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PREFACE. 


Tursk Sermons are a selection from those preached 
at the Abbey during the three years of my connection 
with its work. They are published chiefly as farewell 
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and time-honoured solemnity, which will go with me 


to a land where all, except the work of God, is new. 
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i. 


Knowledge and BWrartice.* 





“his is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.”—JouHN xvii. 3. 





I. The singularly beautiful Collect of this day 
brings together in one view two great principles of human 
life—the unceasing progress in knowledge, which refuses 
to pause till it knows God Himself, and the steadfastness 
of walking in the right way, which delights to do, even 
more than to know. Moreover, whether by accidental 
association or of deliberate purpose, it seems to connect 
these two ideas of life with the two Apostles of its com- 
memoration. 

Of St. Philip (except by a few casual notices 
elsewhere +) we know only what St. John has recorded 
in his fourteenth chapter, that at the great and mournful 
crisis of our Lord’s approaching Passion—when He Him- 
self was about to leave them by that way of the Cross, 
on which He bade them follow Him at the cost of all 
that human nature holds dear—Philip cried out to Him, 
in earnest longing to find some ultimate knowledge of 
truth in God, “ Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 


* Preached on St. Philip and St. James’s Day, Second Sunday after 
Easter, May Ist, 1881. . 
+ John i, 44—46; vi, 6, 6; xii, 21, 22. 
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us.”* “Let us only have illumination from the central 
Light of the Divine Presence, and it sufficeth us. Wel- 
come then sorrow, shame, hatred, death, all that the 
Cross can possibly imply. If only we shall have seen 
the Father, in His glory and in His love, then for that 
sight it is enough to have lived. Let us see it, and die ; 
so that it be only in the light.” 

On the other hand, the St. James, the “ Lord’s 
brother,” with whom the Apostle of this day’s celebration 
is, as our Epistle shows, rightly or wrongly identified, 
stands out emphatically, in a certain austerity and stern- 
ness, as the Apostle of practice. In his Epistle, as is 
well known, the very name of Christ occurs but twice, 
and then only by allusion; + of the deeper mysteries of 
Christianity, as Christianity, we find hardly a trace. 
His teaching is the teaching of a firm, true, godly . 
morality, impatient of all high profession of knowledge 
without practice, of faith without works. His Gospel is 
what has been called “the Gospel of work.” ‘ Do, 
and thou shalt know; but in any case do that which is 
given thee to do,” is the thought which pervades his 
teaching, and emerges again and again. Not his to fix 
the spiritual eye upon the pure white heights of truth, 
but rather to watch carefully for the right way amidst 
the many paths on the mountain side, and to cry, as he 
follows that path humbly, 


“ T do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.” 


Of these two views of life, brethren, each is apt to 
be taken up in isolation, if not in antagonism to the 


* John xiv. 8, + Jamesi. 1; ii, 1. 
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other—not in the religious sphere alone, but in all the 
spheres of thought and action. Who does not know the 
conflict between the man of science and theory and the 
practical man, the one despising the other as creeping 
along in dull prosaic path, the other retaliating by a 
pitying smile at the visionary who never touches the 
solid earth? It is the conflict of idealism and realism in 
art, of enthusiasm and common sense in politics, of the 
abstract and the concrete even in science itself. But, as 
in all other cases, the opposition naturally comes out most 
decisively, as regards the moral and spiritual life, within 
the pale of Christianity. 

There are, on one side, those who seek above all 
things the knowledge of truth, sometimes in mystic 
contemplation of God, sometimes in theological and 
philosophical study, whether of investigation or of 
deduction, oftener still in steadfast adherence to the 
time-honoured standards of truth, which are the maturest 
growth of the Christian thought of centuries past and 
present, and of the authoritative witness of the Catholic 
Church. To these they are (though they will bardly con- 
fess it) inclined, if not to sacrifice practical energy and 
earnestness, at least to hold them cheap, in comparison 
with lofty aspiration, theological and philosophical 
insight, and steadfast orthodoxy of faith. 

On the other side are ranged—perhaps more numerous 
and according better with the fashion of the age—the 
minds which are utterly averse to all deep study, impatient 
of the bare idea of contemplation, depreciating the very 
name of theology, careless of all strong clear distinctions 
of idea on things divine. To them practice is the one 
thing useful, the one thing certain, the one thing in which 
all alike can meet, content to differ, or to be absolutely 
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silent upon abstruse and controversial truths. Nor does 
this prevalent spirit lack support from the world without. 
Outside the Christian pale, one of perhaps the most plau- 
sible forms of popular opinion is that which arbitrarily 
divides the energies of knowledge and practice; gives 
free scope to knowledge in the fields of science, literature, 
and history; but in the spiritual sphere disclaims all 
search into “ the unknown and unknowable,” and makes 
it our only religion to devote ourselves in the enthu- 
siasm of humanity to the practical work of righteousness 
and charity (inspired, perhaps, by religious sentiment), 
as that which alone seems to it to have any substantial 
reality. It is mostly ready to counsel us Christians to 
give up the doctrines of the Christian creed, to disuse as 
obsolete the liturgies and theologies which are comments 
upon it, and to hold still, perhaps with some enlarge- 
ments and corrections, to Christian morality ; to waive 
the profound discourses of St. John’s Gospel, and to be 
satisfied with the Sermon on the Mount; to keep clear 
of the visionary aspirations for divine knowledge of 
St. Philip, and to come down to the quiet, truthful, 
and solid morality of St. James. 

The Collect of to-day is a striking and continual 
protest against the separation of two principles, which 
ought to be united, and which, indeed, can only come 
to their right perfection by union. At different times 
that protest is more specially needed in different direc- 
tions. There have been times of enthusiasm for the 
monastic life of contemplation and devotion; times of 
worship of the old scholastic philosophy, which deter- 
mined everything, known or unknown, with dogmatic 
accuracy ; times of excessive zeal for orthodox definition 
of mystery, and of controversy to the death on even 
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minuter points of. doctrine. They needed the protest 
implied in the plea for doctrinal simplicity, and the 
teaching that only by steadfast walking in the ways of 
godliness can men come to the life eternal. But in 
our days it is, perhaps, the other side of the protest 
which needs to be emphasized. We need to understand 
better the infinite importance of Truth in the religious 
sphere; we need the declaration which undoubtedly 
runs through the New Testament, that there is in the 
Gospel knowledge of mysteries, that is, of Divine 
secrets hidden before the Revelation of God, but by 
that Revelation made plain even to the simple; we need 
protest against depreciation in the things of God of the 
science, which is rightly extolled elsewhere, and against 
the common fallacy that, because theology is not 
religion, therefore it has no place in the religious sphere. 

II. Such teaching, my brethren, as it seems to me, 
may very rightly be drawn from the words of our Lord 
Himself in the text, from which the Collect takes its 
preamble. They come (as you will probably remember) 
from the opening of His great intercession. ‘This is 
the life eternal, to know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 

“The eternal life” is, be it remembered, no mere 


future gift. By the very nature of the word “eternal” 


it can have no limitation of time. It has been, it is, it 
shall be. The eternal life is, indeed, the inner spiritual 
life, incapable of change or death, which stands in 
contrast with the animal life in us, emphatically a thing 
temporal, always decaying, and doomed at no distant 
day to die. It is the higher life, belonging to man as: 
made in the Image of God, and renewed in us by the 
dwelling in our flesh of the Eternal Son of God, made 
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man for our sake. True, that it is to be revealed here- 
after in a glory of which here we can have no conception— 
a glory, moreover, which shall know no change, ex- 
cept the change of progress, to all eternity. Because it 
is thus to grow hereafter to perfection, we are apt 
sometimes to speak and think of it as a future gift. 
But it exists in beginning and in earnest now. It is 
the one gift, without which we cannot be said really to 
live; without which Hamlet’s question might well be 
asked by any one who contemplates the world as it is, 
Whether it is better “to be or not to be.” 

Now this eternal life is strikingly described in our 
Haster-Day Epistle as a life “hid with Christ in God.” 
It is a “hidden” inner life, beyond the power of out- 
ward things or men to give or to take away. It is a life 
“hidden in God; for no life in the creature can be 
either given or sustained except by communion with the 
Creator. Alone from all other companionship, inde- 
pendent of all other support, it must “live and move 
and have its being” in Him. -It is a life “hidden in 
God with Christ,” in virtue of that universal Mediation, 
of which the Incarnation and the Atonement, the Re- 
surrection and the Ascension, are the four great stages ; 
and by which, against all power of ioAbopiia law, of: sin, 
and of death, the spiritual life is victoriously asserted in 
its Divine perfection. 

The description of the text, you will observe, tra- 
verses, in some degree, the same ground as this other 
famous passage. There is the same assertion of an 
inner spiritual life; the same reference of it to its 
source in God; and the same addition of the Mediation 
of the Lord, as the Son of Man, the “Jesus Christ 
whom God is sent,”? 
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But it is notable that our Lord speaks emphatically 
not of trusting in God, not of feeling His everlasting 
arms under us, not even of loving God, but of knowing 
God, as the essence of the life eternai. _And although 
we can never forget that to know any personal being is 
a process not of the mind only, but of the moral being 
and the heart; although we can still less forget that 
the knowledge of the Infinite God must come through 
the faith which throws the whole soul on Him; still 
the fact remains that our Lord uses here a word, which 
especially belongs to the spiritual understanding, and 
implies the exercise of thought, even more than feeling, 
in the communion with God. His declaration as to the 
life eternal certainly stands out in singular contradiction 
of all ideas of a worship of the Unknown as the only 
Worship possible to man; and even of all discouragement 
of meditation, under the light of Divine grace, upon the 
deep things of God. 

This declaration He completed and explained by the 
words which follow: “and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.” In accordance with a teaching which runs 
especially through the fourth Gospel, He is set forth 
here, not so much as a Saviour from sin and death, not 
so much as the Son of Man showing what true humanity 
is, and in it rising from the grave and ascending into 
Heaven, but as the Revealer of God, the Word of God 
(to use St. John’s own peculiar phrase) who is from the 
beginning. “No man” (says He Himself) “hath seen 
God at any time: the only begotten Son’) -/aeite 
hath revealed Him.” In even more startling words He 
answers St. Philip’s eager aspiration, “ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father,’ just as, in a previous 
answer to thed espondent ignorance of St. Thomas, He 
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had said, “I am the Way, the Truth, the Life,” still 
making the idea of Truth revealed the central idea on 
which the other two depend. It is well clearly to see 
and boldly to avow that the knowledge of God pro- 
mised in the Gospel, and realised in Christian life, is 
emphatically a knowledge in and through Jesus Christ. 
No doubt it takes up, encourages, blesses all the natural 
strivings after God, by which the human soul has con- 
tinually approached Him along all lines of thought; 
no doubt it recognises in the intuitions of God, so 
often stronger than the reasons by which they seek 
to strengthen themselves, the impress of the truth 
of God written upon the heart. Still, in the spirit of 
St. Paul in the market-place of Athens, it speaks at once 
with sympathy and with authority, “ Whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” It appeals 
to thought, verification, experience; but it demands 
above all faith in the Word and the Person of Jesus 
Christ. 

There is a magnificent passage at the close of the 
third chapter of the Ephesian Epistle, uniting (as so 
often in St. Paul) all the fervour of adoration and enthu- 
siasm with all the precision of a creed, which describes 
to us the whole process of this knowledge, “ which is life 
eternal.” He prays for his converts that “Christ may 
dwell in their hearts by faith; that they, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that they may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 
Mark how he begins with faith in the mediation of 
Christ, one with God and one with us, so dwelling in 
our hearts as to imprint there the image of the mind of 
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Christ Jesus. Mark how he goes on to perfect this faith 
by love, so as at once to “root” it by a living power 
striking down into the soul, and to “ ground” it on a 
firm foundation of a clearly-seen truth. For love, as 
I need hardly remind you, is the great key to know- 
ledge of a person, and even of full understanding of 
his mind and teaching. Then from faith and love he 
passes on at last to knowledge, still not without sense 
of mystery. He speaks of us as ‘ comprehending the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height” of a some- 
thing still unnamed; “ knowing what passeth know- 
ledge,” and not grasping for ourselves the ultimate 
truth, but rather possessed by it, and “ being filled”’ up 
to the fullest measure of our capacity with the “ ful- 
ness of God.” 

This unquestionably is the Christian idea of the 
knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. You will trace it 
through the Christian creed in the grand simplicity in 
which we have recited it to-night. See how it opens 
with the simplest idea of God as the Eternal Creator 
and the Eternal Father. See how next it dwells on the 
various actual revelations of the Eternal Son—the In- 
carnation, which declares the manifestation of God in 
Man ; the Passion, which reveals the love of God in the 
conquest of sin by sacrifice; the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, which show the reality of the communion with 
God in heaven; the final Judgment, which is the per- 
fect vindication of His truth and love, and the opening 
of the eternity of heaven to all. See how, lastly, from 
these manifestations of Godhead in the Son it passes to 
the simplest acknowledgment of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose co-operation they come to be written on the heart 
and translated into practical life ; and then bids us see 
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in the Catholic Church, with its four great privileges, 
the actual embodiment of this knowledge in the history 
of man. There is not one of those truths which is not a 
living thing; there is not one from which a real Chris- 
tian morality can be for a moment divorced. 

III. For, observe, that Christian morality is em- 
phatically a godly morality. It seeks the source of all 
that is true and right in the nature and attributes of 
God, whose image is in man, who is, therefore, ‘‘ Our 
Father in heaven.” It seeks the law of its morality in 
the known and revealed will of God, imperishable and 
eternal, fulfilling and avenging itself in His Providence. 
It seeks the sanction and the assertion of morality 
in the final restoration, which shall destroy sin and 
perfect righteousness. So, being a godly morality, it 
has fixity, solemnity, permanence; for it is based on 
the Eternal Rock. 

But, again, Christian morality is a true human 
morality ; for its pattern and its life are in the actual 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ, shining forth in all 
these manifestations of which I spoke but now. It 
recognises the Divine image and power in man; and 
in this recognition it has the secret of that freedom and 
growth, vitality and progress, which the morality simply 
of a law, even of a Divine Law from above, can 
never grasp. What a marvellous power there is in the 
reproduction, by light and by grace, of a perfect human 
life; appealing at once to the simplest child and to the 
deepest thinker ; capable of adapting itself freely to all 
varieties of need and character; certain never to 
become obsolete, while human nature shall endure ! 
Yet who can, without inconsistency or presumption, 
give such universal and eternal authority to the life of a 
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mere man? How can we have the power of His example 
apart from the doctrine of His nature—without being 
able to say, ‘‘I believe in the Son of God?” 

But, once more, the morality of the Christian eventu- 
ally depends on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. It is not 
merely a Divine law, or a Divine example ; it is an inner 
life of truth, purity, love, faith—independent of all 
rules, though framing such rules for itself—incapable of 
living without working, or of enduring without progress 
towards a heavenly perfection. But it is what it is, 
because of the belief in the voice and strength of the 
Spirit of God Himself in the soul, which can no more 
fail than the Almighty hand of the Divine providence, 
and, working with which, there is, from the nature of 
the case, a sure and certain victory, overcoming both the 
flesh and the world. Take away the belief in the 
Spirit, and the very life of Christian morality is gone. 

Yes! every way—whether in the individual soul, 
or in that world-wide society of the Catholic Church, 
which alone perfectly harmonises unity and freedom, 
because it depends on the personal union of all with the 
Lord Jesus Christ—we come back to the same truth. 
‘The perfect knowledge and the steadfast walking must 
always go together, acting and reacting upon each 
other. By union of both Christianity has conquered the 
world in living power. God forbid that, by separating 
what God has joined together, we should evaporate 
the one into mystic fancy, and chill the other into 
a dead formality and torpor, which must soon be 
decay ! 

IV. Suffer me, brethren, in all earnestness, to press 
upon you the teaching of the text. I hardly believe that 
any thoughtful man can fail to desire the life eternal, 
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the spiritual, inner life, independent of the changes and 
chances of the outer life, incapable of extinction by 
death. How little worth is there in life, even 
the brightest and most powerful, so far as it 
passes away! How infinite the importance of that 
which, alike in the greatest and the humblest, is 
eternal ! 

But, if you would have this high gift, and in it the 
strength and vitality of the practical life, you must 
seek it in the knowledge of God. You cannot thus 
seek it, unless you find leisure and will for the effort ; for, 
though it is a blessing and a rest, it is also an effort 
of earnest thought, not without earnest prayer. Of 
thought, especially over that Holy Bible—the opening 
of which to all is the privilege and the glory of our 
Church—in which there speaks to all the knowledge of 
God by the voice of Jesus Christ, but which needs, if 
we would hear it aright, all the study, the thought, the 
resolution to find out the truth of which the soul is 
capable. Of prayer, as in the énnobling and inspiring 
worship of the great congregation in the stately house 
of God, so, certainly not less, in the quiet, simple, 
individual prayer of our own family or our own bedside. 
They to whom these things are things unknown, or 
things of form and custom, and who in these are never 
alone with God in Christ, can have but little grasp of 
the life eternal. Nor can I believe that any one has 
much real and living conception of it, who never 
consciously puts aside the present to look on in 
aspiration and prayer to the future; to forget life in 
the prospect of death, and earth in the anticipation of 
heaven. 


Yes! let us guard the inner life by the steadfast, 
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circumspect walking, which St. James in his Epistle 
so forcibly brings home to our consciences But let us 
feed it, as well as guard it. Let us find its source and 
its continual food in the conscious communion, face to 
face, with God in Jesus Christ; which is at once the 
foretaste of heaven on earth, and the preparation for the 
heaven of the hereafter, where we shall see Him as 


He is! 
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“Sorrow and Sighing shall sflee Awap.” * 





“The‘ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”— 
Is. xxxv. 10. 
I wave taken my text from the anthem which is soon to 
sound in your ears, and to bring home to you, in all the 
beauty and power of very noble music, what has been 
deemed to be the natural keynote of thought and feeling 
for this congregation on this day. The past week has been 
to us all overshadowed with sorrow and solemnity—the 
sorrow of a great loss, the solemnity of the presence 
and the teaching of death; and in that sorrow and 
solemnity, those who on Monday last saw the concourse 
of all ranks and classes and sections of English society at 
the funeral Service, and—what was at last so striking— 
the stream of people who for hours passed on, only to 
look at a beloved and honoured grave, will not think iti 
too much to say that all England took part. 

It was well that it should be so. Of such tributes 
it is true that they bless those who give far more than 
those who receive. But that tribute has now been 
fully paid; and the time has come, when those who 


* Preached on Sunday, January 31st, 1881, the Sunday following 
the funeral of Dean Stanley. 
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have the hope of Christian faith should strive to look 
through sorrow and solemnity to that which lies be- 
yond, and should learn that lesson, as well they may, in 

the light of such glorious promises as those which 
- breathe and glow in the text. 

I. “They shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.” This in undoubtedly the 
instinctive ineradicable hope of human nature; for, 
indeed, it is the one consummation, in which the mind 
and conscience and heart can find full satisfaction. But is 
that hope only a glorious, and perhaps in its effects a bene- 
ficial, delusion never to be realised? Or is it the earnest 
of a reality far greater than its highest imagination 
can conceive ? There is the great question. Out of the 
conflicting and imperfect condition of our actual life— 
felt more and more painfully, as civilisation deepens 
thought and sensibility—never certainly more painfully 
felt than in the literature and philosophy of our own day 
—that question emerges again and again; and, as_it 
emerges, it receives contradictory answers from the two 
conflicting voices within the soul, of which from time 
to time one or other gains a temporary predominance. 
But the Christian revelation allows no doubt on this 
matter for amoment. From one end of Holy Scripture to 
the other, alike in the full light of the Gospel and 
the glorious anticipations of its dawn, it promises un- 
hesitatingly the fullest realisation of this hope. It is 
not that it bids us shut our eyes to the darker phases 
of actual life. On the contrary, it acknowledges and 
realises them in a tone of truthful and thoughtful sad- 
ness, which the old European paganism never knew, and 
against which the revived paganism of our days protests. 
But it tells us that they are not the true Law of God’s 
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will and of man’s nature; that for humanity at large 
they were not in the beginning, and shall not be in the 
end; that for any one of us, if he wills, there is a 
place among the “ ransomed of the Lord ;”’ for whom not 
only (as here in measure on earth) “joy and gladness 
shall be obtained,”’ but, what on earth cannot be, “ sor- 
row and sighing shall quite flee away.” 

Look at the picture drawn in the chapter from 
which my text comes, and mark its singular complete- 
ness and beauty of promise in all the elements of joy. 
It deals with every sphere of human life, the outer life 
of sensation and experience, the physical and emo- 
tional nature of man, and his higher spiritual faculty 
and aspiration. It begins with the outward scenery 
and circumstances of life; and there, telling how the 
“ desert shall rejoice and blossom like the. rose,” with 
the glory of the strong cedar of Lebanon, and the 
bright flowers of the plain of Sharon—how ‘in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert ”—it evidently paints to us a condition, in which 
all that in the visible sphere is barren and weary, pain- 
ful and dangerous, shall pass away, and the whole outer 
life shall minister to the happiness of man and his 
growth to the ordained perfection. Next, it turns to 
the lower nature of man himself; and for this it 
takes away the burden of weakness and of fear by the 
knowledge of a God, who redeems from blight and 
suffering, in whose presence “the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped; the 
lame man shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing.” Lastly, it speaks to the spirit of 
man within, and it sounds for him the yet higher note 
of hope and continual progress. For the light of God 
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shows that there is “a highway ” through the desert of 
life, on which “the redeemed can walk,” safe from the 
risk of error, safe from the ravenous beasts of violence 
without, safe from the taint of uncleanness within ; 
and at the end there is a heavenly Zion of perfection, 
to which the “ransomed of the Lord shall come with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.” Every- 
where there rises higher and higher the tone of confident 
and hopeful promise. Blight in the outer life, weakness 
and suffering in the body, discouragement of doubt or 
danger in the life of the spirit—these things are now, 
and therefore, even amidst joy and gladness, there is 
the tear of sorrow and the sound of sighing. But 
these things shall not be in the end; and therefore, 
scared like ghosts at the gleam of the dawn, both 
‘sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

II. Such was the bright vision of the prophet; 
where did he look to see it fulfilled ? 

Spoken, as it was, at the great crisis of the Assyrian 
invasion, when at atime of craven fear and desperate 
councils Isaiah stood out alone as the messenger of 
‘‘ quietness and confidence ” in the name of the Lord, 
it may well have referred first to the all-but-present 
deliverance from the gigantic power of the enemy by 
the redeeming arm of the Lord. 

The prophet may well have looked forward to the 
bright day of the ransomed kingdom of Hezekiah—in its 
outward prosperity and peace, in the removal of physical 
disease and suffering, in the spiritual light and blessing 
of the Lord—as one which should bring joy and glad- 

ss; he may well have imagined the joyful procession 
of those who should come up to Zion with the crown of 
victory on their heads, and from whom the “ sorrow and 
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sighing,” the agony of fear and the groan of suffering, 
should flee away. 

Some such shadow of fulfilment there may have been 
then, in the last gleam of unclouded prosperity which 
ever fell upon the kingdom of Judah before its sun set 
in the great captivity. Such shadows of fulfilment may 
have recurred in the history of man again and again, 
whenever the light of God’s countenance has been hailed, 
and men have caught it and reflected it back in the 
moral beauty of righteousness and love. For it is of the 
essence of the matter that all which is here described 
is the true law of God’s creation, and that, whenever 
obstructing and degrading influences are even in mea- 
sure put aside, it must re-assert itself again and again. 
The sunshine of God is itself unceasing in the radiance 
which floods our whole universe; let the clouds be scat- 
tered, or even broken, and it must of necessity appear. 
The glory and the usefulness of Nature, the health and 
strength and beauty of the bodily life, the joy and 
hopeful energy of the spiritual being—these are God’s 
natural gifts. Man has but to accept the true law of 
his being, and to fight against all evil which mars its 
dominion ; and in measure these things must be his. 

But I have called these mere shadows of fulfilment ; 
for such the prophet clearly esteemed them ; such, in 
reality, they clearly are. Like all the prophets of old, 
but with a certainty and richness of foresight pecu- 
liarly his own, Isaiah unquestionably looked on to the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, as the one ideal of a perfect 
manifestation of God and a perfect exaltation of man, 
which all lesser fulfilments of promise could but imper- 
fectly foreshadow. Who, indeed, as he surveys even 
the brightest phases of earthly happiness and glory, can 
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ever dream of being satisfied with them, as adequate ful- 
filments of the immortal beauty of this utterance of 
the prophet ? 

No! there is but one possibility of adequate fulfil- 
ment, in the Kingdom of the Christ, Son of God and 
Son of man, as Holy Scripture sets Him forth. That 
fulfilment, you may remember, our Lord claimed for 
Himself, when to St. John Baptist’s disciples, with 
obvious reference to this passage, He made His miracles 
of bodily healing (types, as He elsewhere taught, of 
the healing of the soul) to be the sign that in Jesus of 
Nazareth men saw Him that “ was to come,” and had to 
look for no other. It is, indeed, an essential charac- 
teristic of the Gospel, running through its whole system, 
that it is emphatically a perfect Redemption, a more 
than perfect restoration of what, being the true birth- 
right of humanity, was marred, indeed, but never lost. 
Be it observed, moreover, that in the counsels of God 
that Redemption was fore-ordained and accepted from 
the beginning of the world; so that man was never 
left. to the hopeless condemnation and bondage of evil ; 
so that (if I may so express it) it was inevitable, even 
before our Lord Himself came, that the secret workings 
of His real but unknown Redemption should come out 
from time to time, in various degrees of brightness, 
-through the clouds, which overshadowed human life and 
the outer world as ministering to it. But itis in the 
actual manifestation of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth—revealing the love of God, revealing the true 
. spirituality of man, revealing the unity of God and 
man in the great Redemption—it is in this, and in this 
- alone, that the prophetic picture is realised in its 
_ fulness, and the gleams of light through the clouds 
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are exchanged for the full unveiled glory of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

Certainly, if the Kingdom of Christ is what it pro- 
claims itself to be, it must necessarily be (as on the 
Mount our Master proclaimed it) a Kingdom of blessing, 
redeeming man from. sorrow and .sighing to joy and 
gladness. For what are the two great sources of the 
sorrow which broods so heavily over life? 

There is, first, over our own bodily life, and the 
world of Nature which subserves it—and it is only with 
this view of Nature, and the burden under which the crea- ; 
tion groans, that we are here concerned—the visible 
blight of pain and suffering. In Nature’s highest beauty 
there is a haunting sense of imperfection, even to our 
weak human imagination; there are jarring notes of 
what is repulsive, foul, terrible, in the great symphony 
which fills the universe with music. The very forces of 
Nature, so clearly, as it seems to. us, designed to serve 
the ruling power of humanity, you know how they 
rebel, to defy it, to wear it out, and to crush it, again 
and again. In our own frame of body and soul there is 
in different degrees realised the law of pain, weakness, 
decay, which culminates in the awful reality of death— 
the death in which it seems as if suddenly, by one 
breath of the poison of disease, by one little accident, or 
by the sure law of gradual decay, this humanity, with all . 
its great capacities, goes out—the death which wrings 


the souls of those who remain still behind, by the <i. 


apparent disruption of the ties which are of the noblest 
and dearest essence of our life. This law of decay, bring- - 


ing with it, now the sharp pain of body and soul, now» ’ 


the dull weariness and despondency of life, I suppose 
there is hardly one of us beyond the early days of 
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youth, who does not understand in some measure ; 
and certainly the acknowledgment of it rings through 
the human literature of every race and every age. 

But it is no mere pious imagination to declare that 
its burden is absolutely as nothing in comparison with 
the burden of spiritual evil, in the blindness, the weak- 
ness, the sin of man himself. Look only at the facts 
of our experience. Conceive all else in Nature and in 
man’s bodily constitution to remain as it is, and only 
human folly and sin to be swept away. Conceive a 
world in which all men should be true and righteous, 
all should be pure and noble, all should be unselfish 
and loving ; in which the ery against oppression and 
treachery and foulness should be no more heard; and 
in which the sense of indignation with ourselves, of 
self-disgust and remorse, should be unknown to the 
secret chambers of the soul. Can we fail to see 
that, even under the burden of pain and decay, so 
far as it still remained, the world would be almost a 
paradise in itself; and would be so deeply felt and 
known to be a preparation for heaven, that death itself 
would lose its bitterest sting, the grave would be felt 
to be simply a resting place, and even over it “ sorrow 
and sighing would flee away ?” | } 

These are the two great clouds which darken our 
life ; and that especially, because they seem to separate 
us from God. alike by the mist of doubt and by the 
gloom of fear. To “curse God and die” is the temptation 
of hopeless and (as it seems) undeserved suffering. To 
refuse to retain God in our knowledge is the inevitable 
result of sin. 


Need I remind you how the Gospel professes to scatter 
both ? 
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As for the law of suffering and death, the Gospel, in 
its very revelation of the Cross, hallows it doubly, 
by overruling it to good for ourselves and by making 
it a condition and a means of helping the redemption of 
_ others. There is “a sorrow,” no doubt, “of the world 
which worketh death.” But if sorrow and suffering be 
to us what the Gospel makes them, is there one of us 
who has not felt the grace which overrules them to 
blessing ? We know how they force a man to know 
his true self, by cutting off the pleasures and distrac-_ 
tions and idolatries of the outer world, with which the 
sunshine hours of life strive vainly to satisfy the soul. | 
We know how, even when they come from the apparent 
breaking of the dearest earthly ties in estrangement, 
or enmity, or death, they at once teach us to rest on 
something better than human love and goodness, and 
yet show us how “in God to find them worthier to be 
loved,” and to realise, as we have never done before, the 
unseen world, which is around us, even now, and the 
Communion of Saints, which not even death can break. 
Even when they come to their natural completion in 
death, we know—for we have seen—how the very con- 
sciousness of weakness throws the soul upon the Saviour, 
and how the sharing the sufferings of Christ has inita . 
deep mysterious comfort. For in all these ways the 
experience of ages has shown us that they unques- 
tionably teach us to rest upon God, in and through the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Himself the Great Sufferer, who 
consecrated victory through suffering), and make us 
understand with Jacob in his hour of conversion at 
Bethel, “The Lord is in this place, and we knew it not. 
This is none other than the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.” 
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So the Gospel deals decisively with the first burden 
of pain; but still more decisively with the heavier 
burden of sin. In this lies the very essence of its 
redemption. What else is signified in the Atonement, 
which it preaches in every word of teaching, and which, _ 
in the Holy Communion of the Blood shed for the re- 
mission of sins, it exalts as the highest gift of its 
grace? “Sin,” it cries, “is forgiven.” “There is no 
condemnation to those who are justified in the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” “Why will ye die, seeing I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth? saith the 
Lord. Turn, and ye shall live.” “God is in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself ; we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled unto God.” There is its first 
message ; and it is the only message which can give 
hope to the sinner in the first hour of repentance, and 
encouragement to the servant of God, who, in proportion 
as he conquers sin, knows more and more his sinfulness. 
But it is not all. “Sin,” it goes on to say, “shall not 
have dominion over you.” “ Ye are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus. You can conquer sin, if you will, through the 
grace of God which is given youin Christ.” It may need 
struggle; the flesh may have to be crucified with 
slowness and pain and shame; the strength of sin may 
never be wholly vanquished till the end shall come. 
But sin, and the spiritual death which it brings, need 
conquer none—not even the simplest and the weakest. 
This is the second message of the Gospel; and in it 
is the very secret of the true spiritual life, in which 
thousands and tens of thousands have risen above the 
flesh and the world. Yes! If the Kingdom of Christ 
be what it claims to be, it cannot but be that the 
promise of the text in it shall be realised, and the 
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sorrow and sighing of the world’s ery to God be ex- 
changed for the song of everlasting gladness from the 
redeemed. 

III. But is that promise actually realised? Re- 
member that, by the very nature of the case, the King- 
dom of Christ is seen by us as yet only in the first stages 
of its conflict against the powers of evil. What it can 
offer us now is only a true, but imperfect earnest of the 
future. Has it given, and does it give, that which it 
thus promises ? 

I answer boldly, Yes! Look to the first coming 
of our Lord on the earth, when He declared that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand. Note how, in all 
the three phases of this promise of Isaiah, he asserted 
its power to bless the whole world. Over the forces of 
Nature He spake the word of might, to satisfy the 
hungry with plenty, and to quell the fury of the storm. 
As His daily work He delighted to lift the burden of 
disease and bodily affliction from the maimed and the 
deaf, the halt and the blind; to relax the chill grasp of 
death, and to defy the corruption of the tomb. Against 
that last, worst enemy, the deadly power of blindness 
and sin and unbelief, He brought home to a sinful and 
unhappy world the light of God’s truth, the certainty 
of His forgiveness, the new life of His grace. What 
element of joy and gladness could have been wanting 
to those who accepted His kingdom? Perhaps, in the 
deep sense of the unceasing conflict against the powers 
of evil, we are apt to dwell too little on the exceeding 
joy, like no other joy, of that blessed Life—to Himself 
the joy of the pure and spotless .Son of man, ever in 
the bosom of the Father, and the joy of the Redeemer 
of the lost and suffering, whom He called brethren— 
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to those who are His, so far as they are able to enter 
into His spirit, the atmosphere of peace and truth, of 
love and adoration, which breathed from His very 
presence to them. True, that both for Him and for them 
there was the hour of darkness, when the conflict of 
His whole life was gathered up in the agony of the 
cross, and all seemed gone over the blank desolation 
of His grave. But this was but for a moment, like the 
chill dreariness is before the dawn. Then, when the 
resurrection came to scatter every cloud, note how, 
amidst some fear, and awe, and perplexity, we are 
told with emphatic simplicity, ‘Then were the disciples 
glad when they saw the Lord ”—glad with the promised 
joy which “no man could take from them ”olad in 
the peace which, “not as the world giveth,” He gave 
and left to them. 

Nor is it possible to read the history and the 
teaching of the Apostolic Church without noting the 
radiance of hope and confidence and joy, which it poured 
on a weary and desponding age, and seemed to assert 
almost without an effort, against persecution and death, 
against the weakness and the folly and the sin which it 
so deeply felt within. 

Yes! and at all times it is (thank God!) a matter 
of daily Christian experience, that, just in proportion 
as we are really Christ’s in heart and soul, with any 
shadow of the devotion of those early days, the promise 
is realised again and again to us. There is an 
inexpressible joy in the fair world of Nature and 
Humanity, when with Christ we see the hand of God 
there, alike by knowledge and by faith. There is 
a deeper joy and peace in the communion with God, 
perhaps not least felt in the hour of repentance, in the 
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victorious struggle against pain, in the comfort which 
wipes away the tears of the mourner, and the sweet 
calmness which soothes the hour of death. We “ taste 
and see that the Lord is gracious ;” we feel—what the 
blessing of our highest service promises— the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding.” . 

These things are no dream, but a reality indeed. 
We feel sometimes that they are the only reality, in a 
fleeting and unsubstantial world around us. Still 
the reality is yet imperfect. Joy and gladness are ours, 
yet not unchequered ; sorrow and sighing are rather 
kept at bay than driven from us. But, if we believe 
the word of our Master, we have a sure and certain 
hope of a perfect future; which, as we ourselves grow 
older and sit looser to this world, and as we part with 
those whom we love as our own soul, and whom we 
reverence as the true followers of Christ now with Him 
for ever, grows more and more upon us, partly in the 
sense of an increasing longing, partly in the surer in- 
sight of faith. There is a rest in the Lord now, even 
on earth; there is a yet more blessed rest hereafter 
in the world unseen; there is a heaven to come, in 
which alone all the whole scope of promises of the 
prophetic vision shall be fulfilled. You remember how 
Holy Scripture accumulates upon it in rich profusion 
all the images of outward beauty and glory, which 
the knowledge of this imperfect world can supply, till 
human language fails, and passes into mystery. You 
remember how it describes the life of the future, in an 
identity free from all the weakness, the dishonour, the 
pain, which cling to this mortal life—the natural body 
of humiliation being fashioned like the spiritual body of 
His glory. You remember how it promises the knitting 
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together again of all the ties broken on earth, in a 
mutual knowledge and love, of which here we can 
know but little. But, above all, you must have felt 
how the soul lingers over its highest promises of _ 
a communion with God in Christ, which ‘shall drive 
away for ever all sin, all fear, all doubt, and in which 
we shall go on to all ‘eternity, drinking deeper and 
deeper of the fountains of Divine love. Then, and 
then only, shall the glorious words of the text be 
realised. “ Joy and gladness ” shall be perfect and ever- 
lasting, and ‘‘ sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

Without the realisation of His peace in the present, 
and without this sure and certain hope of the future, I 
hardly see how we can live, I dare not think how we 
can die. But God grant that our grasp of them may 
grow firmer and more joyful, through all the changes of 
this life, and especially in those great crises of struggle or 
sorrow, in which a lifetime seems gathered up! We 
shall do so, as we learn better to know and love the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and find His deliverance with us 
(as we so often pray that we may find it), “in all 
time of our tribulation; in all time of our wealth; in 
the hour of death, and in the day of judgment.” 











III. 


Christianity and Susiness,* 





“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, n 
the grave, whither thou goest.”—Hecles. ix. 10. 

““Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men.”—Col. iii. 23. 


Ir is a commonplace to declare that true Christianity 
must be shown to be not a mere doctrine, but a life. 

But of translation of Gospel truth into practical 
life there are two ways. One is to bring out that truth 
itself in all possible simplicity and fulness, and then to 
leave it to adapt itself naturally to all the various needs, 
trials, duties, and opportunities of every day. The other 
is to examine its actual bearing upon these exigencies 
themselves ; to ask, in relation to each, what Christianity 
enjoins, or rather (to use the simpler words of a 
thoughtful unbeliever in the Gospel) to inquire what 
under any given conjunction Jesus of Nazareth would 
have us think or say or do. 

The former of these is the more common, and, 
though it is sometimes complained of, the more excel- 
lent, way of preaching. Faith in God through Christ 
must (so says St. Paul) “work itself out in love,” and 
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“love is the fulfilment of the law” of life in all its 
parts. Perhaps this way suits best the higher festal 
portion of the Church year, which from Advent to 
Trinity brings out to us in orderly succession all the 
manifestations of God in Christ, each having its special 
significance, from His incarnation at Bethlehem to His 
ascension from Bethany, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost. 

But for the latter there is also a place, and that 
place seems to be indicated to us in the long series of 
these unmarked Sundays after Trinity, dwelling on 
Christian life more than Christian truth, through which 
we are passing now. And as it is perhaps well that in 
all teaching from the pulpit, especially from this pulpit 
to this congregation, there should be some consecutive 
order and connection, I propose, my brethren, if God 
will, to devote the afternoon sermons of this month to 
a consideration in all simplicity of this practical bearing 
of Christianity on our every-day life, under its actual 
modern conditions; and to examine briefly its relation, 
first to the life of action, and next to the life of thought— 
to the life of action in the private individual work which 
we call “business,” and the common public action, 
which may in the broadest sense be called “ polities ”—- 
to the life of thought in its two great branches, the 
purely intellectual thought which we systematise in 
Science, and the more imaginative and active branch of 
mental operation to which we give the name of Art. 
May God bless the word, so that I may rightly speak, 
and you may rightly hear ! 

I. To-day I would speak of our daily business; and I 
have chosen two texts, because in them we see, com- 
pared and contrasted, the teachings on this subject, first, 
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of the philosophy which, for the moment at any rate, is 
confined to this life, and next, of the Gospel of Him 
who holds the keys of this world and of the next. 

In the former passage, taken from the (Book of 
Ecclesiastes—that wonderful book, which depicts to us 
the history of a soul groping in, at least, half darkness, 
without any clear light of God—the—weiter speaks as 
one who knows only the present world and the present 
life, to whom all beyond the grave is dark, blank, 
lifeless. To him the business of every day is simply 
what our hands “find to do”—he asks not how—by 
chance, or choice, or overruling law.\\ Accordingly, all 
that he can say breathes the spirit of the homely proverb 
of the practical man, “‘ Whatever is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well; “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” The very reason he 
gives is a double-edged reason. \ If this short life be all 
that we know or can be sure to grasp, it may be, 
indeed, reasonably contended that we must make the 
most of it for ourselves and for others, throw all our 
energies into it, content if our work remains for good, 
when we ourselves are gone. But it may also (in an 
ignobler spirit) be urged, that a life so short and pre- 
carious is hardly worth living, and that we had better 
take it as easily as we may, “eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” All the irreligious philosophies of 
the present day, as of the past, draw one or other of 
these same two inferences. Hach has plausible reasons 
to give for itself, in those discussions of the two voices, 
of which modern thought is full. But the deep, practical 
instinct of common sense and right feeling will always 
grasp the nobler alternative, the one suggested in the 
text. 
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Still, it is at best a dreary outlook enough. If we 
think of our business in life as simply that which we 
somehow find to do; which serves to supply the needs 
of this present life, and to pass away the time that we 
have to live here; which, at best, is somehow worked 
into the confused and perplexed history of humanity— 
then the question again and again recurs, which rings 
so mournfully through the whole Book of Ecclesiastes, 
“What is the good of our work after all?” “ What is 
the fruit of man’s labour, which he taketh under the 
sun?” The sad conclusion is not unnatural, “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” “I 
praise’ (that is, I consider happy) “the dead more than 
_ the living: yea, better than both of them is he who hath 
not yet been.” : 

There is a famous story of St. Philip Neri, telling how, 
when a young man, in all the ardour of strength and 
hope, was mapping out his life by anticipation, in progress 
from success to success, the saint interposed at every 
point with the question, “ And what then?” till at last 
the young man came to see that in life thus viewed, as 
apart from any thought of God, and as bounded by the 
darkness of death, there was nothing really worth living 
for, and therefore nothing which it was really worth 
while to do with all his might. If we, making full use 
of the priceless blessing of that sacred day of rest, 
which withdraws us, for a time, from all the various 
forms of worldly business that must begin to-morrow, 
would look quietly and seriously on the business which 
our hands find to do—asking ourselves what it shall 
profit; what good it will do; what we shall think of it 
when we come to die—I think we shall see that, unless 
we have some higher and better light than this world 
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can give, it will be very hard to do it with our might, 
and to justify this energy to our more thoughtful selves. 

I turn therefore gladly to the other text, which con- 
tains the teaching of the Gospel of Christ as to the 
business of every day. It is notable that in the original 
application it refers to the life of the slave, the un- 
natural and degraded life, which of all others might seen 
utterly purposeless and hopeless. Even to that life, 
and much more to the life of freedom, which comes to 
us all in its dignity and its responsibility, it says, 
« Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men; for,’’ St. Paul continues, “ye serve the 
Lord Christ.” “ Ye know that from Him ye shall re- 
ceive the reward.” This is indeed no isolated teaching 
of the Apostle. In different forms the same idea is ex- 
pressed repeatedly. ‘ Whatsoever ye do, in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“« Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 

How infinite the contrast between this cheerful and 
hopeful spirit, and the earnest sadness of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes ! 

You will observe, first of all, that the business of life is 
not regarded as that which our hand simply “ finds to do,” 
by chance or by choice. It is that in which we “ serve the 
Lord ”’—that which He has set us to do, and for which 
He will give us the reward. St. Paul elsewhere speaks 
’ of men as being “ fellow-workers with God,” in carry- 
ing out the eternal law of that Dispensation, which He 
has been pleased to ordain in relation to His creatures. 
Every man’s daily business is (as the old simple teaching 
of the Catechism has it) a vocation “to which God has 
ealled him.” Each of such vocations has its place and 
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function. There is the work or business of what we 
eallcommonly “ the working classes,” in the cultivation 
of the earth, in the working of the quarry and the mine, 
‘in the traversing of the sea to bring back the products 
of other countries, in the manufacture in various ways 
of the raw material thus gained. There is the work of 
the trader and the capitalist, exchanging and distri- 
buting the products of labour, aiding manual work by 
machinery, and organising it by the use of capital. 
There is, again, the work of what we call especially “ the 
professions,” busy in the discoveries of science, the elabo- 
ration of law, the practice of art, the healing beneficence of 
medicine, the enlightening work of literature. There is 
the distinctly religious work of the membership and the 
ministry of the Church of Christ, preaching God’s 
- word and dispensing His grace. But each of all these 
has a subordinate function, under God’s providence, in 
working out the destiny of this world. ach is little, 
very little, in itself; each is great, each has (if we look 
at it rightly) a dignity and a sacredness, as being worked 
into the fabric of the great work of God. There is no 
such thing as chance ; there is no such thing as absolute 
and irresponsible choice. All of us, whether we know 
it or not, in some sense whether we will it or not, 
“ serve the Lord.” 

II. But this is not all. When we speak of “the 
Lord” here, we evidently mean the Lord Jesus Christ, 
not merely God, but God made man, Himself at once 
the Lord of lords, and the chief of servants. 

Christianity, therefore, brings out with a very peculiar 
force the power and the need of fellow-working with God. 
If we look upon God in His almighty and infinite 
power, swaying all things by the word of His provi- 
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dence, we might well fancy, as, indeed, men. have 
fancied, that all human work was an unreality and a 
delusion, and that all creatures were but dead instru- 
ments in the One All-perfect Hand ; if not quite incap- 
able either of merit or demerit, at least too little for 
His reward or His punishment. But the Gospel shows 
us God, not sitting thus afar off, infinitely removed 
above us, but God manifested in the nature of man. 
It bids us believe that by some deep mysterious law 
of His will, man could not be saved, sin could not 
be atoned for, death could not be conquered, unless 
the Eternal Son of God Himself came down from 
heaven, to-take upon Him our flesh, in that flesh to live 
and to die, and to rise again; so that in this great 
mystery of mysteries, humanity might be a fellow- 
worker with God. Hence, the Lord whom we serve is 
not One who says simply, “ Believe in me and obey me,” 
but One who says “ Follow me.” There are (as St. 
Paul says elsewhere) “ differences of our ministry” or, 
service, but it is “ the same Lord,” who is at once our 
master, our leader, and our judge in the one great 
service. 

But we may say more than this. It is the explicit 
lesson of the Gospel that in working out His great 
purpose of salvation, whether in the regeneration of the 
individual soul or in the evangelisation of the world, He 
has made necessary our fellow-working with Him. 
True (thank God !) that the first source of our salvation 
is in the love of God shown forth in Him, through the 
atonement of His precious blood, through the new life 
of His Spirit. But yet, even so, it is necessary that 
we willingly receive these blessings given us in faith, 
and when we have received them, that day by day this 
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faith be continued and perfected by love. Almighty as 
He is, He cannot save those who will not be saved, and 
who will not work out, with Him and through Him, 
their own salvation. Nor is it otherwise in the evangeli- 
sation of the world, the propagation (as we term it) of 
the Gospel from land to land. The Word of God is not 
written by His finger on the sky, that it may shine from 
one end of the world to the other; nor does it only 
dawn by His private and individual working on each 
separate soul. No! it is spread from man to man, from 
nation to nation, from age to age. On every Christian 
in the degree of his powers, on every Church in the 
degree of its opportunities, and therefore on the 
Church of England perhaps beyond all others, is laid 
the duty of “ working heartily, to the Lord, and not unto 
men.” 

It is true that all this belongs to the spiritual life 
of our own soul and of the world, and not primarily to 
the business which we call secular. But the more we 
look closely into human action and life, the more we 
see, especially in these days of complicated modern civi- 
lisation, that it is impossible to separate the secular and 
the religious, the more certain we feel that the one 
harmonises and even blends with the other. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is not only the Head of the Church in the 
spiritual sphere. He is proclaimed to us in the secular 
sphere also as “King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
The “kingdoms of this world are” (so faras He pleases 
to claim them) “ His, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever.” He is declared to us as the Maker and Sustainer 
of the physical world, “by whom all things were made, 
and in whom all things consist.” Hence, more clearly 
than ever, we see that in the daily business, be it what 
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it may, high or low, which helps to carry on the history 
of the world, we unquestionably serve the Lord. There 
is, indeed, a special significance in this reference of our 
service to the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. Not only 
are we quite sure of that which otherwise we might but 
believe and hope, that in it we are working together 
with God ; but we know that in it we are taking part 
in the great dispensation of God’s mercy in Christ to a 
fallen and redeemed world. What we do or leave 
undone towards men, as in charity so also in duty, is 
done or left undone to Christ Himself. There is a 
quaint old legend of a saintly lady of old days, who, 
when she was busy in copying out the Word of God as 
a religious work, chafed in uneasiness because she was 
called away to some homely work of charity and duty, 
but, when she came back, found that her sacred work had 
been completed in infinitely greater perfection by an 
angel hand, and so learnt that the secular duty helps, 
instead of hindering, the religious ; for that in both, if 
done heartily, we serve the same Lord Jesus Christ, and 
take part in His one blessed work for the glory of God. 
So it is in our life as a whole; so, therefore, it must 
be in that special occupation or business to which so 
much of life must be given. For almost all of us that 
occupation is a necessity, in order that we may gain 
ibread for ourselves, and for those who depend upon us. 
To the return from it of competence or wealth we have 
a clear right. For our Lord Himself says that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” But while our business 
is thus a means of livelihood, it is (I repeat) something 
more. It is a part, however small, of the great system 
of human progress and civilisation, in which we “ serve 
the Lord.” There is to my mind a peculiar instructive- 
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ness and beauty to us in the very fact that for many 
years of His earthly life, in humble preparation for His 
higher ministry, our Lord Himself was pleased to have 
an occupation or business, and help, we must suppose, 
to win the bread of the carpenter’s home in Nazareth. 
It is difficult to conceive what could more strikingly 
show forth to us the dignity and sacredness of that 
honest work, which, just because it is “not slothful in 
business,” is able “ to serve the Lord ;” or more plainly 
prove the fallacy of the not unnatural idea, which lay at 
the root of so much of the ascetic life, that to be removed 
from all secular occupation and from all secular life was 
the best way, perhaps the only thorough way, of serving 
the Lord in the spiritual life. 

III. No! Christianity neither forbids nor discour- 
ages “business.” But what it must do is to give to 
it greater purity, greater energy, greater peace, greater 


' harmony with the growth in us of a true humanity. 


Greater purity—for, if in business we are fellow- 
workers with Christ, how can we dare to associate that 
business'with anything false, anything dishonest, any- 
‘thing corrupting to the souls of men ? 

The Gospel has a special message, for example, to 
buyers and sellers; and that message must plead with 
authority for perfect truth and unswerving honesty, 
against all the flimsiness of pretentious work, all 
the adulteration which disgraces our shops, all the 
tricks of trade, all the chartered licence of unsound 
speculation, which are day by day tempting and 
corrupting individual souls, and are, by the confession 
of all, eating out the very heart of our civilisation. 

These things indeed stink in the nostrils of any 
~ noble view of life, even if it be without God 3 but how 
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utterly hateful, utterly disgraceful they must. be in 
ous: daily business, if indeed, in trade and handicraft 
and profession, it be a serving of Christ! How can the 
Lord, who hates robbery even for burnt offering, bless 
and reward as His servant one who, in that service, lies 
or cheats or steals? How, I would ask even more 
urgently, how can He tolerate one who calls himself a 
Christian, and who, perhaps, on Sunday and in church 
catches some touch of the Christian spirit, and who yet, 
in order to get his daily bread or daily luxuries, carries 
on any work, which in itself tends to corrupt and to 
degrade his fellow-men, by tempting them to drunken- 
ness or sensuality, beguiling them into false principles of 
morality, teaching them to look atall life as a mere satis- 
faction of selfish greed, or for cynical laughter? If it be 
true that in our daily business we serve Christ, we shall, 
at whatever labour, at whatever sacrifice, strive to keep-. 
that business in itself pure and wholesome, in its con-. 
duct honest and true. 

But I believe also that from the same thought we 
shall gain greater energy of work. In all work that is - 
worth anything, from the lowest to the highest, there 
must be what has been called the ‘‘instinct of per- 
fection,” the desire to do our very best. Not to do 
only what will pay, what will satisfy imperfect human 
judgment, what will pass muster, at least for a time, 
and look perhaps to most men what it is not. If 
there be no pride in good work as such, there can be no 
good labour in the field, no good workmanship, no good 
‘manufacture. Still less can the work of the higher 
professions ever deserve the name it bears. Yet what 
can sustain that noble instinct, in the dull wear and 
tear of life, in the fierce temptations of competition, ~ 
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and against the loud fallacies of popular opinion? I 
know nothing which here can compare with the con- 
vietion that we serve the Lord Christ, that we look to 
His praise and not the praise of men. Our great poet 
has nobly described that praise, when he says, 


“Fame is no plant which grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads above in those pure eyes 
And perfect judgment of all-judging Jove ; 
What He pronounces lastly on thy deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


Yet that praise, the “Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” waits on all honest work done for His sake. 
It was said, and said truly, that noble buildings like 
this ancient Abbey were raised in days gone by, because 
men raised them as a religious work, and understood 
that 


“High heaven disdains the lore 
Of nicely caleulated less or more.” 


So I believe it is in all daily business. If we would 
have in it the concentrated energy which thirsts for 
perfection, we must believe that in it we serve the 
Lord. 

Yet with that greater energy there will be also 
greater peace, because greater contentment, in the work 
to which God has called us. Nothing can, indeed, be 
more absurd than to disparage contentment, as though 
it kept men back from enterprise and progress. No! 
whenever a man is capable of higher and better things 
than the work which has been given him to do, then 
by that very capacity God calls him to advance, and he 
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will advance and rise. But, after all, there must be 
commonplace works and commonplace men to do them. 
We cannot all be originators and leaders; for most of 
us are but fit to follow, and there is no more pitiable — 
sight than an ill-grounded ambition, chafing at, and 
perhaps neglecting, what it can do, while it stretches 
after what is beyond its power. Religion bids a man be 
content at every stage, whether he has to pause there 
or rise higher; and justifies that contentment by the 
knowledge that all, both high and low, serve but one 
Master. In the courts of earthly kings, by a custom 
lingering in idea even to our own days, the greatest 
nobles have always been proud to do menial service, if 
it be but for the king. If our work seems to us dull 
and prosaic and low, what matters it when we know 
that it is a service to the King of kings? 

But while Christianity thus breathes into our daily 
business greater proof, greater energy, greater peace, yet, 
lastly, it resolutely keeps down that business to its 
appointed place, as being one way, and one way only, of 
our fellow-working with God. I will not to-day speak 
of that public spirit and sense of brotherhood and self- 
sacrifice which it gives. That belongs properly to the > 
next sermon. I will only say, in passing, that no man 
has a right, in pursuing his own business, to be careless 
of its effects on the public good or public prosperity, still: 
more on public morality. We distrust. the caveat 
emptor, when it really means, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” We hate devotion to a class, when it means 
carelessness of the country. But of this hereafter. 

Now we confine our thoughts for the moment to 
ourselves only. Christianity teaches us that we are not 
mere machines for the business of the world, but are 
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made for immortality ; and that the one true purpose of 
life, which all else must subserve, is (so far as concerns 
ourselves) to cultivate our true humanity by growing 
up into the image of Christ. Therefore, while it bids us 
work, and work hard, in our daily business, it bids us also 
look beyond it to all that can lighten, all that can exalt, 
all that can purify humanity. It bids us seek all know- 
ledge—not merely what will serve our business, but all 
that is good and true. It forbids our sacrifice to mere 
drudgery all that wholesome relaxation and amuse- 
ment, by which alone we may keep play and elasticity of 
mind. It teaches us to study and to love all that is 
beautiful in Nature and Art, perhaps the more if our 
daily work be prosaic and dull. It teaches us to hold 
the moral life of duty and love, especially as it makes 
the sacredness of a home infinitely more precious than 
the most absorbing claims of business. But, above all, 
as the sanctity of this holy day testifies (and God 
grant that under no pretence whatever that sanctity is 
impaired !), it teaches us to rest from work, for the 
cultivation of the spiritual life—the life, that is, of 
communion with God in Jesus Christ. There is an 
infinite exaltation and purification of soul in the simple 
prayer night and morning, at the bedside or in the 
family worship, which raises us above the earth to the 
throne of God. There is an enlargement of soul, almost 
incalculable, in the services of this church day by day, 
for all who can come to them; and how many more 
could come if they would! And these lead up to the 
greater services of the Lord’s Day ; and in them to the 
holiest of all at the Holy Table of His Body and Blood. 
By these Christianity would so cultivate the spiritual 
life, that even in daily work its music may linger in the 
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heart and interpenetrate the life, and thus prepare the 
soul more and more, whether in work or in worship, for 
that eternal rest in heaven, which is nothing more ‘nor 
less than a perfect communion with God. 

Brethren, this it is which Christianity teaches to 
the business of life. Perhaps (I may remark in passing) 
this phase of Christian teaching reads itself most plainly 
into the lesson of that simple and noble life, on which 
so many millions on this side of the Atlantic, as on the 
other, have been in these few days dwelling with un- 
mixed admiration and almost unexampled sympathy.* 
Tt is well worth while for us all to ponder it. Most of 
us (if not all) are engaged in that business; yet all are 
Christians in profession and name. I would ask you 
this night, ere the rest of this holy day pass away, to 
ponder these things in your secret souls, that, when to- 
morrow brings you back to the hard dull round of daily 
- work, you may find in it the means more and more 
of serving the Lord. Never were truer words written 
than those of the hymn, so well known that it is almost 
hackneyed — 


“We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
* % * * * * 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


I wish that of all who know them, and perhaps 
linger over the simple music of their idea and words, 
each would consider how far his daily business makes 


* The allusion is to President Garfield. 
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any pretence of carrying them out—how far he can dare 
to say boldly, although humbly, “I am serving the 
Lord, and not man ; I am following the Lord, and none 
other. Whether I am admired or scorned by man is a 
very small matter; whether I prosper or fail to prosper, 
as the world deems of prosperity, is a smaller matter 
_ still. To my own Master I stand or fall. Nay, I know 

that I shall be holden up; for God is able to make me 
stand.””? So we shall wish to be able to say, when we 
come to die. So let us strive that we may say honestly, 
so long as God wills that we live. God grant that the 
grace to say it may be ours, through the mediation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
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Christianity and Polttirs,* 





“As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of malicious- 
ness, but as the servants of God. Honour all men. Love the 
brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king.”—1 Pet. ii. 16, 17. 





I pzstre to continue to-day the consideration of the 
direct effects of Christian faith on the course of our own 
daily life, and so on the well-being of human society. 
Now, for that progress of humanity which we call 
civilisation, it is assuredly necessary, first, that each 
man should have full scope of freedom for the play of 
energy in his own individual work and culture; next, 
that all individuals should have their place of duty and 
power in guiding the common life of the whole nation ; 
and lastly, that all nations should feel themselves bound 
together in one human brotherhood by a common law, a 
mutual duty, an unrestricted sympathy. Our inquiry 
as to the bearing of our Christianity on our practical 
life has already touched on its relation to the first of 
these elements of life. I have sought to trace its bene- 
ficent power over what we call “business ;” that is, on 
‘the private individual work by which most of us 
have to live, and by which all maintain their right 
places and functions in human society. Here I have 


* Preached on the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, Oct. 9th, 1881, 
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tried to set before you its power to purify business by 
truth and honesty; to inspire it with new energy and 
instinct of perfection; to calm this vivid energy by 
contentment ; and to subordinate it rigidly to the culti- 
vation of the higher humanity in thought, morality, 
devotion to God. To-day I would speak of Chris- 
tianity as if bears upon our social and political life, 
and try to test the power of the Gospel on the social 
element of human life. How far does it teach us to 
bear our part rightly in the common life of the nation ? 
How does it teach us to guide that common national 
life, so as to serve the interests of all humanity, and 
thus to’redound to the glory of God ? 

Suffer me here to remind you that, while these 
questions concern all Christians deeply, they ought to 
come home with some especial force to us Englishmen. 
For we belong to a country where, for generations and 
even centuries, every man has had his recognised freedom, 
power, and duty, in political life, to an extent which 
perhaps has hardly been the lot of any other people. 
This country, moreover, is one which, by the unexampled 
spread of its commerce and its language, its institutions 
and its political power, has certainly been called, in a 
very special degree, to be a fellow-worker with God for 
the good of all mankind. In our own political freedom 
and self-vovernment, and in this world-wide influence 
of our country, we take a not ignoble pride. But to a 
Christian that natural pride ought to be merged in a 
deep sense at once of thankfulness and of responsibility. 
“What shall we render to the Lord for all the benefits 
that He hath done unto us?” 

The very question sends us back with increased 
earnestness to the consideration, what has Christianity 
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to do with political and social life? What isits message > 


to those, who earnestly desire to do their duty to a great 
country, ‘and their still higher duty to all mankind ? 

I. There are those who are strangely disinclined to. 
recognise any connection whatever between the two. 
Just as some men try to separate Christianity and 
business, the Sunday worship and the week-day work, 
so others would altogether banish religion from social and 
political life. Sometimes in fear of its transcendent power 
over the mind, and dislike of the morbid and fanatic forms 
which that power has often assumed ; sometimes in the 
idea that it accords solely with the higher spheres of 
being, and cannot be transplanted to other soil; sometimes 
in a mistaken jealousy for its sacredness, lest it should be 
contaminated by the wear and soil of ordinary life. To 
some extent, perhaps, the course of modern thought and 
practice has tended in this direction. The days of 
political sermons are over—on the whole, happily over. 
The pulpit has surrendered to other agencies some 
functions of teaching which it formerly exercised. We 
ministers of religion, with a view to our higher duties, 
often find it necessary or advisable to restrict our free- 
dom of political action and influence. But can it be (as 
some think) that the life of Christian faith, in its ideas 
and its aspirations, can bear to be dissociated from 
the social and political life, which occupies so large a 
part of our experience? Is it not startling that, with 
some noble exceptions, the organs of opinion on this 
political and social life deal with all other motives, and 
omit altogether—what, nevertheless, those who speak 
would never themselves ignore—that religious motive, 
which, if it be true at all, ought to have an universal 
scope of power? If these things are well, then perhaps 
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men ought to follow out these ideas to their logical 
conclusion, as the old ascetics did, by altogether retiring 
from the world and its interests. But, whatever is right, 
it is surely wrong and futile to attempt the impossible 
task of altogether separating our religious and political 
life; as if we were different men at the polling-booth 
and on the platform, in the political association or the 
House of Parliament, from what we are in private and 
family devotion and in the Church of God. 

Now, in this opinion, as in most widespread opinions, 
there is a curious and perplexing mixture of truth and 
falsehood. It is perfectly true that all political and social 
life, even at its best, belongs to this world, which must 
pass away. Hence, on the one hand, it cannot touch 
that sacred individuality of the soul, in its personal 
relation to God in Jesus Christ, which is the essence of 
all true religion, and the source of the spiritual or eternal 
life, which can never die. Nor, again, on the other 
hand, can it either make or break the Communion of 
Saints—that spiritual brotherhood in the Church of 
Christ, through common unity with Him, knowing no 
distinction of nations and languages, incapable of being 
‘limited by space and time, or destroyed by the hand of 
death. It is true, therefore, that in all this the Christian 
breathes a higher air, and is in his absolute loyalty the 
citizen of a better country than this world can give. 
Just as he cannot be a mere man of business, so he 
cannot be a mere politician, a mere student of social 
science, a mere philanthropist. He must be something 
more. When higher duties and interests intervene, 
he must unquestionably sacrifice the lower, and refuse 
to give to Cesar the things which belong to God. But 
it is surely the grossest, if the commonest, of fallacies to 
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suppose that what cannot have the first place in our 
hearts is to have no place at all. How often we forget 
the pregnant words of our Lord Himself, “These 
things ought ye to have done and not to leave the 
others undone!” The kingdoms of the political world 
are to be made, so far as we can help to make them, 
“the kingdoms of God and of His Christ.” As the 
body and soul act and react upon each other, so it is 
with the political and social conditions of life on the one 
hand, and the religious life of the spirit on the other. 
True that we are “ pilgrims and sojourners on the earth ;” 
yet the condition of the land of our pilgrimage concerns 
us as we pass through it, and tells upon the safety and 
the happiness of the passage itself. There are (as we 
frankly confess) times, offices, and persons such, that in 
them the higher religious enthusiasm may claim rightly 
so absolute a predominance, as to leave no room for 
aught else. But, as a rule, it is bad for an individual, 
if he cares nothing for political and social interests; it 
is bad for a community if any classes in it, especially 
those of higher tone and profession, hold aloof from all 
political action ; it is bad for religion, if it cut itself off 
altogether from any part of the common life of those 
whom it would lead to higher and better life here and 
hereafter. — es 
I believe, therefore, that /Christianity has very much 
to do with the great principles of political and social 
questions, mondsbevertiree to-eontendthat~theGospelys-<« 
as in the celebrated words of the text, lays down~great 
laws, and writes them by grace’on the heart, which 
ought to rule.our-eommon national life, even in its 
datiat? Tontine; _even-in.ijts-wildest’excitément. 
ae. You will not, indeed, as a rule, find its teaching 
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expressly and formally directed to national life at all. 
For the stock examples of patriotism and love of free- 
dom we still quote the worthies of ancient Greece and 
Rome. For the Scriptural examples of deep love of 
country and loyalty to its head, we still turn to the 
pages of the Old Testament, as in the ery, “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning,” “O pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they 
shall prosper that love thee.” But this results partly 
from the circumstances under which the New Testament 
was written, partly from the great ideas which it had to 
enunciate. If we look to circumstances, we observe that, 
when the Gospel was first preached, it was addressed 
to those who; under the universal despotism of Rome, 
had lost all opportunity of free national life. If we 
look to what is of infinitely more consequence—the 
essential spirit and glory of the Gospel—we see that 
it has to deal with universal and eternal. principles, 
identified with no forms of social and political life, able 
to rule and inspire all, yet bound up essentially with 
none. But yet, under the sway of these principles, the 
nation has become what in the first days it was not— 
the unit of human society. The national life in every 
Christian country has developed itself with a singular 
intensity of power; and the fire of patriotism and 
loyalty has burnt all the more brightly, because the 
Gospel has broken down the barriers which seemed to 
guard, but tended to choke it, and has let in upon it 
the free air of heaven. The power of the Gospel has 
always been directed to give life to great. universal 
principles, leaving them to work for themselves in all 
their natural spheres of action, whether the family, the 
| nation, or the race. 
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a Is this not so in the case before us ? Eatioee 
; that the three great requisites for political 


life are the love of freedom, the spirit of loyalty, and the 
enthusiasm of brotherhood, or patriotism. See with 
what singular simplicity and vividness these are brought a 
out to us in the words of the text! “coals 
The spirit of freedom—“ as free, and not using liberty ~? 
for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.” 
Note here the true spirit of freedom in the assertion of 
our own rights and liberty of action, not for “‘malicious- 
ness ””’—not (that is) for our own selfish purposes, or 
even for the wantonness of reckless exercise ; but “ for 
the service of God,” that is, for the glorious privilege 
of fellow-working with Him, and in that fellowship of 
following the Lord Jesus Christ, by devotion to the 
happiness and goodness of His creatures. What could 
better describe the social and political aspect of freedom, 
as it is concerned not with our own individual work in 
life, but with the part which we are called upon to take 
in the great life of our nation? It is, indeed, thus 
only that it can be preserved; thus only can it be a 
blessing to the world. If once an individual, a class, a 
nation, which has been made free, either in an indolent 
or cowardly tameness cares not to assert its freedom, 
or, in a spirit of maliciousness, asserts it simply as a 
means of wealth and ease, of glory and power, then has 
it fallen from its birthright of glorious liberty; and 
history confirms the sentence of Holy Scripture, that 
it shall be, as it deserves to be, “a servant of serraae 
a slave of slaves. ; 
The spirit of loyalty-—“ Fear God, and honour the a 
king.” The two principles seldom are, never ought to 
be, separate. If the king is honoured, being himself a 
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mere man, it must be because God is feared ; because 
(in the grand words of the Old Testament) the king 
is “the Lord’s anointed,” or (as the New Testament more 
philosophically extends the idea) “the powers that be 
are ordained (as vicegerents) of God.” Never, of course, 
can they be absolute vicegerents. There is to us but 
one Supreme King, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. All 
other authorities, whether in Church or State, are simply 
His imperfect representatives. But yet they are true 
vicegerents. They act under limitations, which they 
may not pass, under laws which are based on right, and 
not on arbitrary will; so fulfilling the purpose of God’s 
Providence ; so bearing a large share of the burden of 
humanity, Therefore, they claim at our hands, for His 
sake, true loyalty ; which implies (be it remembered) not 
only obedience but reverence, not only duty but love. 
It is impossible not to remind ourselves that to us, far 
more than to those whom St. Peter addressed, that pre- 
cept should come home. For he wrote to men who were 
living under a foreign despotism, wielding as its sceptre 
a ruthless sword. He wrote at a time when that 
sceptre was swayed by a Nero, with hands soon to 
be deeply stained, through mere cruelty and slanderous. 
recklessness, with Christian blood. We have a rule over 
us, which is, in the truest sense, representative of the 
free life of the people; and that peaceful and righteous 
rule is at this moment invested, by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all, with the sacredness of deep personal rever- 
ence. Well, indeed, is it for us. For never can a 
country prosper, unless the chief authority be hedged 
round with reverence. Never will it greatly prosper, if 
| that reverence be untinged by some glow of love. 


ae But beyond freedom and loyalty there is the spirit of 
\ 
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brotherhood. ‘Honour all men ”—give (that is) to all, 
high and low, the respect, the consideration, the noha 
which are their due. In these words we trace the spirit 
of humility and forbearance, deference and respect for 
others, which limits the self-assertion of the strong indi- 
vidual, or the overwhelming majority. ‘Love the 
brotherhood ’”—in these words breathes the spirit of 
enthusiastic self-sacrifice for the whole community, 
which counts self as a little thing; which esteems it 
a joy and a privilege to live and to die for all. —_ 
It is true that, for the reason which I have already ~) 
given, these commands are not confined to the body 
politic. The first extends far beyond it, to the whole 
race of man. The second looks especially to the brother- 
hood of the Christian Church, of which one essential . 
characteristic is that it is Catholic or Universal, co-exten - 
sive in capacity and promise with all humanity. Nor 
shall we fail to discover that this truth is of great signi- 
ficance, in preventing that absolute absorption, in social 
and political interests, which degrades our own highest 
humanity, and that idolatry of patriotism to one single 
country, which may easily become inhuman to others. 
But, nevertheless, the principles of this deference and 
self-sacrifice must apply, in its right measure and degree, 
to every community of which we are members; and 
certainly in no doubtful application to the nation, espe- 
cially if it be a free nation and therefore a true brother- 
hood. Nay,it-seems_to.me-that-the-spizit.of-enthustasm | 
for the whole brotherhood, whiehit things national we 
term patriotism;” “6értainly more than loyalty—perhaps 
evenwfiore than freedom—is the characteristic teaching 
: We cannot call Christianity a religion 
of equality. For equality is a dangerously amniliguous 
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word ; in one sense it is a sacred and priceless truth; 
and in another it is an unnatural and impossible figment. 
But the other two names of the famous triad it certainly 
may assume. It is unquestionably a religion of liberty 
and fraternity ; yet a liberty restrained and tempered by 
loyalty ; a fraternity recognising one Almighty Father, 
and so reverencing all who bear mission from Him. There. 
can hardly be nobler elements of the true political life. 
They can hardly be more plainly taught, more vividly 
enforced, than in the pages of the New Testament. How, 
therefore, if -we are Christians indeed, can we fail to 
rekindle at the altar of our Christianity the undying 


= 


\ fire of high social and political aspiration ? 


ITI. Is it not well to ask ourselves what is our actual 
experience here? We are all, in some degree, gifted with 
political power; and in this I include not only what bears 
this name in a technical and restricted sense, but all 
opportunities of acting upon the common life ; whether in 
this or that city and neighbourhood, or in the nation at 
large; whether by legal vote, or by moral influence ; 
whether by helping to make law, or by moulding public 
opinion. Nothing is clearer than that this power, as it 
has constantly widened out during the last half-century, 
will extend more widely still. Nor can I suppose that 
any one of us, who reads and thinks, can be devoid of 
political interest, or can pass through these critical 
times with a stupid or supercilious carelessness. 

But_.we_are_also--Christians; and, \as Christians, we 
are bound to see in all our life, corporate as well: ag 
individual, an opportunity of conforming our own souls 
to the image of Christ, and of stamping the impress of - 
His will and His example on the life of the whole com. 
munity. What should this Christian faith teach 
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us in regard to political enthusiasm and political 
action ? — 
First of all, it ought to give us a freer and more” ? 
energetic determination to claim our right share in the 
social and national life. For to us history is no mere 
phantasmagoria of change ; in which one nation rises and 
another falls, one class advances and another recedes, 
each individual struts his brief hour on the stage, and - 
then gives place to another short-lived and impotent 
actor. Those who hold that wretched idea of life may 
well despise their freedom, and surrender it contentedly 
to any authority, which will take from them the burden 
of an aimless and hopeless existence. But no Christian 
can ever hold this view. To us history isa working out, 
through human hands, of the great dispensation of God 
to man, the central fact of which is the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ. In that working out every truth 
maintained, every wrong undone, every tear of the 
oppressed wiped away, every education of an individual 
soul, every elevation of a class, is a step towards the 
final consummation of all things in the victory of truth 
and love. It is a service to God, and a preparation for 
the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. If we have power to 
aid in that progress, we have responsibility. By that 
responsibility we are bound to claim our own freedom, 
and use its opportunities. By that responsibility we 
are bound to direct in right channels the great power 
and influence of our English-people. How can any one 
who realises this stand aloof, while the great drama of 
political life is unrolling itself, in selfish devotion to 
his own business, in indolent and cowardly care of his 
own ease, in philosophic indifference, or in a religious 
asceticism despairing of the world? No! In any 
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great political crisis, as surely as in the critical times 
of the spiritual struggle within, or of the battle of the 
Church without, he will hear the Lord’s words, ‘ He 
that is not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth 
not with Me scattereth.” Hearing, he must and he 
| will obey. 
But, in the next place, feeling that in all social 
‘* and political action there is a service of Christ, he will 
strive, as in his private business, to keep it honest and 
truthful, unselfish and pure. The words, Jefear, sound 
almost an irony to those who know what the war of 
politics too often is. They who look anxiously on the 
progress of free institutions see with absolute dis- 
may, not merely the occurrence of corruption and 
bribery, of slander and misrepresentation, of treachery 
and intrigue, but—what is infinitely worse—the hu- 
miliating fact that these things are looked upon as 
matters of course, even made the recognised sub- 
ject of sport and ridicule. The very lave which 
should guard against them are baffled and enfeebled 
through want of the support of public opinion. 
The very men who pass them are tempted, almost 
| forced, virtually to break them. Last Sunday I 
ventured to urge upon you how monstrous falsehood 
and dishonesty in business must seem to those who 
believe that in it they serve the Lord. Must we not 
plead even more earnestly against these same evils, when 
they are poisoning the very constitution and political 
freedom of which we are so justly proud? What 
matters it how common they are, or how often tacitly 
excused by that insensibility to wrong done to the 
public, which constantly deadens a conscience sensitive 
to wrong done to the individual? These things, to 
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every true man, still more to every true Christian, are 
deep and deadly sins. Woe be to the country where 
they gain supreme dominion! Woe be to those who 
have influence and power, in Church or State, if they 
stoop to palter to them, if they bear not a bold and 
unmistakable witness against them! What can our 
conscience say of these things when we come to kneel 
before God? What will He, the great Judge, pro- 
nounce upon them when He comes at the Judgment 
Day ? 


give spirit and purity to our political life, but it should 
also tentper it by the sense of a deeper spiritual unity, 
underlying all political divisions, and a spiritual purpose 
of life, awakening a sacred enthusiasm, which politics 
can never stir. Conflicts in political life there must be: 
the existence of parties, concentrating individual force, 
is inevitable. But it concerns the welfare of every 
nation that there should be some power to rush in 
between the combatants, if ever their combat becomes 
deadly, and cry out, “‘ Sirs, ye are brethren, why do ye 
wrong one to another?” Other such powers there are. 
There is the sense of our common Kaetish: loyalty and 
freedom ; there is the sense, not only of a common pa- 
triotism, but of a common human love of all that is 
true and pure and good; there is, as we see again and 
again in the fiercest political struggles, the bond of 
common sympathy with joy and sorrow, which makes 
the whole world kin. But these are (£beheve) as 
ncthing compared with the sense of a common Chris- 
tianity; nay, beyond even this, the reverence for the 


humanity, for which, even when it knows Him not, 


the One Saviour died. God grant that, in all ages of 
Yt 


But once more. Not only should our Christianity : 


{ 
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the future, as in all ages of the past, the name of Christ 
may still temper strife, calm and control the stormy 
political waters, and teach them to be still beneath the | 
feet of Him who walked the waves ! 

YY Nor is this all. For Christianity must also’ inter- 
vene in the name of true spiritual individuality to 
keep a man from such absorption in political drudgery 
or political excitement as may destroy his true hu- 
manity. When once a man realises for himself that he 
has a present communion with God in Jesus Christ— 
when he has even a glimpse of what it means to have a 
part in that infinite future which stretches out beyond 
the grave, in the unspeakable bliss which we call heaven 
—then surely he can never degenerate into the mere 
politician or the believer in the omnipotence of social 
science; he will never sacrifice the true humanity of 
himself or his brethren at the altar of party spirit or 
political success. For he must hear the Divine voice 
which says, “ Render to Cesar the things that are 

\_ Cesar’s, and unto God the things which are God’s.”’ - 

g~ Yet one other effect pf Christianity on this political 
and social life # may notices, It must keep men 
from that idolatry of patriotism, which cares simply 
and solely for the wealth and the glory and the happi- 
ness of © an by and forgets that these things, after 
all, are means and not ends; that they constitute, not a 
possession but a trust ; that, only in proportion as they 
subserve the true end, which is the good of all humanity 
and the glory of God, are they deserving of our highest 
enthusiasm, or, indeed, capable of being commended in 
prayer to the righteous Providence of God. It is true 
that, as God has made us Hmeksheren, we are bound to 
seck to serve Him chiefly through the service of our dear 
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country. We acknowledge that those who forget it 
deserve the sneer which brands them as the friends of 
every nation but their own. But still it is Christianity 
which has actually created the sense of a brotherhood 
of nations, and of a true love of humanity. The days 
are gone, when, as in old heathen times, the word 
“foreigner”? was the same as “enemy,” and when, 
as under the old Jewish system, any one nation had a 
right to arrogate to itself the position of the chosen 
people of God. The true Christian, who by political 
action has any power to shape the destinies of his 
country, whether in the peaceful conquests of commerce 
and higher civilisation, or in the awful crisis of present 
or impending war, can never propose to himself any less 
object than that which was before the eyes of his Master 
—the redemption of all humanity from ignorance and 
misery and sin, and the regeneration of all nations to be 
parts of the great kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

My brethren, this, and much more than this, does 
Christianity teach us as to the political life. I leave 
the teachings to your own earnest thoughts and prayers. 
God grant that by us all as Christians the lesson may be 
learnt! So shall our political life rise to higher energies 
of freedom and responsibility. So shall it be purer 
from all corruption and slander and deceit—fuller of the 
sympathy which should underlie all divisions—larger in 
its aims of beneficence to man and glory to God. May 
God grant this for the sake of our own souls and for the 
sake of the country we love; but far more for the 
sake of that service in which all individuals and all 
nations meet, the service of the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ! 
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“This is life eternal, to know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.”—John xvii. 3. 





Our subject is still the bearmg of Christian faith on 
the great forces which rule our daily life. Hitherto 
we have considered its relation to the two great practical 
activities which meet us and engage our energies day 
by day—the private “business” by which each man 
lives and claims his place in the world, and the common 
social and political action which unites us all as members 
of a great society. I have tried to show you how 
Christianity—that is, the light of the Gospel, and the 
power of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ—must tend 
to purify both from all falsehood and corruption; to 
give a new spring of hopeful energy to both, as being 
means of fellow-working with God; to keep both to 
their own proper sphere, lest they should absorb the 
higher humanity; and to limit both by the sense at 
once of the sacred individuality of each soul before God, 
and the unity of the souls of all mankind with one 
another in Him. 

Now we turn from the practical activities of life to 
consider two great forces, belonging in themselves to the 
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more abstract world of thought, which nevertheless tell 
powerfully on human society as a whole, and, therefore, 
both directly and indirectly affect our individual selves. 
To-day I ask you to think of the relation in which 
Christianity stands to the Science, the result and the 
guide of that desire to know, which is an universal 
instinct in man; next Sunday of its relation to the Art, 
which embodies the equally irresistible desire to create. 
These are powers which in their idea and in their actual 
force are as catholic as Christianity itself. In con- 
templating them our thoughts must pass from the swift 
narrow streams of the individual and national energy, 
to the boundless tides of influence which wash the 
shores of humanity itself. 

Yet do not think that they have no concern with the 
practical life on which we have dwelt hitherto, and with 
which, indeed, it is the especial function of the pulpit to 
deal. In their higher and more perfect forms’ no doubt 
they belong to the comparatively few. But with their 
more rudimentary forms there is surely none of us who 
has not a direct sympathy. For who does not delight 
to learn and to know? Who does not try somehow, 
with hand or voice or head, to create? The two desires 
awake simultaneously in childhood, and hardly die out, 
till old age has stiffened the faculties into torpor and 
decay. Indirectly, moreover, even their higher forms 
tell through the few on society at large, and so on each 
individual of the many. The most unscientific is 
affected by the Science, and the most inartistic by the 
Art, of the age in which he lives. Hence we may be 
sure, that the Christianity which claims the whole man, 
and the whole of every man, for God in Christ, must 
have some message to deliver in respect of these two 
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great influences, so deeply and powerfully moving 
over the face of the whole world. 

I. What will that message be? Very clearly it can- 
not be in true Christianity—whatever it may have been 
in some who have spoken as Christians—it cannot be 
(I say) for a moment a message of discouragement and 
condemnation. For consider that both these desires in 
man, in their actual reality and in their unbounded and 
insatiable aspiration, are signs of the image of God in 
man. They are proofs of likeness to Him who knows 
all and creates all. If there be religions which aim 
simply at abasing the infinite littleness of His creatures 
before the feet of the infinite greatness of God, denying 
them all likeness to Him, all freedom—lI had almost 
said all being—before Him, then to such religions 
Science and Art are delusions to be ruthlessly and sternly 
dissipated, or presumptions to be strongly checked. But 
Christianity is a religion which starts from the belief in 
a real image of God in man, and which has it for its one 
object to renew and perfect that image by the putting 
on of the life of Jesus Christ. It cannot but rejoice in 
all that brings out in action this likeness to the work of 
God Himself. It must sanction and bless these Divine 
impulses to know and to create. It ought to wish God- 
speed !—in the true sense of that pregnant word—to 
every advance of Science, and to every fresh achievement 
of Art; and, as we survey the world of modern civilisa- 
tion, comparing in it the Christian and non-Christian 
races, we cannot but see that on the whole this blessing 
has been spoken, and has not been spoken in vain. 

Yet, as I say this, it must occur to many of us that 
there are times when Science and Art on the one hand, 
and Christianity on the other, have assumed the tone of 
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rivalry, have even broken out into mutual hostility and 
denunciation. There was a time in the sixteenth 
century, when in the great movement proudly named 
the “ Renaissance,” that is, the “new birth of man- 
kind,” Humanity, as they said, rose up against 
Divinity. Art and literature claimed to supersede 
religion as ruling principles of individual life and 
human society. The time in which we live now is a 
time in which science, and especially physical science, 
advances much the same claim; representing the glories 
of Christian faith as gorgeous visions of cloudland at 
the sunrise of thought, destined to melt away in the 
clear cold light of scientific truth. Even those who can 
least estimate that claim, or perhaps understand it, yet 
feel an uneasy consciousness that it is put forward. 
Accordingly, if they love their Christianity, they are apt 
to dread or hate Science; and if they love Science, 
to look with distrust and jealousy, which often becomes 
intense hatred, on Christianity. Why is this, if Chris- 
tianity ought (as we have said) to bless both Science and 
Art? Those who look more deeply into the matter, 
under the light of historical experience as well as abstract 
theory, will certainly believe that just as Christianity 
three centuries ago’ assimilated and even pressed into 
its service the reviving power of modern literature and 
art, so now it will not only hold its own, but will learn 
from modern science what it has to teach, and work all 
that is true in that teaching into its own system of 
truth. But why should there be in the meantime these 
jealousies, and these loud notes of antagonism ? 

The answer is simple. Christianity can rejoice in all 
other influences which are true and good; but, in loyalty 
to the Master-whom it serves, it can never cede to them 
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the first place, or an equal place, in sovereignty over 
life. Christ must be supreme, or He is nothing. In 
old days we read of what Gibbon calls “the philosophic 
devotion”? of a Roman emperor, who in the chapel of 
his palace mingled the figures of Abraham and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ with the images of heathen gods and 
men. He has many followers now. Most men who 
think and read history are ready to give to Christianity 
perhaps a place of equality, perhaps even a high pedestal 
of dignity, among the powers that rule the world. But 
this cannot be enough. The essential principle of the 
Gospel is enunciated in the text by our Lord Himself. 
It is good to know all, to know Nature, and to know 
Man; but to know the only true God, and to know the 
Godhead in Jesus Christ, whom He has sent, this, and 
this only, is “ the life eternal.” 

Observe the two points. All religion pleads for the 
knowledge of God. Christianity for the knowledge of 
God in and through the Lord Jesus Christ. We hold 
that without other knowledge we may be obliged, and 
in that case must be content, to live and die. Without 
this we hold that man cannot be said truly to live at all. 

II. It must be under the light of this supreme 
principle that Christianity contemplates the advance of 
human science in the various spheres of knowledge, 
which lie open, first to the observation, and then to the 
reflection, of man. 

These spheres are wide indeed, so great that even 
now the whole science of the world has traversed but a 
little of each. 

There is, first of all, the great system of Nature, so 
far as it is destitute of life; the earth in all its greatness 
of variety and beauty, which we can study deeply and 
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closely; the sun and the moon and the planets, of 
which, as bound to our earth, we can know, far less, 
indeed, but still much; beyond these the boundless 
universe of the starry sphere, and the world-wide forces 
of light, electricity, and the like, which pervade it, of 
which our knowledge is vague and scanty, yet real as 
far as it goes, and marvellously extended in this gene- 
ration. 

Then next, set within this, and yet cut off from it by 
a barrier, which as yet our science cannot cross, there is 
the great world of organic life, the vegetative or 
animal life, capable of action and reaction in relation 
to the other, but not, so far as we can see, of being 
produced from it. Whatever life may be, it is clearly 
a distinct power, marking out a new sphere of being. 
We can apparently destroy it; but, unlike the merely 
material forces, we cannot bring it forth again. 

But this great realm of life is again split asunder 
by a great division, in the existence of various degrees 
of free energy, reasoning, affection, almost moral sense, 
in the animal races, raising them above the mere vege- 
tative life. The exact line of division it may be hard 
to trace in the lowest forms of animate life, but yet 
gradually, in the highest orders of the animal creation, 
it develops into a wholly different power from the 
mightiest material force, or from the most magnificent 
forms of vegetative life. However difficult it may be 
drawn by definition, there is still a line of demarcation 
which our science cannot cross,*and which our art 
cannot obliterate by development. The elephant, the 
horse, the dog, differ, not in degree but in kind, from 
the soil on which they roam, or the vegetation on which 
they feed. 
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But, lastly, there rises before us the kingdom of 
humanity, marked by the power to contemplate the 
invisible, and in consequence of this, by the capacity of 
abstract thought and the gift of language. Grant that 
the visible frame of humanity is closely connected with 
both the lower spheres of nature ; grant that even to its 
spiritual element there are shadows of likeness in the 
animal kingdom. Yet surely no one who looks at fact, 
and not at theory, can doubt that the humanity which 
has language, literature, institutions, science, and art, 
and which is so entirely one, that within a generation 
or two the most savage individual nature can be civi- 
lised, is incapable of being confounded with even the 
highest developments of the merely animal kingdom. 
Is it not remarkable that as Science, by enlarging the 
objects at which we gaze, seems to teach the physical 
littleness of man, yet by its own progress in conception 
it enhances his intellectual greatness? What can we say 
of the nature which, inhabiting this little earth, can yet 
predict the movements and measure the orbits of every 
planet, and even weigh the density and test the sub- 
stance of the far-distant star ?; 

So the science of man moves on through all these 
fields of knowledge—the kingdom of force and matter, 
the kingdom of organic life, the kingdom of animal 
instinct, the kingdom of humanity. In what spirit 
should the Christian contemplate that victorious advance? 

Surely he should rejoice in the excellence and triumphs 
of each science in its own sphere; believing that it is 
searching out some one element of the infinite work of 
his Master. But holding, as he must hold, that there is 
a Truth of God, capable of being in measure known to 
man, which at once stretches beyond all these and yet 
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underlies them all, he can never allow men to idolise 
any one form of scientific thought, as though it could — 
rightly claim the whole life of any man, or assume to 
itself the perfect solution of the great problem of being. 

III. On three points especially the Christian must 
dwell, in the light of this conception of the true knowledge. 

First, he must necessarily remind himself and others 
that no one form ought to arrogate to itself mainly or 
exclusively the name of science, or claim to be in itself 
absolute and complete.) Neither the science of matter, 
nor the science of mind, can rightly maintain that, when 
it fails to discover a thing, either the thing exists not, or 
if existing, is unknown and unknowable. Each is right 
in asserting what it discovers ; wrong, if it denies what 
others believe that they discover, because its own methods 
cannot touch them. The scalpel or the microscope cannot 
detect the secret of life; yet life as a real force is. The 
best physiological study of the brain or heart cannot 
find the secret of thought and conscience ; yet thought 
and conscience are powers as real in vitality and effect 
as the nervous energy or the circulation of the blood. 
This might seem obvious enough: yet such is the necessary 
absorption of the mind in one science—such that passion 
for perfect comprehension of all things which is the 
“Jast infirmity of noble minds ”—that this error recurs, 
now on this side and. now on that. Against it all true 
and large-minded philosophy utters its continual protest. 
But it is through religious faith, more than through 
philosophic comprehensiveness of thought, that the warn- 
ing comes home to the ardent votaries of this science or 
that, that— 


“There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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But there is a second warning, on which, again, a 
believer in God must lay emphatic stress—that while, in 
the lower realm of lifeless or vegetative nature, science 
needs nothing but the purely intellectual faculties—the 
“dry light” (as Bacon called it) of observation and 
reflection, of generalisation and intuition ; yet, in higher 
realms of being—in some degree, perhaps, in the nobler 
parts of the animal world, but chiefly in the world of 
man—true knowledge has equal need of the moral 
faculties, the conscience and the affections. It is a 
commonplace that no one can know men, who has no 
power of sympathy, strengthened by sense of duty, and 
kindled by the fire of love. The (so-called) “ knowledge 
of the world,” which is knowledge destitute of such 
sympathy, is proverbially shallow and uncertain. We 
see every day how the acutest intellects, wholly cold and 
passionless, whenever they deal with human nature, fall 
into practical and speculative errors, from which far 
duller minds, guided by the instinct of sympathy, are 
absolutely safe. Therefore, against the worshippers of 
mere intellect, Christianity must always contend that, if 
we would solve the secret of an universe in which 
moral being holds the first rank, the moral witness of 
conscience, and the instinctive energy of affection, must 
have their place, as well as the keen, cold sharpness of 
the understanding. 

But, after all, the third and main point, to. which 
Christianity has to direct thought, is one of which science 
can know little, though it naturally speculates much. 

If we contemplate anything, the great universe 
itself, or any province or any individual factor of it, there 
rise to the mind four questions :—‘‘ What is. it?” 
“ How does it manifest its being?” ‘Whence did 
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it come?” “ Why was it made, or what future does it 
subserve ?” 

Now of these questions, Science may claim in part to 
solve the first. It can tell what are the properties of a 
thing, what are the attributes of a person. It can help 
us, therefore, to recognise and to use each, perhaps to 
foresee and guide its action; and, as such knowledge is 
sufficient for most of our needs, we commonly say, 
when we have it, that we know what the thing or per- 
son is. But every one who has ever studied even the 
rudiments of Science knows that the ultimate nature 
and constitution of matter, the characteristics of the 
force of life, the nature of spirit, and its relations to life 
and matter, are to us absolute mysteries. We know no 
more of them now than men knew centuries ago, except, 
perhaps, that we are more conscious of our own ig- 
norance. 

No! the real sphere of Science is in the learning how 
things are, and, with less of certainty, how they came to 
be in the past, and how they will continue to be, or pass 
away, in the future. It can teach us what are the com- 
ponent parts of things or bodies, in what proportion they 
are combined, and into what elements they may be re- 
solved. It can discover the forces and “ laws ?”—which 
simply mean fixed rules of operation—under which they 
act, and are acted upon, both in the world of matter, 
and the world of humanity. It can distinguish the 
classes into which they fall, and tell how each class is 
related, in likeness and unlikeness, to the others. It 
can trace in the history of the world and of man, how— 
in what periods and by what means—all that is has 
grown out of simpler conditions. 

All this is well. But it does not answer the further 
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questions, “ Whence came all these things? ” “To what 
end are they tending?” These questions the mind will 
ask, driven by an imperious necessity, which is never 
crushed by agnostic rebuke of its presumption, or satis- 
fied by an accumulation of facts, in what calls itself a 
Positive philosophy. Just so might any one examine all 
the parts of this glorious church 3 note the various stones 
of which it is built, survey all the lines of its construc- 
tion, in the simplicity of main conception, and the 
manifold richness of detail ; and so deduce the laws of its 
architecture, and perhaps guess the time when it began, 
and the long period through which its various parts 
grew on. But all this could not tell us by whom it was 
planned, or for what object it was built. It could not 
tell us with certainty ; but as in this example, so in its 
most general inquiries into the problem of being, Science 
will form its theories with more or less of certainty. 

What is the first cause (it asks) from which all the 
universe sprang? Was it, on the one hand, a personal 
Mind? Was it, on the other, a natural Force, or a 
pervading impersonal Spirit? There lies the funda- 
mental antagonism, carrying with it also the decision of 
another great question; for to the creation of a per- 
sonal God, there attaches necessarily the idea of a design 
of wisdom and goodness; while on any other theory the 
end to which all tends is simply an end reached, and not 
a purpose realised. What shall the answer be? 

There can be no doubt historically that it is the first 
answer which has imprinted itself—as I believe, in- 
effaceably—on the mind of humanity. We have but to 
look at the direct witness of all the religions; or to look 
at the indirect evidence, deep and powerful from its very 
indirectness, of all the languages and the institutions of 
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the world. Asa matter of fact, there seems to be as 
universal an instinct of God, as of truth, of right, of 
love. When from that instinct the mind goes out along 
each line of thought—when we estimate the accumulated 
force of the combined witness of the intellect and the 
imagination, the conscience and the heart, each strong, 
though insufficient in itself, all converging to one great 
result—then I believe that even science, the science of 
Natural Theology, witnesses to a living God, with a 
voice which never has been, and never will be, drowned. 

But there rise up against it in these days bold 
denials of this old conclusion, uttered in the name, indeed, 
of the maturer wisdom of advanced civilisation, but 
constantly depending in reality on the untenable claim 
of the sole power of discovery of truth, as belonging to 
this or that part of science. And to contentions, which 
otherwise might probably be weak, they add a terrible 
force from the contemplation of the awful mystery of 
evil—in the lower form of -suffering, decay, destruction 
—in the subtler power of folly, and sin, and spiritual 
death—till they succeed, if not in drowning, at any rate in 
obscuring and perplexing, that deep natural belief in God. 

Now, here it is that Christianity utters her protest, 
striking in with a voice of authority in the great con- 
tradiction of opposing voices. It declares it to be the 
very “life eternal”’ of the soul “to know the Only True 
God”’—not an impersonal law, not a stream of tendency, 
not a soul of the universe, not a collective humanity, 
but a Living God, a Creator and Sustainer of all things, 
a Father who is in heaven. 

IV. But on what does it base this knowledge? It 
adds those distinctive, all-important words, “And Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” It takes up the mag- 
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nificent claim of these words of its Master—infinitely 
too great for man, nay, for any created being—“ No 
man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten 
Son .. . He hath revealed Him.” It adds, therefore, 
boldly to the law of science, the law of faith. 

It bids us observe that, while in respect of a thing 
we can know it, so far as we do know it, by science only ; 
yet that, if we would really know a person, he must 
disclose himself to us; and that, when we have tested 
him, and found him worthy of credit, then for the rest 
we must rely much, as every day we do rely, in faith on 
that self-disclosure, for what in our own searching we 
could not see. It bids us note further that such faith, 
for any nature higher than our own, whether in degree 
or in kind, grows larger and larger in its necessity, till 
it occupies the chief place, and bids us sit at the feet 
of the superior wisdom and righteousness and power. 
Hence it argues that, if there be a personal God, He can 
only be known by adding to the searching after God, 
the perfection of His revelation of Himself to man; 
_ and tracing out the historic growth of humanity in 
knowledge and goodness, it urges that such revelation 
of God has always been, not only by His voice within 
each individual soul, but by the mission of men, the 
few leaders of human-kind, to the whole race, whom 
men have followed in life and in death, in virtue, not 
primarily of understanding, but of loyal devotion of faith. 

Then, asserting the law of faith as one great power, 
perhaps the mightiest power, of those which move the 
world, it brings that law to an absolute supernatural 
completion in the Lord Jesus Christ. It calls not, 
indeed, for an unreasoning faith. No! it invites the 
thoughtful scrutiny of all signs which lead us to Him 
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It shows us the present living power of His Gospel, 
utterly unique in its intellectual and moral and spiritual 
force in the history of the world, and bids us see that it 
is but reproduction in countless human lives of the life 
of Jesus Christ. Then it leads us to that life itself, 
in all the signs of power, wisdom, goodness, infinitely 
above man, till we ery out “ Lord, to whom else shall 
we go?” “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” It 
clenches all by the assertion of the transcendent facts 
of His resurrection and ascension, which wrung from 
the doubtful and despondent apostle the ery “My 
Lord and my God!” So far it appeals to thought, only 
claiming that in that thought the moral and spiritual 
energies should take their right place. But for all be- 
yond this it is content to rest by faith on His word. 
It acknowledges not only “the true God,” but ‘ Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent ;” and, sitting at His feet, it 
accepts His claim of a perfect knowledge and demand 
of an absolute faith, which is either the divinest truth, 
or is what I dare not name. 

Such is the great law of Christian faith ; and we ob- 
serve that it comes in precisely to fill up that void, which 
science can but bridge over by imaginative conjecture. 
It does not answer the question, What all this world 
of being is, and how it is? All this it leaves to the 
growing science of humanity. No! it stands out boldly 
to answer the questions, ‘‘ Whence come all?’ and 
“ What purpose do they work out?” It replies, through 
the divine hps of its Master, “They all came from the 
Creative Word of a living God, perfect in power and 
wisdom and righteousness; they all exist now to work 
out in His Creation the manifestation of His supreme 
attributes,” 
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Nay, even before the great mystery of evil it falters 
not. It shows us the unspeakable love of God in the 
manifestation of His dear Son, to hallow suffering, to 
destroy sin, to conquer death. In the power of faith in 
that manifestation, it bids us understand, and know by 
experience, that no man need grovel helplessly in sin, or 
tremble hopelessly in the chill presence of death. 

All this it teaches as a gospel which the world sorely 
needs ; and now, just as of old, it refuses to “be spoiled 
of these things” by the arbitrary denials of a philo- 
sophy, full of light and power in its right sphere, but 
only “ vain deceit ” if it goes beyond. Perhaps it is 
good for us, in times of discussion on every side of first 
principles of life and thought, to see more clearly, to 
proclaim more fearlessly, where the true crucial point of 
difference hes. It turns, not now at any rate, on the 
honour to be done to Science; it turns simply on the 
acceptance or the rejection of the law of faith. 

V. We who cast in our lot with Christ will thankfully 
receive from Science all it can teach us with anything 
like certainty. It is when its mere speculations of what 
may be, and its denials of that which it cannot discover, 
cross the path of faith in Christ, that we refuse to let 
them despoil the soul, and give nothing but a dreary 
emptiness in return. We need not surely speak on this 
point with hesitation, or the bated breath of timid 
apology. Even now it cannot be very hard to see that 
some of these speculations are baseless, wilder than the 
dreams of the wildest credulity. But, where this is not 
so, the Christian is content to wait. It may be only to 
wait for an earthly future. As we look back on the past, 
we see how many such speculations, ever since the 
second century after Christ, have risen and threatened 
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the solid simplicity of faith, and have passed away, per- 
haps clearing away some rubbish of excrescence from 
truth, that the truth itself may come out vaster, deeper, 
subtler than before. It may be to wait for a future in 
heaven. Under the limitations of earthly knowledge, we 
cannot expect to solve every difficulty, to reconcile every 
apparent contradiction. But we lay hold firmly on Him, 
knowing in whom we have believed ; and for what we 
now search after in vain we are content to wait, if it 
must be so, till we know even as we are known. 

So, undoubtedly, our inquiry brings us to a simple 
and practical conclusion. 

In the name of true Christianity, we thank God 
heartily and fearlessly for the wonderful advance of 
science—physical and physiological, historical and 
mental science—which marks our days. Not less do 
we thank God for the spread of education, so great in 
these last few years, beginning (as I trust) to dispel the 
dark clouds of ignorance resting on the masses of our 
people. But if we do thank God for these things, we 
shall try, each in his measure,'to share them. Never let 
us think that any true knowledge can be useless ; never 
limit the delight im knowledge, just to those things 
which the work of every day imperiously demands. 
The power to know is (as I have said) one feature of the 
divine image in man. To draw out that power must be 
at once a high duty and a glorious privilege ; and 
surely it ought to bring us nearer to, not further from, 
Him who gave it. 

But the knowledge, which is to be the life eternal 
must at least cover all our life here. And feria 
that this life cannot be, ought not to be, wholly a life of 
thought. For all of us there is the life of action. In this 
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the Gospel teaches what science cannot teach ; it gives an 
inspiration of power to which science cannot pretend. 
How to live soberly, righteously, and charitably in this 
present world ; how to conquer. the sin which so easily 
besets us, degrading our individual nature and breaking 
up the peace of human society ; how to defy all the 
despondency and terror which comes upon the soul in 
the consciousness of decay in life, of spiritlessness, of 
sure coming death—this (thank God!) the Gospel 
teaches, as it has taught for eighteen centuries. I once 
heard it acknowledged by one of the ablest and honestest 
leaders of scepticism, that in the battle of life it was not 
in the scientific student or the philosophical scholar, so 
much as in the humble Christian believer, the Christian 
minister, and the Scripture reader, that he had found 
the actual wielders of a moral power to fight against the 
misery and sin of the world, and to face calmly and 
cheer with comfort the hour of death. God forbid that 
we should let that power slip! As I speak of death, 
let me pause to remind you that to-day within these 
walls we hear once more the sound of the footstep of 
death, reminding us how, after long sickness ‘and help- 
lessness, another of our own body has passed away. 
Can we forget that at the grave, where human science 
falters and turns away, Christian faith can sing, 
“ Brother, thou art gone before us”? ?* Could we con- 
sent to accept the epitaph recently inscribed on the 
tomb of a brilliant thinker and lover of science, telling 
as its only message from beyond the grave—what must 
surely be regarded as an “ unverified hypothesis ”— 
“JT am not, and I grieve not,” as a substitute for the 


* The allusion was to the recent death of Canon Leighton, and to 
the Funeral Anthem used on all such occasions at the Abbey. 
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grand simple utterance of faith inscribed over the last 
great Christian ruler buried within these walls (Lord 
Lawrence), “ He rests from his labours ? ” 

No! for besides the life of thought and action in this 
world, there*is for each soul an inner spiritual life, the 
earnest of the next, in which it rises up to the Supreme 
Being, in which it aspires and yearns for a heaven, 
where it finds the one needful rest, comfort, inspiration, 
amongst the labours and the sorrows and the burden of 
life. Here it is that, led by the faith of Christ, the 
simplest souls, the hard workers and patient sufferers of 
the rank and file of humanity, can enter fearlessly where 
the highest wisdom of man dares not attempt to tread. 
There is a grand passage in St. Augustine, after he had 
vainly tried all the depths and shoals of the philosophy 
of his day, and at last had found a firm footing on the 
Rock of Ages, which often comes back to the mind 
when Science unveils her wonders and seeks with them 
to satisfy the whole soul. <“ Those pages have no place 
for the tears of confession, for the sacrifice of atonement, 
for the earnest of the spirit, for the cross of salvation. 
No one there sings ‘My soul hangeth upon the Lord, for 
of Him is my salvation.’ No one there hears a voice 
which sings, ‘Come unto Me, ye that travail and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 

Yes! there is a place, the very deepest place in 
human thought and experience, in which St. Paul’s 
words are verified, and, “the foolishness of God is wiser 
than the wisdom of men.” In the deep conviction of 
this we cry out, “ Let us know all that God enables us 
to know; but, above all, by thought, by work, by 
devotion, let us have the knowledge of God, which is 
the life eternal, in Jesus Christ whom He has sent.” 
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VI. 


Christianity and Art.* 





“ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.”—1 Cor. x. 31. 





I. We continue to-day the consideration of the bear- 
ing of Christianity on the great powers of Science and 
Art, which, planted on the vantage-ground of abstract 
thought, are able thence to move the world. As it is 
the work of Science to know, so it is the work of Art to 
create. In both powers (as I have already reminded 
you) we recognise features of the Divine image in man. 
Our knowledge is but a faint, imperfect reflection of the 
divine knowledge; and its imperfection is marked chiefly 
in this—that it discerns only the properties and actions 
of things, and can tell nothing of the essence of their 
material or spiritual being, which lies deep in the mind 
of Him who is the source of both. Our artis similarly 
a faint copy of the divine power of creation, with just 
this corresponding infinite difference—that, while we can 
combine various elements of matter and force together, 
and impress upon them new forms of beauty and use- 
fulness, we can create nothing—no, not one particle of 
matter, not one spark of force. God only, who is the 
One Eternal Being, can give being to His creatures. 


*® Pycached on the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, Oct. 23rd, 1881, 
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Now, what is the attitude of true Christianity to- 
wards Science ?—to encourage and bless its noble thirst 
for knowledge ; to guard such science from narrowness 
and presumption ; to supplement the laws of science 
in general by the great law of faith I have already 
tried to suggest to you. To-day I go on to ask what 
message Christianity has to deliver to Art. To ask 
that question now is perhaps not unseasonable, when in 
England we have seen an extraordinary activity and an 
exulting self-glorification of mechanical art; and when, 
in the enthusiasm of the esthetic revival, it has be- 
come a fashion—so marked as to be the favourite theme 
of satire at this moment—to idolise artistic culture, as 
the one thing needful for the perfection of life. 

Clearly (just as in the case of Science) it is cer- 
tain that the Gospel cannot either denounce or depreciate 
what is, in a true sense, an imitation of God. 

It must, of course, protest against absolute devotion 
of our life to human art, if considered simply in itself, 
and not as one means, and one means only, of showing 
for it the glory of God. So in the sixteenth century— 
the century of the “Renaissance,” when an age of 
idolatry of human art and literature showed itself also 
an age of effeminate “profligacy, of cruel bloodshed, of 
cynical philosophy, of debasement or perversion of public 
spirit—the voice of Christianity spoke out in trumpet 
tones through the eloquent lips of Savonarola, to warn 
men that there are depths of human needs which these 
powers cannot fathom, and heights of human aspiration 
which they cannot scale; and accordingly to warn them 
—with an earnestness which might well excuse some 
touch of fanaticism—against devoting their whole selves 
to merely secondary powers, and to cry out “ What shall 
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it profit if a man gain all these things, and lose his own 
soul?” For itis an idolatry, when what should be only a 
means becomes an end, and what should be an angel to 
lead to God’s presence seats itself in His throne as being 
itself a God. Such idolatry, whether in an age or an 
individual life, has to be sternly repressed, and what has 
been made an idol to be shattered like the brazen ser- 
pent of Hezekiah. 

But still Christianity must hold that the art of man, 
like his science, has been given him to aid in working out 
the perfection of his individual nature, to conduce to 
that collective progress which we call civilisation, and so 
to fulfil the purpose and show forth the glory of God. 
Therefore in various degrees Christianity must seek to 
cuide its exercise, and may even stimulate that exercise, 
where such stimulation is needed. 

I say “in various degrees ;” for, though we are 
apt to limit the word “ Art” in common usage, it 
has its various forms, and the relations of Christianity to 
these appear various also. 

II. There is, first, the art which I may call material 
art—busy in providing for the use and comfort, the 
convenience and the luxury, of our everyday life, minis- 
tering to the well-being and health of the body and of 
all the conditions of bodily life, gratifying those facul- 
ties of the soul which are most closely connected with 
the outer world, You know how often we teach our 
children, or remind ourselves, of the strange combination 
of various achievements of such art—in the food upon 
our tables, the furniture of our houses, the very articles 
of our dress. To supply these, the sea and land have been 
traversed, the furnace and the forge, the farm and the 
manufactory, have been set to work; the hands and the 
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brains of men have laboured in a thousand ways, with 
an ever-growing vigour and success. Every generation 
sees this Art steadily and rapidly advance. Lach of the 
great’ World-exhibitions of the last quarter of a century 
has marked fresh achievements in the past, and fresh 
openings for success in the future. Perhaps in our own 
country the cultivation—some say the idolatry—of this 
Art and its results is almost at its highest. 

What says Christianity to this form of human art? 
Speaking generally, we must say that, like all the noblest 
philosophies and moralities which care for the spiritual 
nature of man, Christianity sits (if I may so express it) 
rather loose to all this. It does not care to encourage © 
these forms of art (except as a means to higher ends), 
not because it looks upon them in an unfriendly spirit, 
but for the very homely and sufficient reason that they 
can take care of themselves. For they belong to the 
one branch ‘of art, in which it is almost absolutely true 
that demand creates supply, and supply stimulates 
demand. There is no fear that’ the mass of men will 
prize them too low, or pursue them too languidly. 

Yet true Christianity is no ascetic system, denounc- 
ing as evil all that. ministers to the body or the bodily 
hfe. How can it be so, when its Master, just because 
He would not do this, was denounced “ as a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber?” What it teaches is to keep 
all these things in a rightly subordinated place. Tem- 
perance is its rule, not abstinence—“ to use this world 
as not abusing it.” 

True, that if the products of this lower art have 
been idolised—if we feel that we are becoming too much 
dependent upon the comforts and conveniences and 
luxuries of life—if the eager pursuit of them and of the 
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money which will buy them so occupies our time and 
our thoughts that we cannot rise above them—then the 
Gospel may teach abstinence as a self-chastisement and 
self-preservation. By the ordinance of fasting in the 
Christian Church it shows how to keep in habitual 
control the appetites and passions, to which all these 
material arts minister. But what Christianity really 
desires is simply that “the flesh be subdued to the 
spirit ;”” that the bodily welfare and the outward life 
be so ordered as to draw no special attention to them- 
selves, but’ to be in the best condition for the free 
development in man of high thought, noble morality, 
spiritual aspiration. Whatever does this—and the 
phases of this lower form of art ought to do it—is clearly 
a fellow-working with the God, who gives so richly all 
natural things, and by whose will all work together for 
the good of man. 

But in order to carry out this principle, Christianity 
will deal, in what may seem opposite ways, with the 
two extremes of the terrible contrast which English 
society exhibits in this day. In the case of the poor 
and destitute, whom Christianity should especially . 
protect, it must plead earnestly for the progress of this 
material art. It must urge those who have wealth 
and power to labour and sacrifice, both individually 
and socially, that through it the squalid dirt and 
wretchedness and unhealthiness of their daily life should 
be lightened, and some relief be given to the stress of 
that daily struggle for necessaries and simple comforts, 
which leaves no time or strength for higher thought 
and feeling, no taste for higher culture and aspiration. 
It must urge this as a solemn duty on this wealthy and 
civilised community, to be done by private philanthropy 
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and public law. It must rejoice when, by success here, 
scope and chance of success is given to the nobler 
spiritual influences over the common life of our country. 
But, on the other hand, to the richer classes, who, by 
aid of the advance of this form of Art, increase day by 
day in splendour and luxury—perhaps to the middle 
classes, who by the same aid gain a plenty and ease and 
comfort which they are proverbially apt to idolise— 
Christianity may need to utter the opposite warning. It 
may well have to plead against the worship of the ma- 
terial civilisation as the whole end of life; and against the 
temptation to give up the whole man to money-getting 
and spending, which clogs the wings of the soul in its 
rising to heavenly things. Our age, on the whole, is 
apt rather to exaggerate than depreciate the value of 
the things which (to use St. Paul’s suggestive words) 
“perish in the using.” Except where public spirit 
and charity need help against individual selfishness, 
Christianity has no need to give religious inspiration 
to the enthusiasm for this lower form of mechanical art. 

II. But there isa higher form of what we may per- 
haps call Civil and Social Art. I mean all those forms 
of Art which serve to stimulate social activity, to unite 
mankind more closely together, and to give scope for 
the quick diffusion of idea and emotion through great 
masses of men. The steamship and the railway, which 
bring far distant places into rapid communication—the 
telegraph or telephone which, in the transmission of 
thought, simply annihilates space—the printing press, 
so infinitely more powerful than far more original and 
subtle inventions, by which the thought and character 
of the individual pervades nations and ages, and by 
which, on the other hand, the thoughts and institutions 
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of society, in all space and time, are brought to bear 
upon the individual—all these stand on a higher level 
than the arts, which merely minister to our bodily and 
material welfare. They are means, through physical 
machinery, of giving play and scope to the great 
spiritual energies which sway humanity. On these 
Christianity naturally looks with far more interest and 
sympathy. For these it would lead us more heartily to 
thank God. In these it recognises more unreservedly 
the glory of the marvellous gifts of the human nature, 
by Him so fearfully and wonderfully made. 

But yet it is still to be remembered that all these 
arts simply give to human nature greater power, 
greater opportunity, greater responsibility. There is 
not in them any direct cultivation of the higher 
humanity. They are but the means to it—means which 
may be used or wasted, rightly directed or turned to 
evil. What profits it to skim over the sea and land, if 
we do no good by travel to ourselves or others, and only 
feed the spirit of restlessness and levity? To what 
purpose is it that our words girdle the earth in the 
inconceivable swiftness of the telegraph, if we have 
nothing worth saying after all? What good is there in 
the book, the pamphlet, the newspaper, if what they 
diffuse through the world is silly, or mischievous, or false? 
All these wonderful discoveries of art give us powers 
of learning, teaching, thinking, doing, of which our 
forefathers never dreamt; and it would be ungrateful 
cowardice not to rejoice in them as a means of growth 
of humanity. But with these powers come temptations 
which earlier ages knew not, responsibilities from which 
they were free, mental dissipations which never dis- 
tracted them. Amidst the bustle of act and thought 
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with which they fill the atmosphere of life—amidst all 
the pans of exultation over our marvellous advance in 
energy, and triumph in mechanical skill—the Gospel 
still tells out calmly and solemnly the same story as of 
old, that man is sent into the world to conquer sin, to 
spread light, to maintain righteousness and truth, to do 
good to man, to show forth the glory of God. Whether 
he lives in days of uncivilised simplicity, or under all 
the complicated and perplexing activity of modern 
civilisation, it matters not. There is but one object 
which, if we attain not, we had better not have been 
born. If Art ministers to this, as it should minister, 
it is the instrument of God. If it neglect it, pervert 
it, obscure it, it is but a delusion and a snare. 

IV. But there is a still higher function of Art—to 
which indeed we must especially attach that name. There 
is the art which strives, not to multiply material comfort, 
not to increase the facilities of human activity, but to 
discern and to create beauty in all its various forms. It 
is the art of the painter and the sculptor and the archi- 
tect ; it is the art of the musician and the poet. Clearly 
such art as this is a direct cultivation of the higher 
humanity in us. For great and subtle is the power of 
beauty—the beauty of form, the beauty of colour, the 
beauty of proportion—often deepened by the impression 
of grandeur and mystery, always carrying with it the 
consciousness of a Mind and a Soul speaking through 
it to our own minds and souls. It lays hold of that 
wonderful faculty in us which we call the imagination ; 
differmg both from the cold clear light of thought 
and from the glowing fire of emotion, yet a kind of 
medium in which both act, and a force which acts on 
both. Have you not been conscious, in gazing on 
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some scene of intense visible beauty, or listening to some 
‘mighty strain of music, that, while it takes possession of 
your soul, there are, on the one side, wakened within 
you “thoughts beyond our thought,” rather felt. than 
consciously grasped, and that, on the other hand, there 
rises the strong impulse of emotion, whether of joy or 
of sorrow, stirring the heart to excitement or melting it 
by pathos into tears? Yes! it is a marvellous power. 
To it, perhaps, most of all powers, we naturally apply the 

name of inspiration. In all ages it has been recognised 
as one of God’s divinest gifts. What says Christianity 
to this highest, noblest form of the creative art of 
man ? 

There was a time, in the first ages of the Gospel, when 
all human art was so profaned by idolatry, and through 
that idolatry so tainted with the sensuality and world- 
liness of heathenism, that the Christian had simply to 
stand aloof from it in a purer spiritual atmosphere. 
How significant it is that, when St. Paul stood at 
Athens, in the very centre of the most perfect art and 
eulture which the world had ever known, and which he, 
an educated and highly-cultivated man, could not but 
appreciate—when he trod the soil which to all such men 
had been as a sacred ground—we read of one emotion in 
him, and one only, “ His spirit was stirred within him 
when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” The . 
very air, fragrant with beauty, was heavy with disease 
and corruption of the soul. It needed the lightning 
flash of bright spiritual truth, and the thunder of solemn 
rebuke and warning, to bring back the fresh air of purity 
and simplicity in which the spirit could live. 

But the time came when, that taint having been 
purged away, human art could discharge its true func- 
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tion again. Then Christianity freely recognised that 
function, and subordinated it to the glory of God. 

For how could any one fail to see, in reading the 
great Book of Nature, that God in His creation has 
graciously provided not merely for life and its needs, but 
for beauty? Our Lord bids us consider not only “the 
fowls of the air,’ as living proofs of God’s wise and 
tender providence, but “the lilies of the field,” 
rich in their scarlet and golden splendour above the 
glory of royalty, as evidence of the beauty which it has 
pleased Him to lavish on His creation. And it is a 
notable fact that in the modern art of Christendom, 
whether of the painter or of the poet, we find a deep and 
reverent admiration of Nature’s beauty, which, so far as 
we can see, pagan art in its highest perfection never 
knew. Nor was it possible, in turning from the Book 
of Nature to the Holy Scriptures, to miss seeing how 
largely in it, in the grand utterances of Psalmist and 
Prophet, but especially in that glorious book of the 
Revelation of St. John, which’ closes the roll of the 
New Testament, it pleased God, through ideas of 
magnificence, beauty, grandeur, mystery, to appeal to 
the imagination, and through it to tell upon the mind, 
the conscience, and the heart. __ 

So, gradually but surely, Christianity laid hold of 
the human Arts\ Wwhich~faintly—reproduces~the—divine 
creation...of beauty) and stamped it with an impress of 
its own. 

It sought to give or restore to it purity, to cast out 
whatever was Ker! sensual, carnal, whatever drew its 
inspiration from mere appetite or passion, whatever 
absorbed the soul in that beauty, which is of the earth, 
earthy, and which cannot bear the pure eyes of God. 
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\ It breathed into it the conception of infinity, and 
through this the aspiration for something greater than 
can be realised on earth. It has been well said that a 
Greek temple stands out in a perfection of symmetry 
and proportion, of which the mind grasps the whole, 
and rests upon it in contentment; but a Gothic cathe- 
dral always impresses the mind with some idea of 
mystery, partly seen, partly imagined, and, while it fills 
the soul with grandeur and beauty, yet stirs it to the 
longing for something yet unrealised. / 

But, above all, it changed the conception of Art, from 
being looked on as a mere exaltation ‘and culture of 
human nature, to be recognised as a means, first of dis- 
cerning the glory and beauty which pervade the Crea- 
tion of God, so preparing the soul by such insight to 
enter into communion with the Creator, and opening it 
to an inspiration from on high, and next, of making its 
own creative power an act of worship, and a showing forth 
of the glory of God. By a true instinct; an English 
poet—himself not of the purest or most imaginative 
school—has yet contrasted pagan with Christian music, 
in the well-known declaration that the one “raised a 
mortal to the skies,’ and the other “drew an angel 
down” to be minister of God’s inspiration and of His 
presence. So it is in all Christian art—whether in the 
painting, the sculpture, the poetry, which are, compara- 
tively speaking, the delight of the few ; or in the archi- 
tecture and the music, which are the treasure of the 
many. 

V. How wonderfully has this consecration of Art 
been shown by its actual employment in Christian 
worship! Look only at this glorious House of God, in 
which you may trace the Christian art of centuries gone 
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by—centuries in many respects altogether inferior in 
enlightenment and culture and civilisation to our own, 
but yet unsurpassed, perhaps unapproached, in the result 
of the dedication of all they could conceive of grandeur 
and beauty, to show forth the majesty of God’s house, 
and to minister to His worship. They have passed 
away; but their art lives still to us, and tells with an 
immortal power on the hearts of us who worship here to- 
day. For I cannot believe that there is any one so ignorant 
and so thoughtless as to feel, when he enters these walls, 
no impression of grandeur and solemnity, teaching him 
some lesson of reverence, stirring in him—perhaps he 
scarcely knows how—some conception and longing for 
what is higher and holier than the tone of his ordinary life. 

Think, again, of the power of music, which in its 
largeness, and variety, and refinement is so especially a 
creation of modern art. You feel its inspiring power in 
worship ; whether in the simpler forms of chant and 
psalm and response, which can be taken up by the voice 
of the multitude ; or in those higher strains, to which we ~ 
can but listen in the hushed silence of rapt attention, 
suffering our souls to be borne away onward and upward 
on the clear, pure notes of simple melody, or on the 
strong wings of manifold harmony. You have 
known, it may be, the subtler spell which passes 
over the entranced soul, when, in some noble oratorio, 
the music becomes the interpreter of revelation or 
devotion, setting forth in all the power of lyric or 
dramatic poetry, now perhaps the bright story of Crea- 
tion—now the awful realities of the Last J udgment—now 
the solemn sweetness of the Requiem of the dead—now 
the unearthly aspirations of the Hymn of Praise of the 
living—now, above all, the great story of stories, the 
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Birth, the Passion, the Triumph of the Lord Jesus, from 
the first promise of comfort in the Messiah to come, to 
the final hymn of blessing, honour, glory, and power to 
the glorified Saviour. 

In all this you cannot but feel how marvellously 
Christianity has here consecrated human art, not only to 
set forth the glory of God to us, but even to raise the 
soul above the earth, so that it may catch and reflect 
something of the glory of heaven. It is surely signifi- 
cant that in the remarkable revival and diffusion of 
artistic taste in our generation, church architecture, 
church music—to say nothing of sacred painting and 
sacred poetry—should have done so much to guide, 
so much to popularise, so much to inspire the move- 
ment. It is especially notable how boldly and gladly 
have all these powers of art been made in the services 
‘of the sanctuary to minister through the imagination to 
the worship of God. 

I say to “minister.” So long as they only minister, 
we thank God for them; but we remember that they must 
not lead. The imagination is a good servant, but a bad 
master. Woe be to us if it ever usurp the leadership 
which belongs to thoughtful, sober, reverent devotion ! 
Surely in all our churches it is ill if ever these 
accessories of devotion—visible splendour, dignity of 
ceremonial, musical beauty—assume the first place. In 
such a church as this it is especially ill, if men throng 
here simply to delight in noble music, without making 
it a handmaid of true devotion. God forbid that our 
worship of God should ever become a thing to be 
gazed at, or listened to, with artistic interest from 
without, instead of being joined in with all the heart 
and soul! 
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And in these days perhaps this thought may be 
carried one step further, warning us to beware lest our 
devotion become really dependent on these same acces- 
sories, which Art.so lavishly supplies. If ever we find 
that we care not for the worship of God, unless it be 
enshrined in noble architecture, or enriched by the 
beauty and the exciting power of music—if we cannot 
worship as our Christian ancestors worshipped, by the . 
river-side or in the plain upper chamber—if the prayers 
uttered in bare simplicity, and the praises of God sung 
in rough and hearty unison, wake no echo in our hearts 
—then be sure that allis not well with us. Our worship 
is of the imagination, not of the spirit. In the temple 
of our devotion there hangs a veil, rich perhaps and 
beautiful, but still a veil, between us and the presence of 
God, which has been opened to us by the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But Christianity has to do with Art, not only in 
its more sacred uses, but in all its phases, as it grows 
each day to a larger and subtler power over the whole 
of life. In these, as truly as in worship, it ought to 
claim our allegiance only as one means of showing 
forth the glory of God. As one means, and surely not 
__the chief means. Is there not a cause now for pleading 
very earnestly against an idolatry of the dreamy en- 
thusiasm or the vivid excitement, which through the 
imagination are kindled in the soul, as if they could 
claim to be the leading principles of any true and 
noble life? It is well to feel; but it is better far 
to think, to love, and to do. Life is to be braced 
by action, and inspired by sympathy, not to be dreamed 
away in self-regarding culture. It is well when we 
learn to enter into the beauty of Nature and listen to 
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the subtle teaching of Art. So shall we soften and 
enlarge our nature. But softness must not be indolence 
or effeminacy ; enlargement must not be destruction of 
energy, or obliteration of the strong lines of principle. 
Truth is a grander thing than beauty; living energy 
_ than cultured taste ; large human sympathy than refined 

exclusiveness ; love to God and man than vague and 
indolent worship of an ideal. Well may we thank 
our great living poet, who in his “ Palace of Art” has 
painted for us the dazzling hollowness of this xsthetic 
self-idolatry, and its ghastly collapse into horror and ruin. 
Even a noble morality would warn us that, after all, the 
question is not what you feel, but what you do; not 
what are the supreme moments of aspiration after 
beauty, but what is the life of every day, in struggle 
against evil, in maintenance of all that is pure and good 
and loving? But all true religion will add the further 
question, What is your inner life of thought and 
prayer? Is there in it any energetic impulse of love, 
any reality of penitence, any firm grasp by faith of the 
one Saviour, whether in trouble or in joy ? 

True Christianity is in some sense peculiarly alien 
from the exclusiveness and dreaminess of the merely 
esthetic life. Universality, simplicity, practical and 
even homely reality, are of the essence of that which may 
be “ hidden from the wise and prudent, but is revealed 
to babes.”? When our Lord first came on earth, He 
eame not in the glory of wisdom and refinement of 
beauty, but in the great humility of a simple and a 
common life. When He comes now to stand at the 
door and knock, it is not wisdom or beauty that weaves 
a halo round His head, as it is not science or artistic 
culture which can open the door of the heart to receive 
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Him. The light of His face is the light of love—the 
love which suffered for us and suffers with us. The 
hand which unbars the closed doors of the soul is the 
hand of faith. In this, and in this only, is the 
Christian victory that overcometh the world. 

Every way, therefore, we come to the same truth. 
The true ideal of life is undoubtedly that of a harmony, 
swallowing up, if it may be by God’s blessing, the 
discord of pain and sin. But it can be realised by the 
Christian on one condition, and one only, that over all 
those forces of which we have spoken—the practical 
energies of private business and social duty, the grander 
impulses of knowledge in science and creation in art— 
there shall rise as the supreme note, dominating all 
others, the knowledge of God by service, by imitation, 
by love, which is indeed “the life eternal.’{ Better 
that this note should sound alone, reducing all else to 
silence, than that we should have a mere confusion of 
rival notes, or the dominance of some other which has 
no right to rule the music of lifé. Better, but not the 
best. Whatever may have been in simpler times,our true 
ideal in these days of the world’s rich and complex 
manhood is the harmony of all the various tones—each 
in its right order and degree showing forth the Divine 
glory, and all together forming at once a manifold 


revelation and a manifold worship of God.J 
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VII. 


Che Epiphany of the Lord Fesus Christ.* 





“ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.”— 
HEs. xiii. 8. 





THERE are, my brethren, as I have already reminded you, 
two great functions of the Christian pulpit. I take it 
* for granted that, any way and every way, it must preach 
Christianity—that is, it must preach Jesus Christ. Else 
it neglects the very reason of its existence, and the one 
secret of its power. But it may do this imperative 
duty in different ways. It may bring out the power of 
Christianity in direct practical application to all the 
phases of our actual human thought and energy, so 
claiming for the Master a supreme and universal sway 
over all that concerns the welfare of humanity—whether 
in its individual or in its collective existence—whether in 
the body and the outer life, which tells upon man 
through the body, or in the soul and the spiritual life, 
hidden from all except the eye of God. It may, on the 
other hand, devote all its energies to the simple procla- 
mation of God in Christ, unfolding the transcendent 
truths which cluster round His manifestation, impressing 


* Preached on the Circumcision and First Sunday after Christmas, 
January Ist, 1882, being the Sunday after the funeral of George 
Edmund Street, R.A. 
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on the soul all the supernatural gifts of atonement and 
regeneration, which, through that manifestation, are pro- 
mised to the world; and, having done this, may leave 
the Word of God to prove itself (as, indeed, it always 
does prove itself) a living power, by free adaptation to 
all the needs and the trials, to all the duties and the 
aspirations, of our human life. 

For both these works there is a place ; both are most 
clearly represented in the apostolic teaching of the New 
Testament. When I last was called upon to speak to 
you in continuous teaching from this place, in the non- 
festal portion of the Church year, through the quiet suc- 
cession of Sundays after Trinity, it seemed that I should 
best follow the inspiration of the time by doing what 
I could to discharge the former task—examining the 
practical teaching of Christianity, first on the individual 
business and the collective social and political duty of us 
Englishmen, and next on the true functions of Science 
and Art, as great forces that move the world as a whole. 
Now, on the contrary, fresh from the celebration in the 
great Christmas festival of the truth which is at once 
the Alpha and the Omega of the Christian creed, and 
preparing through all this month to keep the Epiphany 
season, which (as its very name implies) is devoted abso- 
lutely to enforcing the Christmas truth by dwelling on 
the manifestation of the Lord Jesus Christ in Himeelf, 
it is impossible not to feel that the Preacher is rather 
called to the other—the higher, and (as I believe), after 
all, the truer and more effective function of the Christian 
pulpit, so as literally to “ know nothing,” to speak and 
think of nothing, except Jesus Christ manifested to us on 
- earth. So, if it please God, we will strive to do in the 
Sundays of this month. May He who is Himself the 
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True and Living Word of God, do what we cannot do! 
May He make the spoken Word of His Gospel to become 
in each soul an “engrafted word ;”. striking its root, 
that is, deep into the core of man’s being, and manifest- 
ing itself by its development in the whole life of those 
fair blossoms of higher thought, and those rich fruits 
of righteous and living action, which otherwise could 
scarcely be hoped for from the comparatively barren stock 
of our fallen humanity ! 

I. To-day, there seems to me some peculiar appro- 
priateness in speaking of Him as “ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” For we stand at that 
meeting-point between the year that is past and the year 
now opening upon us ; which, on the one hand, witnesses 
to the ceaseless flux of change and decay in all that, as 
merely earthly, is continually waxing old and dying ; and 
yet—by its insistence on a newness of the opening year 
which (if we consider the matter coldly) is purely con- 
ventional—by that mutual wish of happiness, in the so- 
called New Year, over which the wisdom of the world, 
according to its mood, either smiles or sighs—implies an 
indestructible consciousness that there is something, and 
that something happy and glorious, which does not change 
or die, but is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever : 
always throwing off the husk that is old, fulfilling itself 
afresh in many ways, and continually “ making all things 
new.” Nowhere, perhaps, can that double conviction 
come home to us more forcibly than in this ancient : 
church, itself at once old in a time-honoured antiquity, 
yet new in its perpetual effect of beauty and solemnity 
in the living present, and in respect of its famous tombs, 
called often the temple of the dead rather than of 
the living, but yet witnessing with a peculiar emphasis 
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that the dead are not really dead, either in their own 
individual being, or in the works which follow them on 
earth. How true the thought of the anthem, which so 
often sounds here— His body is buried in peace, but his - 
name liveth,” and his soul liveth “for evermore.” 

We all confess that no one can need to be taught the 
lesson of what we call the Old Year—the lesson of 
change and instability, of decay and death, whether in 
the circumstances of our life, in our own natural joys 
and powers, or in the works, the institutions, the very 
thoughts and systems of humanity as a whole. Not 
only is it a commonplace to the general experience of 
man, expressing itself in the mournful imagination of 
poetry, and in the calm, stern discoveries of science ; 
but there must be very few, who have passed beyond 
the age of youth, in this great congregation, to whom 
the general truth has not been—perhaps in this very 
year that is past—translated by some close personal 
experience, out of a vague generality, which we know by 
the mere “hearing of the ear,’ into a living, painful 
reality, which we see as it were “ face to face,’ asa 
daily and hourly companion, as a part of our very life. 

Yet it is also a matter of common confession, that 
what none needs to be taught, all need to be reminded 
of again and again, by the voice of men, or by the hand 
of God. 'This need seems to me to be singularly instruc- 
tive. Like all things universal in humanity, it is not a 
mere proof of human folly and thoughtlessness. It 
may, no doubt, imply these; but it also implies an 
underlying and unconscious wisdom, in the strong con- 
viction, whether vividly or dimly felt, that what changes 
and decays is not the true life of our life, and therefore 
is not the thing on which our hearts should be set; that 
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it cannot belong to the true essence of our human nature, 
or to the fulfilment of the true law of God. ‘There is, 
it says, something amidst all change unchangeable, 
through all death immortal—something which is “ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

Now the Gospel of Christ, as usual, takes up this 
inner testimony of the voice of God in the soul, to 
bring it out of vagueness into clear definite certainty, 
out of mere abstraction into a vivid personal conscious- 
ness ; and so to turn what had been the speculation of 
the wise and prudent into that which, being revealed 
unto babes, becomes the treasure of all humanity. And | 
this it does, as always, by fixing the soul in faith on the 
manifestation of the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
begun in the cradle of Bethlehem, and continued in all 
those various acts, which we celebrate in awe and thank- 
fulness through all the Christian year. 

II. For consider what it is, or rather who it is, that 
remains “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

In the absolute sense, God, and God alone. The 
very conception of God, however simply, however 
vaguely, formed, is that conception which is enshrined 
in the great name JeHovau—the belief in One, who is 
the Eternal, the one absolute existence, out of which, as 
a fountain, all created being is derived. Even our 
human science tells us of the world of beauty and order 
and life, in which we have our place, that it was once 
“ without form and void ;”’ that in all but demonstra- 
tive certainty, it shall one day pass into sterility and 
lifelessness again. Beyond it, behind it, above it, there 
is the First Cause of all; out of which, by some law of 
continuous development, all this sprang, and which 
shall still exist unchanged, when all has had its day 
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and ceased to be. In this First Cause, whether seen 
through the intellectual insight of reason and imagina- 
tion, or grasped by the moral energy of righteousness 
and love, the instinctive consciousness of man, embodied 
in the religions and languages of the world, has always 
recognised a Divine Person. The prayer, “Our Father, 
which art in Heaven,” is the universal prayer of all 
humanity to One who alone is “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” 

But in a lower and relative sense we may apply 
the same phrase to humanity; and we must do so 
necessarily under the double self-consciousness, which is 
distinctly recognised by every one who thinks at all. 
Who is there among us that does not feel his own 
individual personality, in which he lives now, as he will 
one day die, absolutely alone, in a freedom, a responsi- 
bility, a hidden inner life, which no created being can 
share, and which God Himself will not takeaway? Yet 
who does not also feel how that individual being is, as 
we say, bound up with the being of others—in the family 
life, which at the Christmas hearth we have all but 
lately felt in special tenderness and beauty—in that life 
of the nation, which in these critical days demands 
from us some special interest, perhaps some _ special 
sacrifice—in the life of all humanity, past, present, and 
future, which it is the very function of advancing civi- 
lisation to enthrone as a real and dominant power ? 
We belong to human society, yet we belong to our- 
selves. In both senses we recognise humanity as, 
within the range assigned to it by God, “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

There is a great truth, no doubt, in what men call 
“the immortality of the race.’ You know how we 
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rejoice under the guidance of the historic spirit, so 
peculiarly the spirit of our age, to go back through 
tradition or through language to the remotest past; or 
in the passion for discovery and study of all countries, 
peculiarly strong in the English race, as the great colo- 
nising race of the world, to survey as co-existing in 
the present the various stages of human civilisation 
which history unfolds to us in the past—much as the 
geologist in some upheaved series of strata reads under 
the light of day what has grown up in the subterranean 
darkness of buried cycles of ages. In either investi- 
gation you know the vivid interest, not without delight, 
with which we find humanity everywhere one; and in 
the remotest past, or the most uncivilised present, hail, 
perhaps in some bright gleam of thought, perhaps more 
often in some tender beauty of imagination or affection, 
“the touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin.” Nor is it to us a less familiar or a less cheering 
thing to discover how in the life of humanity in the 
present all the thoughts, the creations, the emotions, 
the moral aspirations and convictions, of the past are 
enshrined as imperishable; and how all the individual 
contributions of these, small even in the greatest of 
men, live in the life of humanity, when those who gave 
them have passed away. Never is that last conviction 
more vivid, than when we stand before the grave of one 
who has made distinctly before the eyes of men that 
mark in history, which all make in different degrees 
under the all-seeing eye of God, and in whose case is 
brought out with peculiar and striking vividness the 
truth which belongs to all men: “ They rest from their 
labours, but their works follow them,” even here on 
earth. 
nears 
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Yes! in all this there is a great truth, fraught often 
with deep comfort, and with lofty self-devotion. But 
after all it is but a half-truth. It covers but half the 
facts of our human experience; it can say nothing to 
the deep inner consciousness of individuality, of which, 
to use the famous quaint comparison, we can no more 
divest ourselves than we can “jump off our own 
shadow.’’ It is vain philosophically to ignore this as 
unreal, or eloquently to denounce it as selfish. It isa 
great reality, which must be recognised in thought ; it 
is an indestructible law of our nature, which must be 
allowed for in practice. Our individual being is, we 
know, the same “ yesterday and to-day.” In all the 
constant changes, which have consumed and reproduced 
our whole bodily organisation, and which have modified, 
by impressions and developments perhaps now half for- 
gotten, our mental and moral characteristics, still we 
are the same in an unbroken personality. But the 
mind of man, to this identity of “ yesterday and to- 
day,” has always added “for ever.””? The conviction of 
an immortality of personal being is as broadly written 
in the history of human thought, as the conviction of 
right or the consciousness of God. I doubt whether 
the conception of an absolute dissolution of this per- 
sonality into nothingness is not impossible, or, what 
men call in the modern barbarous phrase, “ unthink- 
able.” I am sure that, when standing at the grave, 
whether of some great man, honoured by a nation’s 
mourning, or of some one intensely and personally 
dear, in whom our souls are bound up, we realise 
vividly what such human personality was—in brightness 
of intellect and creative imagination, in high moral 
purity and intensity of love—then the theories or doubts 
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which we may accept in general terms are absolutely 
swept away in the concrete personal application ; and we 
absolutely refuse to believe that, through one failure 
of over-wrought machinery, one sudden accident, or 
one breath of the poison of disease, a personality, rich 
in such divine capacities, has passed away. No! in a 
yet broader and larger sense man has always believed, 
and always will believe, of the individual as of the col- 
lective humanity, that it is “the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” 

III. These two convictions, which both from our own 
individual consciousness, and from the history and lan- 
guage of mankind, we know to lie deep in the human 
mind and heart—these two convictions, so often troubled 
or overcome by the sense of pain, and sorrow, and decay 
in the world around us, by the inner consciousness of 
the guilt and degradation of sin, by the sad experience 
and the ghastly phenomena of death—these it is that 
the Gospel of Christ repeats, confirms, exalts into a 
clear certainty and a heart-stirring power of enthusiasm 
when it tells of Jesus Christ as “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

In Him we have the perfect and absolute revelation 
of the eternal and unchangeable Source of all being, 
as really ‘‘ Our Father,” in whose likeness we are made, 
who is bound to us by the ties of a true personal 
relationship. In Him we have the revelation of the 
true nature and destinies of humanity, both in the 
corporate life of the race, and in the personal life of the 
individual. These two revelations, moreover, are not in 
separation, but in perfect unity. So alone, indeed, can 
they be real to us. It is nothing to us, except as a 
grand conception, to know of an eternal God, the 
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Source of all created being, if He sits immeasurably 
removed from us, in the calm impassive majesty 
pictured on the face of a great Egyptian idol, while the 
mere bubbles of our unreal and transitory existence 
break idly around His feet. It is impossible, again, for 
us to believe in the unchangeableness and immortality of 
human being, whether in the race or the individual, 
as an inherent and intrinsic life; for this would be to 
make a god of this poor humanity itself, with all its 
defects and evils, so vivid in the individual, so multiplied 
and intensified in the race. But the conception of the 
Godhead, manifested as having real unity and com- 
munion with man, and so capable of being known 
through all the avenues of our human consciousness— 
the conception of humanity, as deriving all its spiritual 
life and immortality simply from original creation in 
God’s image, and from this continual communion with 
God in Christ—this is the only perfect, the only possible 
conception of God’s eternity, and of man’s immortality. 

This is, indeed, in all simplicity the great Christmas 
truth, over which it is surely natural to rejoice with an 
unclouded joy, either of gladness or of peace—with the 
adoring ascription of “Glory to God in the highest ’””?— 
with the realisation “on earth” of “peace”? with self, with 
man, and with God. But when, in the religious cele- 
brations which follow, the manifestation of God in 
Christ is seen to enter in His earthly life into all our 
natural conditions of physical weakness, of mental 
limitation, of subjection to the law of change and decay ; 
when in the self-sacrifice of the Passion it is seen to 
acknowledge and to grapple with that great mystery of 
evil, which alone staggers man’s natural faith in God, 
and his hopes and aspirations for himself ; when in the 
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Resurrection it is seen to enter into the bonds and the 
shadow of death, in order to break the one and to dispel 
the other ; when in the Ascension it is seen to open and 
reveal that. perfection of the hereafter in the unveiled 
presence of God, which we call “ heaven ;” and when in 
the present exaltation of Christ to the right hand of 
God, and the promise of the future Epiphany of the 
ereat day, it gives the certainty of the extension of the 
triumph of the Lord Jesus Christ to the whole 
humanity which He was pleased to assume—then in 
all this, which is embodied in the very simplest form of 
the creed of Christendom, it asserts these fundamental 
convictions of human nature triumphantly, against all 
that seems to perplex and to destroy them. As a 
matter of fact, in the history of human thought and 
faith, it is surely true that they have strengthened, have’ 
ruled, have exalted humanity to victory, only when they 
have rested on the truth of “Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

V. Itis only in this faith that I can bid you look 
calmly on the death of the year that is gone, and look 
hopefully to any true newness and happiness in the year 
that is to come. The old year is gone, with its joys 
and sorrows, its goodness and its sin. But though it 
is gone, it has been wrought, by God’s providence, into 
the texture of our life. Its changes, glad or mournful, 
have done their appointed work; its sins, though their 
traces will not die, are, if we will, forgiven and over- 
ruled; its goodness, being God’s gift, lives for ever. The 
year that opens on us, with all its unknown mysterious 
issues of good and evil, we may, if we will, make really 
“new,” as a fresh stage of spiritual growth, another 
“day’s march nearer home ;” and we may make it 
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“happy,” if only, in the spirit of the first and great 
commandment, we draw by love from the true source 
of happiness, in “all the mind” of thought, in “all 
the heart” of emotion, in “all the strength ” of ener- 
getic work, in “all the soul” of spiritual aspiration. © 
For “what then shall separate us from the love 
of God,” in which “all things work together for 
good” ? . 

Yet still truer is it, that only in this conviction can 
we, for ourselves or for others, face the passing away of 
the old life and the birth of the new, in the great change. 
which we call death. It is by a right spiritual instinct 
that men have in all ages delighted, not only to hallow 
by consecrated associations the resting-places of the 
dead, but also to preserve their memory in records 
which, as placed within the precincts of the sanctuary, 
may catch the tone of religious thought, and speak of 
the dead in those fundamental relations to God, and 
to humanity under His providence and grace, which 
alone deserve really to live. It is by a natural and 
time-honoured custom, that in this ancient Abbey some 
spoken memorial should be made, when, as but lately, 
amidst the homage of public mourning the mortal 
remains of any great man have been laid in the grave. 
With that custom I am bidden, and willingly accept 
the bidding, to comply to-day. 

Not, indeed, that I can hold it right to preach what 
are called “sermons in memory” of the dead. There is 
but one subject to which this place is sacred, and that 
subject is the glory of God, as shown in the salvation 
and perfection of man. Therefore this can never be the 
place for personal eulogy: I doubt whether (unless in 
cases purely exceptional) it is the place for the expression 
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of personal sorrow ; still less, if possible, is it the place 
for attempting that judgment of elaborate criticism on 
the life and work just closed by the hand of God, for 
which neither the time. nor the speaker can possibly be 
fit. From all these things I should shrink in respect 
of that distinguished man who is in the thoughts of 
us all to-day, even if I had—what I have not—the 
qualifications of personal intimacy and of technical 
knowledge. Nor, on the other hand, can any voice of 
man speak of those most sacred and solemn thoughts 
which follow the departing soul, dwelling on the spiritual 
life which is begun in the tabernacle of the flesh on earth, 
and which continues and grows towards perfection in the 
dim mystery of the world unseen, when that tabernacle 
has fallen into ruin. What can ever be said on this 
most solemn theme, except that which Tennyson has 
so nobly and so wisely said ?— 


“ Speak no more of his renown; 
Lay your earthly fancies down; 
In the great cathedral leave him ; 

God accept him! Christ receive him!” 


No! the one thing which may rightly be dwelt 
upon is the bearing of the character and work of 
the dead on the great lessons which God’s Word is 
always teaching men, and even on the peculiar aspect 
of these lessons which belongs to the occasion and the 
time. In accordance with that principle I can only 
venture to glance at the teaching, which he who runs 
may read, in the career now come to what seems to 
man too early a close, as to the conditions on which 
alone a man’s work can live when he has passed away, 
and claim a share in that relative immortality of man- 
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kind, which, within the appointed limits, shall endure 
for ever. 

Those conditions (as perhaps is not unusual in human 
life) take the form of three chief harmonies. 

The mind dwells, first, on the remarkable harmony 
in him of a strong and vivid individuality, stamped on 
every work, great or small, which came from his hand, 
with a deep sense that the art to which his life was de- 
voted was, in a very true sense, independent of the fancy 
and originality of the individual worker ; having certain 
deep universal principles needing thoughtful and reverent 
study ; having a solid, historic continuity of growth, to 
be traced out patiently, and almost affectionately, in 
the past; having in each of its various great develop- 
ments an informing and animating spirit, which must 
be caught by all, whose work is to rise above a mere 
dead correctness and coldness of beauty to anything like 
life and power. Only on such conception and study of 
what is and what has been can any possibility of real 
advance be based ; only by the individuality of genius 
can this possibility be seized and turned into reality, 
In the union, therefore, of both lies the secret of that 
real originality, which, at once realising and forgetting 
itself, leaves its mark on human progress, and lives on 
in the life of humanity, when the worker himself has 
passed away. 

Then, perhaps, next, the thought passes on to another 
harmony not wholly diverse from this. We note, on 
the one hand, as in all true artists, what I may perhaps 
call a free, exuberant play of mind, rejoicing, for their 
own sake, in the creation of forms of artistic beauty, in 
the invention of designs of scientific perfection or daring, 
in the union, as in the works of Nature, of beauty sant 
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usefulness, of simple grandeur and minuteness of ex- 
quisite detail, for which it is perhaps the duty of 
architecture, more than all other arts, to strive. In 
such freedom of energy—delighting ceaselessly, almost 
restlessly, in exercise of an inborn power, and finding 
in such exercise a natural and unceasing pleasure, 
without thought of result or reward—we recognise the 
true touch of genius, stirred by an inspiration within, 
not wrongly termed divine, because the faint shadow of 
that supreme creative Power, which not only made all, 
but rejoiced in all that He made, simply because it was 
very good. Yet with this, or rather over this, lest 
such exuberance of energy should run into fanciful 
extravagance and reckless waste, it seems to us that 
there reigned also a sense of mission ; yielding the 
conviction that this vivid energy was not wholly his 
own, to do with as he would, but was given to subserve 
a great end, and that end primarily the cultivation and 
civilisation of humanity, the increase of human happiness 
and goodness, and, ultimately, through this the showing 
forth the glory of God; and, accordingly, at once 
stirring the inborn energy by a higher inspiration, 
and chastening it to self-restraint by a deep sense of 
responsibility. Again, in such co-existence of principles, 
making life a service, but a “service which is perfect free- 
dom,”’ lies one great secret of a power to move the world. 

A third kind of harmony, again, suggests itself, and 
after a glance at this I need say no more. In all earnest 
workers—perhaps especially in all artists—there must 
be an ardent devotion to the particular work, to which 
by such mission as I have described, God has called 
each man. In our finite nature depth of power must 
be purchased by concentration, and real force can only 
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be kindled by an enthusiasm of love, going beyond even 
the delight in energy and the strong sense of duty. 
Such enthusiasm of devotion, far more than the desire 
of fame, is 


“The spur, which the clear spirit doth raise, 
To spurn delights and live laborious days.” 


In many lives, of no inconsiderable power, such devotion 
becomes an idolatry, exalting its idol with a narrow- 
sighted exaggeration, and depreciating all other worships. 
But hardly, I think, in the minds which have any touch 
of greatness. There we find, co-existing with this devo- 
tion, first, a many-sided sympathy with all other forms 
of high human energy, stirring to some width of general 
knowledge and appreciation ; and, next, a resolute correla- 
tion of all, and a resolute subordination, even of our own 
cherished work, to the one great general purpose of 
human life, of which I have spoken, in the belief that 
the highest place in this world is to be given not to 
scientific insight, or artistic imagination, or intellectual 
culture, but to truth, and purity, and righteousness, and 
love, and to all these as dedicated to the service of God. 
I cannot but remember that the three graves, which lie 
together in the nave—at the first of which I had the 
sad privilege of standing as a mourner more than twenty 
years ago—mark successive phases of the great Gothic 
revival; which is no mere esthetic movement, but one 
closely bound up with the intellectual, the political, the 
ecclesiastical, the spiritual life of this eventful century— 
one most distinctly and avowedly designed to subserve 
that highest of all objects, at which I have briefly glanced. 
It was by catching this more than esthetic inspira- 
tion that this our glorious Abbey (which he himself 
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ealled “the loveliest thing in Christendom”) was 
reared in an age not of any special greatness, and under 
the guidance of a king of no special loftiness or force of 
character. And I think I shall not be wrong in tracing 
that same inspiration in all the works of George Edmund 
Street, not only as directly exhibited in the church 
architecture, to which his chief energy was given, and 
on which he often rejoiced to spend unpriced and price- 
less service, but in all other works, from the most trifling 
and domestic work to that great building which will be 
his chief monument, and which, though he lived not to 
see it complete, will yet bear everywhere the impress of 
his maturest power. 

These three great lessons, bearing so closely on the 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ, and on that phase of 
it which comes home to us to-day, we are, I think, 
bidden to read over the grave, which is hardly yet 
closed; and in the thoughts of reverence and solemnity 
which we cannot yet have forgotten. In these, more 
than in any direct tribute, we do that honour to the 
dead, by which, in our own measure and degree, we 
should desire hereafter, “ being dead,” yet to “speak” 
to the living, not for our own glory, but for the glory 
of our Father who is in heaven. 

So in the new stage of life which begins for us 
all to-day, and in the new phase of spiritual progress 
which the hand of death (we know not how or when) 
shall open to us, may we know how to look through the 
things temporal to the things which, both here and 
hereafter, are eternal ; and so through all change, even 
through dissolution, to rest on that which endures in 
God, and which therefore is “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever !”’ 
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The Epiphany of Polwer, } 





VIII, 


Che Cpiphanp of Porwer.* 





“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galileo, 
and manifested forth His glory; and His disciples believed « on 
Him.”—Joun ii. 11. 


I. The Epiphany season, as its name indicates, cele- 
brates the appearing of Jesus Christ, the manifestation 
in human nature of the Son of God. Of course, in the 
full sense of the word, this manifestation covers the 
whole of the commemorations of the Christian year, 
from Advent to Ascension Day. In Holy Secrip- 
ture, indeed, it is constantly extended further still, 
and applied especially to our -Lord’s glorious ap- 
pearing at the great Day of Judgment. But the 
season through which we are passing now, following 
Christmas, and separated from the great cycle of holy 
days which precede and follow Easter, seems evidently 
to bring out to us the part of the manifestation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, belonging to His earthly life of 
mingled humility and glory, on which the birth at 
Bethlehem, cradled in the lowly manger, yet heralded 
by the angelic host, is the appropriate entrance. The 
peculiar commemoration of the Epiphany festival itself 
—the homage of the wise men to the infant peasant 
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child, and the symbolic gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh—while it is, so to speak, one of the most pictu- 
resque in all the Gospel narrative, and has gathered 
round itself accordingly a bright cloud of fantastic 
legend, yet lies outside the regular course of the 
history, with no connection with that which goes before 
or follows, and with no direct bearing’, so far as we know, 
on the evangelisation of the world. Clearly it is for its 
symbolic meaning that we are bidden to prize it, as 
concentrating, in one scene of vivid and poetic beauty, 
the great truth on which this whole season bids us 
dwell—the manifestation in humanity of Him who 
was to be at once its Saviour and its King, to whom 
accordingly men should come for blessing, and to whom 

they should offer the sacrifice of themselves. ; 

I propose, as was said last Sunday, to be guided in 

the sermons of this month by the light of the Church 
seasons. This is no mere ecclesiastical convention ; it is 
a thing of real spiritual benefit. It is probably impos- 
sible to estimate the value of that time-honoured series 
of holy days, by which Christians have delighted to act 
out (so to speak) in devotion, all the articles of the 
Christian creed in their right place and succession. Like 
that orderly reading of Scripture, for which the Church 
of England, perhaps more carefully than any other 
Christian body, has made provision, it secures not only 
familiar knowledge of each successive truth, but breadth, 
comprehensiveness, harmony, in the view of the whole. 
It guards against that tendency, which has been the 
origin of most speculative heresies, and most practical 
perversions of Christianity—the tendency, I mean, to 
take up one or two phases of doctrine, of morality, of 
devotion, as if they were all in all. There are those, for 
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example, who forget the brightness and glory of 
~ Christianity in the deep shadow of the cross; there are 
those who explain away the mysterious Atonement of the 
cross in their enthusiastic sense of God’s free love and 
mercy. ‘There are those to whom our Lord’s humanity 
is everything ; there are those who absorb it into the 
majesty of His Godhead, and accordingly seek other 
mediators instead of Him. But against all such narrow- 
ness, of exaggeration, or perversion, the order of the 
Christian year, in its succession of glorious celebrations, 
is a perpetual safeguard, of which it seems to me well 
that both preachers and hearers should make full use. 
For be it remembered that the whole series of our 
ecclesiastical seasons marks what is the peculiarity of 
Christianity ; that, im a sense true of no other religion 
of the world—Judaism, Mohammedanism, Brahminism, - 
Buddhism, Confucianism—the teaching of Christianity 
is the setting forth of the person and the word of Jesus 
Christ. If you ask what the Gospel has to say on the 
great speculative questions, What is the nature and 
what the will of God? What are the nature and 
destinies of man? it answers, as we saw last Sunday, 
by pointing to “ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” If you seek for some moral force, 
which may regenerate the individual soul and exalt 
humanity, it bids you reproduce by knowledge and by 
grace, in yourself and in others, the life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus ;” “I live, yet not I: it is Christ that 
liveth in me.” If you desire to learn the true spirit of 
that devotion, in which the soul is conscious only of 
itself and of God, and hardly knows how at once to 
lose self, and yet to be conscious of self, before the 
J 2 
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Majesty of the Infinite, it points you to the mediation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, by which all alike have access 
to the Father, and know the fulfilment of His prayer, 
“Ag Thou Father art in me and I in Thee, that they 
also may be - in us.” From this peculiarity of 
Christianity, the Jew, the Mohammedan, the philosophic 
Deist will, I doubt not, recoil with horror ; and when 
they come to see that Jesus Christ Himself undoubtedly 
sanctioned and demanded it, they may well “take up 
stones to-cast at Him.”? We Christians find in it the 
harmony of the religion of God, with what has been 
called the religion of humanity—the harmony of sub- 
mission and freedom, of self-reverence and self-distrust, 
which seems to us the pledge at once of stability 
and development—and we find in it also the secret of 
universal power, alike over the deep thinkers, and the 
unlearned hard workers who make up the mass of the 
world. But in any case it is well that we understand 
what the essence of our Christianity is. By a clear 
insight, strong thinkers like John Stuart Mill have 
seen that the one moral principle of Christianity is to 
make man think.and act and feel as Jesus of Nazareth 
would have them do. By a true instinct the two 
great humourists of the last generation (Dickens and 
Thackeray), depreciating theology and shrinking from 
ecclesiastical system, yet rested on the life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and on prayer to God in His words 
and through Him. For after all, this is only to repro- 
duce imperfectly the great doctrine of St. Paul, “Jesus 
Christ is made to us” (not, be it observed, “ gives to 
us,’ but Himself is “made to us”) “wisdom” to the 
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mind, “righteousness”’ to the conscience, “ sanctifica- 
tion ”’ to the spirit. 
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II. Let me say, moreover, in passing, that this con- 
templation of the person of Jesus Christ is quite inde- 
pendent of all modern critical questions as to the 
authorship and the date of this or that book, or the 
genuineness of this or that passage of the New Testa- 
ment. These questions are of profound interest and 
very grave importance. They have to be faced, and 
they are being faced, most instructively and most 
successfully. But the person and word of the Lord 
Jesus stand out in any case unquestioned, because 
unquestionable; obviously real, because confessedly 
above the power of early Christianity to create; per- 
fectly unique in contrast, I will not say with the 
ordinary man, but with St. Peter, or St. Paul, or St. 
John themselves; and so stamped in their historical 
effect on the whole system, doctrine, life of Christianity, 
that, in its main outlines, if all the Gospels were lost 
to-day, they could be reproduced from these to-morrow. 
I cannot myself affect to have any doubt of the issue 
of these present questions, as of others long gone by, 
in establishing and illuminating. the old belief of the 
past Christian centuries. But whatever we may believe 
as to the process by which the Gospels, as we have them, 
have grown up, we need have no hesitation in assuming 
that in all essential truth the Christ, who is there 
painted to us, is indeed the real and living Christ. 

It is on that picture of our Master that I desire now 
to dwell. It is a picture which, in some sense, we all 
know well, and the effect of which we can no more analyse 
in cold blood, than we can define the indescribable charm 
which draws us to a beloved face or soul. But yet it is 
an old proverb that in any picture a man can see only 
what he has eyes to see. As the spiritual insight is 
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quickened in us—perhaps by simple growth of thought 
and character, perhaps by life’s experience of joy and 
sorrow, perhaps by new lights of knowledge and new 
shadows of perplexity and doubt—we shall come, through 
the lineaments of the old familiar picture, to see more 
and more clearly the manifestation of His glory, and so, 
“disciples” as we are already, nevertheless more deeply 
to “ believe in Him.” 

What is the secret of this marvellous power of the 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ over the minds and souls of 
men ? 

There are three great forces which dominate the soul 
—power, wisdom, and goodness. It is not ay in the 
perfection of each of these in itself, but in the perfection 
of their harmony with each other, that Jesus Christ 
stands out, unapproached and unapproachable, as the true 
Son of man, and His humanity as the fit tabernacle of 
Godhead. In ordinary life, you know the pang of dis- 
appointment, with which we recognise the severance or 
the antagonism of what should be at one. We see power, 
dissociated from wisdom, rush by its own weight into 
destruction of itself, and devastation of the world. We 
see wisdom, too weak to obtain room and scope for 
exercise ; and so cursed, like Cassandra, with the fore- 
sight of that which it cannot avert. We see goodness, 
narrow-minded, short-sighted, misguided, inflicting or 
courting useless martyrdom in vain idea of doing God 
service ; till a cynical proverb declares that the wise have 
to go about the world undoing the harm which the 
good have done. Even if such extreme cases be not 
realised, yet true harmony of these three attributes of 
royalty over men is so rare, that the disproportionate 
excess of this or that seems almost required to give us 
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the impression of vividness and strength. Even the 
greatest saints of God we mark by some characteristic 
and dominant excellence ; as-when (for example) we call 
one the Apostle of Faith, another of Hope, another 
of Charity; or recognise in the exasperated contest 
between Paul and Barnabas the conflicting powers of 
righteousness and mercy. But in the Person of Jesus 
Christ we never even think of any one prominent grace 
or excellence ; we never ‘dare to distinguish Him with 
the title of this or that characteristic. Power, wisdom, 
goodness, meet in the glory, of “which His earthly life 
is to us the clear manifestation, but which He Himself 
declares to have been His before the world was, and to 
remain His in the eternal future. 

III. It is of power that the text speaks; and of 
power—though with continual protest against its being 
regarded for a moment in any real isolation—that I pro- 
pose to speak to-day. The Epiphany described in the text 
was an Epiphany of that power, as declared in miracle. 
Observe the function which that manifestation dis- 
charged. The time we know, even by heathen testi- 
mony, to have been one of universal expectation of a 
Messiah to come—by the common people, of a conquering 
Son of David, king over all the earth—by the Scribes and 
the Pharisees of a revealer of a secret wisdom, enshrined 
in the Law or Prophecy, incapable of being grasped by 
the people, who “ knew not the law, and were accursed.” 
Suddenly One came in the name of the Lord ; but One 
who, as it seemed of set purpose, disclaimed and dis- 
appointed both expectations—clad neither in the military 
garb of glory and conquest, nor in the long robe of the 
exclusive wisdom of the schools. Yet He certainly drew 
all men to Him, as fulfilling the glorious promises of 
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Messiahship, and therefore as wielding not only the 
spiritual forces of wisdom and goodness, but the kingly 
attribute of power. How was that attribute shown to 
the world, out of the obscurity of a peasant’s life in 
despised Nazareth? St. John at least had no doubt. 
In his old age, when he had entered beyond all others 
into all the deeper mysteries of the kingdom of God, he 
went back to the simpler recollections of early disciple- 
ship; he dwelt on the gracious miracle of Cana of 
Galilee, rescuing it in his Gospel from the oblivion in 
which the other Evangelists had left it; and declared, as 
a matter of course, that in miracle He ‘“ manifested forth 
His glory,” and that through it “ His disciples believed 
in Him.” " 
My brethren, I cannot ask you in brief space to 
enter into all the controversies which have raged round 
the miracles of our Lord. I will only remark in 
passing, how strange it is to see the changes through 
which human thought has passed on this great subject. 
In older and simpler times the one question was, Are 
these miracles real? No one doubted that if they 
were real, they must show the finger of God, they must 
claim the allegiance of faith for Him who worked them. 
Then came a phase of thought, which declined even to 
ask this question, spoke grandly of the impossibility of 
miracle, and denied that, even if a miracle were real, it 
had power to convince. But those, who watch from the 
unchanged positions of Christianity the vicissitudes of 
human speculation, see that it has changed once more ; 
that all @ prior? arguments of impossibility are given up, 
if a Supreme Will is believed, or even not denied ; that 
a real place and function of miracle in the Gospel 
preaching are once more confessed. So we come back, 
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under perhaps some variety of aspect, to the old ques- 
tion of the historic truth of miracle, on which the 
Christian need not fear to join battle with the hosts of 
unbelief. 

Strange, indeed, it seems that any over-subtlety 
of reasoning should have questioned whether the sight 
of miracles, wrought as the Gospel represents them to 
have wrought by the Lord Jesus Christ, would have the 
effect of drawmmg all men to Him. The manifestation 
of miracle, be it remembered, was not for the subtle 
insight of the few, but the plain common sense of the 
many ; first for the disciples, simple and unlearned men, 
and then for the mass of the people, especially the half- 
heathen people of Galilee. Can any one who knows 
what human nature is doubt that it would be irre- 
sistible? Suppose that at any time or in any place, by 
the shores of Gennesareth in the first century, or in 
the streets of London in the nineteenth, one professing 
himself a messenger of God, sent to give to man a new 
and glorious revelation, and to found a new and uni- 
versal kingdom, such as the world had never seen, were 
to work such typical miracles as the Gospels of the 
Epiphany season bring out successively—miracles of 
creative power at Cana in Galilee, miracles of healing, 
cleansing leprosy by a touch, and driving out disease 
by a word, miracles of power over the winds and the 
storm without, and against demoniac possession for the 
soul within—and this not once or twice, but again and 
‘again, not in a corner, but in the broad light of day, as 
a part of His daily work, indissolubly united with His 
spiritual ministry. Can any one (I say) really doubt 
that all men would draw the conclusions which the 
Gospel declares to have been drawn: “No man can do 
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such miracles exeept God be with him: ” “ If this man 
were not of God he could do nothing;” “ When the 
Christ cometh, will He do greater miracles than this 
man doeth? ” 

But to understand fully how miracle manifested His 
glory, we must note the exact place which He Himself 
assigned to it in His self-manifestation on earth. 

In part His miracles had but a function of prepara- 
tion, as signs to point to something greater than 
themselves. In that light he spoke of them in His 
famous answer to St, John the Baptist’s disciples, 
when, in reply to the doubt which had crossed their 
minds, and perhaps overclouded the clear soul of their 
imprisoned master, He first pointed to His works of 
miracles, as the predicted signs of Messiahship ; but 
then expressly made all—the giving sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, health to the sick, new life 
to the dead—simply lead up, as signs and means, to the 
great climax. ‘The poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” His miracles were not mere works of wonder, 
strange, unaccountable phenomena, such as constantly 
cross the path of our ignorance, to show us (as Herod 
said) that “the powers are working”—powers as yet 
undreamt of in our philosophy. No! they were power, 
but power so intimately united with wisdom and good- 
ness that it was a blasphemy, the worst of blasphemies, 
to refer them to the power of Beelzebub. They led up to 
the Word of His Gospel. So far their function was over, 
when they had brought men to sit at His feet, and learn 
what was the true meaning of His mission. The lightning 
flash of miracle startled men out of slumber and passed 
away; but the clear gradual light of His teaching re- 
mained and brightened continually on the awakened soul. 
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But our Lord at another time taught us the place of 
miracle in a yet more striking and instructive teaching, 
when, before the doubting Scribes and Pharisees, He 
declared the power visibly to heal the sick of the palsy 
to be the symbol and pledge of the yet higher invisible 
power to say, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Miracle 
was in itself a true, though subordinate, part of His 
own great work, at once of revelation of God and of 
salvation of man. 

It has been noticed again and again, in relation to 
His work of salvation, that His miracles, with but few 
exceptions, are miracles not only of beneficence, but of 
that especial form of beneficence which we call merey— 
mercy to the suffering in body and soul, relieving man 
from the burden which les on him, the burden of 
sorrow, of sin, and of death. But I know not whether 
it is not of even more consequence to note how singu- 
larly they are revelations of God in Him on exactly those 
points, on which the soul of man feels after God, but 
often feels after Him in vain. 

IV. Miracle is a clear revelation of a supreme per- 
sonal Will of righteousness and wisdom and goodness: 
the Will of the Father ministered by the Son over the 
universe of nature, and especially over the world of 
humanity. True, of course, it is that, in what we call 
the ordinary course of things, God leaves not Himself 
without a continual witness, alike in the vastness of 
the heavens above, and in the minute perfection of each 
little organism. But, in spite of this witness, it is also 
true that men lose God in His works, the Ruler in His 
laws. And why is this? What is it which staggers 
and bewilders their faith ? 

There is the mystery of the very idea of Creation, to 
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us inconceivable, because utterly beyond our own power, 
and beyond that human experience, in which no. particle 
of matter or force is ever, so far as we can discover, 
called into being or destroyed. Can it be accidental 
that at His very first miracle at Cana of Galilee—as in 
feeding of the five thousand, which was, so to speak, the 
miracle wrought on the greatest seale—our Lord showed, 
not indeed in its method, but in its reality, that absolute 
creative power, which in the beginning made all things, 
and is continually calling forth new being out of that 
which exists not before ? 

But far more oppressive to human thought is the 
burden of pain and suffering, under which all creation 
groans, and which in man takes the especial form of 
disease of body, in all possible forms of agony, loath- 
someness, and decay, and of disease of mind, in curiously 
corresponding forms or suffering, degradation, and 
madness. Men ask, never more urgently than in the 
increased leiowicdee of our own day, “ How can these 
things be under an all-powerful and all-righteous 
God”? Can it be accidental that it was our Lord’s 
continual work to heal the sick, and to cast out devils ; 
to show that these horrible powers belong not to man’s 
true realm or to God’s true Will; to give in every 
work of relief an earnest of His eonetaatt promise, that 
in the end all shall be happiness and peace, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away ? 

; Yet he is the heavier and more revolting burden 
still of, sin—sin, which is obviously the cause “ot nine- 
tenths of our physical suffering—sin, which in itself is a 
still deeper wound to our nature, a still stranger discord 
in the creation of God. Is it not even more natural 
that our Lord Jesus Christ should make it the chief 
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object of His manifestation to cast out this mysterious 
power of sin, to declare its guilt forgiven, to show the 
claims of its power broken for the soul? Here, indeed, 
His chief miracle was the moral miracle of sinners con- 
verted and regenerated to a new being, and of weak, im- 
perfect, sinful men exalted to the glory and dignity of 
apostleship; in earnest of the yet greater work which, as 
He Himself promised, should be done in the future, after 
the birth of His Church at Pentecost. It was that 
miracle which, above all, converted the world after- 
wards, as indeed it can convert it now. But His 
deliverance of souls from the possession of devils—what- 
ever else it signifies—was surely a pledge and earnest of 
His deliverance of: the soul from a bondage, unnatural 
and horrible, which is the destruction of its true self. 
Read St. Paul’s terrible description in the seventh 
chapter of the Romans of the conflict within between — 
the true self and the “law,” that is, the constraining 
force, of evil in the flesh.. Then you will see the 
reality, of which demoniacal possession was the monstrous 
exemplification ; and in our Lord’s miracles of deliverance 
from that possession see the clear promise of the salvation 
of His cross. 

Then, last of all, comes the mystery of death, in 
which the bodily organisation, so strongly and wonder- 
fully made, moulders into a hideous corruption—in which 
even the spiritual faculties seem to decay, and to pass 
we know not whither—in which it seems as if our claim 
of sonship of the eternal God was a delusion, because 
He who is life itself cannot be the God of the dead. 
Therefore surely it was that our Lord’s miracles stopped 
not short at the edge of the shadow of death; but 
advanced in victorious energy further and further into 
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that terrible darkness—calling back now one whose soul 
had just fled, now one carried forth by a widowed 
mother to burial, now one who had lain long in the 
corrupting atmosphere of the grave. Therefore it was 
that, on the eve of His crowning miracle, He taught its 
universal meaning, “ He that liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” : 

In all these various phases of miracle there were 
various manifestations of God in Him bearing on these 
various phases of mystery—plain, so that even the 
simplest could understand—striking, so that even the 
most careless should be startled by them. 

But all, be 1t remembered, so culminated in the one 
great miracle of miracles, His own resurrection from 
the dead, that in the actual preaching of the Gospel all 
others seem to be forgotten, and on it the whole of 
Christian faith and preaching is staked. In it there was 
asserted the exception of man from that physical law of 
continual change and decay, in which, as but an element 
of the great universe, he might seem to be bound. In 
it there was the victory of human nature over all the 
extremest agony and most. lingering suffering, that 
our frame can bear; leaving, indeed, its marks on the 
risen body of the Lord, but now as trophies of His 
-conquest and enhancements of His glory. In it was 
the pledge of the conquest of sin by the Passion on 
the Cross, and of the gift of a new spiritual life, in 
which that sin might be cast out from every soul. In 
it, above all, was the transition of man’s consciousness 
of immortality out of speculation into solid fact, on 
which was built for all men a sure and certain hope. 

All the various phases of His Epiphany of miracle 
met at last in this. As of the first miracle in the 
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beginning, so of this in the completion of His work, it 
was true that He manifested forth His glory, not to 
the twelve only, but to all mankind; and that “ His 
disciples,” the company of the redeemed which none can 
number, have through it “ believed on Him.” 

As all the lesser miracles lead up to this, so the 
reality of this miracle of miracles carries their reality 
also with it. If the life of the Lord Jesus Christ was 
what the Resurrection showed it to be, then all other works 
of superhuman power were (so to speak) its natural 
characteristics; so that the wonder would be not that 
they should be present, but that they should be absent, 
in the cave of One in whom dwelt the very presence of 
God. 

My brethren, I commend to your thoughtful con- 
sideration the Gospel manifestation of the life of Jesus 
Christ in its divine power. Such manifestation is not, 
indeed, the highest and purest manifestation, compared 
with others on which we have yet todwell. But surely 
it is one essential feature of the picture, as of the Saviour 
- whom we need, so also of the Son, who is to be the 
revealer of God. In the growing physical science of 
our day, we are brought face to face with infinite 


creative and indwelling force, as one real manifestation 


of the Supreme. Even in study of humanity, the» 
majesty of power so grows upon our minds that we 
are even tempted to idolise it, in worship of the collec- 
tive strength of the community, or in hero-worship of 
the kingly force of the dominant individual nature. 
God is much more than power ; but God is power. We 
could not trust as a Saviour, or worship as a King, one 
who was powerless as we are before the face of physical 
force, in the struggle against pain and suffering, under 
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the unnatural tyranny of moral evil and of death. No! 
we need One to whom we can ery, under the oppressive 
greatness of this material universe, under the burden of 
pain through which all creatures groan, in the agony of 
our struggle against sin, in the hour of death’s darkness, 
“ Good Lord, deliver us!” We need One who is now 
and for ever what our Lord’s miracles showed Him to 
have been, even in the humiliation of earth—the ruler 
of all the powers of the universe, the healer of sickness 
and sorrow, the forgiver of sin, the conqueror of death. 
Yes ! the King whom the wise men recognised in the 
manger of Bethlehem—the King to whom we, like 
them, are called to offer the gold of life’s energy and 
power, the incense of our spiritual devotion, the myrrh 
of self-sacrifice even to death—must be indeed One who 
is all wisdom and all love. But He must also be 
“ declared to be the Son of God with power,” as by all 
other miracles, so above all: “ by the resurrection from 
the dead.” 





- 








IX. 


Che Epiphany of Gisdom.* 





“Never man spake like this man.”— Jou vii. 46. 





From the Epiphany of the Lord Jesus Christ in power, 
symbolized in His miracles of triumph over material 
force, over pain and suffering, over sin and death, we 
pass to-day to the Epiphany of Wisdom. It is a higher 
and more spiritual revelation. You remember, I doubt 
not, the grand passage in the life of Elijah, when, in 
the reaction of terror and despondency after his victory 
at Carmel, he seeks the presence of the Lord at Horeb, 
witnesses the manifestation of power, in the whirlwind, 
the earthquake, and the fire, and yet finds the Lord’s 
presence not in them, but in the “ still small voice,” 
speaking to the listening soul. Like this is the Epi- 
phany of our Lord in wisdom, compared with His Epi- 
phany in power. Yet let me remind you that the lower 
manifestation is still real and effectual in its right place 
and application. At Horeb there had been a day, when 
the Lord was known in the earthquake, the whirlwind, 
and the fire—the great day, when out of these He spake 
the law to the people, who, fresh from slavery, and yet 
uneducated in the knowledge of God, needed the terror 


* Preached on the Second Sunday after Hpiphany, Jan. 15th, 1882, 
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aw 
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of His visible majesty. The parallel, moreover, is close 
in this respect, that the Epiphany of our Lord in mira- 
culous power was granted for the ruder common sense 
and feeling of the many, that it might lead up to the 
‘Epiphany of wisdom in His Word, which, like the still 
small voice at Horeb, spoke to those whose ears had 
been, opened to hear. It is our wisdom to follow the 
guidance of our Lord Himself, not to pass by, or to 
explain away, His self-revelation in miracle; and yet— 
“refusing to rest on it, as though it were ultimate and 
complete—to pass on from the declaration, “No man 
can do these miracles, except God be with him,” to the 
confession wrung from the officers of His deadly enemies, 
“«‘ Never man spake like this man.” 

I. I have spoken of the Epiphany of wisdom ; and 
what is wisdom in the true Scriptural sense ? 

Let us put aside, first, certain counterfeits of wisdom, 
handmaids to her in reality, but in pretension some- 
times usurping her throne. Wisdom is not learning or 
knowledge; although it may, as in Solomon’s case, 
gather treasures numberless as the sand on the sea-shore. 
It is not understanding—the mind highly and specially 
gifted, with keen observation and intelligence and 
memory, with the subtle insight of imagination and 
the organising force of reason, with the rare originality 
of genius, bursting into the silent sea of the unknown. 
Nor is it the shrewdness or cleverness, which knows how 
to use the powers both of learning and of understanding 
to some foreseen end. None of these gifts, high as they 
are, can claim for their possessor the authority of guid- 
ance over the souls and lives of men. We use thank- - 
fully the treasures of science and learning ; we admire, 
even reverence, God’s high gifts of understanding ; we 
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learn lessons of a certain kind from the shrewd and the 


clever, as the lord in the parable from the unjust steward. 
But to none of these do we surrender the soul. There is 
a higher gift still; without which knowledge becomes 
pedantry, understanding flashes its light aimlessly away, 
and shrewdness simply achieves a folly beyond the reachi 
of stupidity. It is the gift of wisdom : so thoughtfully 
and magnificently described in the writings.of Solomon ; 
so boldly claimed by St. Paul for the extremest simplicity 
of the Gospel ; so obviously the secret of the ery of the 

officers in the text, “Never man spake like Jesus of- 
Nazareth.” 

On this wisdom the teaching of Holy Scripture is 
singularly clear and impressive. 

There is a “ wisdom of man,” and this is simply the 
knowledge of the true end and purpose of life, whether 
we call it happiness or perfection—a knowledge which 
answers, at least to some extent, the ever-recurrine 
questions, Why was I made? What am I now? 
Whither am I going? ‘This is the wisdom which the 
writer of Ecclesiastes sought for everywhere, and yet 
hardly found; over which, as discovered, the Book of ' 
Proverbs rejoices as more precious than gold and jewels, 
and from the rough ore of which it forges the current 
coin of its proverbial philosophy. 

There is a “ wisdom of God,” and this is the idea or 
purpose of His dispensation to man—ruling alike in 
the stately march of Nature’s laws, in the nobler though 
more troubled history of the great world of humanity, 
and in the little world of the soul within—the “Jaw 
eternal,”’ as our first great English theologian expresses 
it, which “God has set Himself to do all things by.” 
This it is before which the Book of Proverbs, in the 
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grand poetic opening which precedes its prosaic philo- 
sophy of maxims, bows down in enthusiastic adoration, 
and, as in the glorious eighth chapter, personifies as a 
Being who “ in the beginning was with God.” 

But the teaching of Holy Scripture, as in some sense 
of all deeper human thought, goes on to declare that 
these two are ultimately inseparable; or, in other words, 
that only by some knowledge of the wisdom of God, by 
some glimpse of His great purpose in Creation and in - 
history, can the lesser wisdom of man be so attained, that 
‘we can know the purpose and meaning of our own little 
individual life. Just as we cannot study to any good 
purpose any single organism, unless we view it in relation 
_ to its order and kingdom of organic life, and unless we 
inquire, so far as we may, into the evolution, by which 
it came to be what it is, so is it in the higher indivi- 
duality of the soul. Real it is indeed, and sacred ; but 
it can never isolate itself from the great purpose which 
rules Nature and man. 

So far as this all deeper thought must go; and, 
indeed, as our knowledge of the great world without us 
increases, the theories of pure individuality, self-con- 
tained and self-reliant, which to some degree contented 
earher times, vanish utterly away ; and it is seen more 
and more clearly that the knowledge of the individual 
must be sought in the knowledge of the whole. 

But, of course, Holy Scripture goes much further 
than this. In the wisdom which it teaches, the know- 
ledge of the Supreme is, first of all, the knowledge, not 
of a law or a force, but the knowledge of a living and per- 
sonal God ; and next, as naturally follows from this, itis a 
knowledge which He reveals, in part to each individual 
soul, in part to those who, as His prophets, have to declare 
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it to others. It is, therefore, a knowledge not wholly of 
intelligence, but largely of faith ; and that faith, more- 
over, so needing to be made perfect by obedience, that 
“the fear of the Lord,” the acceptance, that is, of His 
law and His will, is declared at all times to be “ the 
beginning of wisdom,” the key to the higher knowledge ; 
and to the despondent author of Ecclesiastes, worn out 
by fruitless search of his own, seems to be the whole 
that is given to men. 

Now it is clearly this wisdom, so nobly described by 
St. Paul in the second chapter of his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians—the knowledge of the secret of human 
life, gained through the knowledge of God’s will by 
revelation of the Spirit—in which the Lord Jesus Christ — 
manifested Himself to the people of His own day on 
earth, and to all the world since through the preaching 
of the Gospel. We have but brief imperfect records of 
His teaching—a mere fragment (so St. John tells us) of 
a great whole, which it was absolutely impossible to 
reproduce, but which told on the faith of the Apostles, 
and through them on all mankind. But that fragment, 
as he goes on to say, is enough to be an Epiphany of 
the Lord in wisdom, by which the world may “ believe 
in Him as the Son of God.” It stands out, separated 
by a difference, not of degree but of kind, from all 
the teaching even of a St. Paul or a St. John. It 
has unquestionably vindicated an unequalled power over 
the minds of men, even if they have refused to draw 
what Christian faith declares to be the inevitable in- 
ference from acceptance of His Word. 

Strange that, as the last discovery of modern criti- 
cism, we should be presented with what St. Paul 
thought too absurd to be contemplated—a Gospel of 
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Peter, a Gospel of Paul, a Gospel of John, as novel 
and almost original doctrines ; in utter forgetfulness of 
what is, in fact, so deeply engraven on the Christianity 
which conquered the world—the all-commanding person- 
ality, and the transcendent teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Surely it is more reasonable, if we would know | 
what Christianity really is, to take it on its own 
showing—to inquire therefore into this Epiphany of the 
Lord Jesus in wisdom—to ask what it was which made 
the officers of the Pharisees, well versed in the fullest 
Jewish teaching, and in that age hardly unacquainted 
with all that Gentile wisdom taught through the Roman 
civilisation, still declare of the peasant of Nazareth, 
“‘ Never man spake like this man.” 

II. Glance at only a few signal phases of His teaching, 
addressed, be it remembered, always primarily, some- 
times exclusively, to the disciples, through whom it was 
His will to evangelise the world. 

Take, first, the great Sermon on the Mount—His 
first preparatory teaching, linking the past, which He 
came to fulfil, to the Gospel, still lying in its essence far 
off in the future. You know it, I cannot doubt it, 
passage after passage. The world itself bows down 
before its beauty, its simplicity, its depth. But have 
you noted what the Gospel declares to have been the 
great seoet of its power over those who heard it ? 
“The people were astonished at His doctrine; for He 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
Seribes.” It was authority, calm, full, unhesitating 
authority. Yet not the authority of power or even of 
grace; for He speaks not yet of Himself, as hereafter He 
was to speak. It was the authority of wisdom, in the 
utterance of One, who, seeing all in the light of the 
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wisdom of God, had the key of all human life and of 
all human needs, and accordingly could declare again 
and again, even in respect of the awful revelation of 
_ Sinai, “It was said to them of old time,” but “TI say 
unto you.” 

Mark how, beginning with the Beatitudes of autho- 
ritative blessing on the various graces, which faintly re- 
produce in His disciples His own perfect humanity, so 
that they may be at once the visible “light,” and the 
invisible all-pervading “salt of the world ”—passing on 
to lay down, in the emphatic words which I have already 
quoted, the true meaning and scope of the law, to 
hallow, by the promised acceptance of the Father in 
heaven, the religious duties of almsgiving and prayer 
and fasting, to teach what should be for ever and ever 
the prayer of all humanity—it rises at last to a 
climax in its picture of life, as absolutely reposing, 
without one touch of anxiety, without one passing cloud 
of evil, by an absolute faith in the bosom of the Father- 
hood of God; and then, after the manner of ancient 
teachers, gathers up its substance in clear-cut maxims 
of perfect simplicity indeed, but of the most sweeping 
and authoritative generality, which have stamped them- 
selves on the memory of the world. 

Note that everywhere the picture of human life is 
perfectly bright, simple, almost joyous, without one hint 
of contradiction and perplexity, without one shadow of 
the cross thrown across it. Yet it is not through igno- 
rance of difficulty, for anxious “ carefulness” is depre- 
cated ; not through ignorance of evil, for the antagonism 
of evil is taken for granted; but because all life is 
viewed from the height of heaven above, whence all the 
inequalities and intricacies of the landscape melt into a 
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magnificent simplicity. Yes! the people were right, 
and the world has been right since, in tracing here the 
authority of one who knew, and who, therefore, seeing 
all that man sees of difficulty, could yet see through it ; 
and, like some wise old teacher unbending to children, 
was pleased to use the depth of knowledge to teach in 
perfect simplicity those who as yet were but childish in 
faith. Men have laboriously disinterred this or that 
saying of the Sermon on the Mount, even of the Lord’s 
Prayer itself, from the treasures of past wisdom—perhaps 
from amidst the rubbish of Talmudical learning—as 
though this touched the originality of our Lord’s great 
utterance. Surely a moment’s thought would show that 
it is in the perfect living harmony of the whole, as spoken 
by a full Divine authority, that we feel how “never 
man spake like this man.” 

III. But pass on to another phase of His teaching, 
which, perhaps even more than this, has affected all 
human thought and morality. I mean His teaching by 
parables. This also I would ask you to grasp as a 
whole. Study, for example, the magnificent group in 
St. Matthew’s thirteenth chapter, tracing out the king- 
dom of heaven on earth, in its first germinal origin, in 
its visible and its secret growth, in its preciousness, as 
at once a gift of God and as the object of all human 
search, in its present imperfection and the foresight of 
its future separation from all evil. Study that other 
series (later, it would seem, in His ministry, certainly 
deeper and more gracious in their beauty) which St. 
Luke has treasured up for us from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth chapters, of which the immortal triad of the 
parables of mercy in the fifteenth chapter forms the 
centre. Why is it that they live, while the other count- 
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less parables of old Eastern teaching are forgotten? 
Why is it that they stand out, with but few and faint 
anticipations in the Old Testament, and with absolutely 
no imitation in the Apostolic teaching of the New ? ” 

Surely it is because in them there is, underlying 
the simplicity and vividness of their beauty, a profound 
revelation of the great truth, which all human, philosophy 
has been feeling after, and towards which the science of 
our own day has made gigantic strides. I mean the 
wonderful unity ruling in all the dispensations of 
God—through which the outer visible laws of the 
world are symbols of the hidden laws of the spiritual 
being—through which the little present which we can 
see is the earnest of an illimitable future—through 
which the acts and deeds of all true humanity, in 
fatherly love, in kingly forgiveness, in self-sacrificing 
charity, are both types and actual parts of the dealings 
of God with man. To see, veiled under the concrete 
example, which alone the mass of men can under- 
stand, the great abstract conceptions of truth, which are 
the hid treasure attainable only by the few—this is the 
perfection of wisdom. When was it ever so perfectly 
and unhesitatingly set forth, not through the subtle | 
indications of speculation, but in the calm certainty of 
perfect knowledge, as in the undying parables, in 
which constantly Jesus of Nazareth spake as never man 
spake before or since ? 

IV. Turn again to another specimen of His teaching 
in the week before the Passion, in what has been called 
the “day of gainsaying,”’ when that teaching was 
tested by its power to solve the great contradictions 
of human life. There is the practical perplexity of the 
relation of the life devoted to the outer world, the 
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tribute paid to Cesar, to the inner life of the higher 
loyalty, consecrated to God. Shall these, men ask, be 
divided by accurate distinction? Shall the lower, as 
the ascetic life bids, be absolutely sacrificed to the 
higher? The great Teacher answers, No! they cannot 
be divided ; neither is to be omitted or despised. As in 
direct homage, so indirectly in the duty paid to Cxsar, 
the whole life is a service of God. Then comes the 
speculative perplexity of the future life of perfection. 
How shall it stand related to all the circumstances and 
limitations of the imperfect life here? Yet, if it has 
none, how shall there be for us any living reality in the 
shadows of its far-off mystery? Then once more there 
come from His lips, first the rebuke of the vain assump- 
tion, which would determine from this visible life what 
must be the laws and relations of the world unseen ; 
then that flash of Divine truth, lighting up the dry, 
dusky ways of human speculation, which shows the 
certainty of immortality in the very fact of covenant 
with God: “God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” Lastly, in more serious minds, believing 
in a sovereign will ruling our life, there rises the 
inquiry for the great commandment, the leading and 
ruling principle of true morality, It is answered from 
the very rudiments of the law; yet so as to bring out 
in perfect harmony the love of man, which is to be 
emphasised, the love of self, which is to be taken for 
granted, and to subordinate both to the overshadowing 
love of God. So through these successive questions 
the wisdom of His teaching is tried by types of those 
great perplexities, practical, intellectual, spiritual, which 
are as old as humanity itself; and so tried, it seems to 
throw them off like the spray before the course of 
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some great ship, and moves on without obstacle or inter- 
ruption, in sure and certain knowledge to the haven of 
the future. We cannot wonder, when we read that His 
enemies were put to silence, and that the people (to use 
St. Luke’s emphatic expression) “hung on His lips to 
hear Him ”’—in the sense, whether of baffled disappoint- 
ment or of simple delight, that “never man spake 
like this man.” 

V. But all this is to the people. What shall we say 
of His teaching given to the disciples, to fit them for 
the work of the future? For that work—nothing less 
than the conquest of a world—they needed what the old 
prophets had, in the “ Word of the Lord which came 
to them,” and “the Spirit of the Lord which was 
upon them.” ‘They needed a mission from the Ruler 
of life; they needed an inspiration from the Source 
of all spiritaal being and power. See how wonderfully 
He gave them both! 

Read in the tenth chapter of St. Matthew His great 
charge to the twelve. See how, as He sends them forth 
in the absence of all material support, He clothes 
them with the power of beneficent miracle; how He 
strengthens them, by the promise of the Spirit of the 
Father speaking in them, against all the enmity and 
desertion of man; how He guides them along His own 
path of the Cross by the knowledge of present safety, 
even in death, and of an eternal reward in heaven. 
What human teacher, what mere prophet of God, ever 
spoke with such unearthly certitude and truth, out of a 
perfect insight into the very depths of the things of 
God? 

Read again those priceless chapters in St. John’s 
Gospel (chaps. xiv.—xvi.), which are the revelation of 
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the indwelling Spirit, the Comforter, in whose presence 
He Himself would come back to His orphaned people, 
and the Father of all dwell in them. See how, as His 
glance sweeps the whole horizon of the world, He solves 
the great question of the basis of right and morality, 
by revealing in the three great moral convictions of 
sin, righteousness, and judgment, lying at the very 
heart of humanity, not a voice of human wisdom, but 
a voice of God in the soul. Note how, in answer to 
the craving for a spring of moral and spiritual life, He 
turns that glance in graciousness of personal love on 
His disciples ; and shows them the indwelling Comforter, 
guiding them to all truth, shedding abroad in their 
souls the grace of undying love, bringing them peace 
here, leading them on to the prepared bliss of the here- 
after. As we read, the voice of the Lord seems to come 
to us, deep with the solemn knowledge of heavenly 
mystery, calm, as seeing through the sadness of trial 
and suffering and death the bright vision of peace and 
glory, majestic in the perfect gentleness and sweetness 
which are the expression of a divine strength. Can we 
wonder that they who listened then, or at any other 
time, to such teaching as this, cried out, even when they 
but saw by glimpses His full meaning, even when they 
were sensible of hardness and mystery, “ Lord, to whom 
else shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Can we wonder that, when after the Resurrection, 
speaking in all the glory of His risen majesty, He once 
more renewed that mission, “ As my Father hath sent 
Me, even so send I you””—-when He once more gave the 
promise, and more than the promise, of the Comforter, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost ”—even the doubting 
and despondent Thomas broke out, in a flash of 
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highest inspiration, with the ery, “My Lord and my 
God”? 

VI. Such, in brief, imperfect outline, is the Epi- 
phany of our Lord in wisdom; in its simple, authoritative 
guidance of life; in its revelation of the unity of law 
over all creation; in its unhesitating insight, piercing 
through all contradiction and perplexity ; in its profound 
grasp of the mystery of the external sway of God’s pro- 
vidence and the inner life of God’s grace. Up to this 
the Epiphany of miracle, as preparatory, led ; with it, as 
significant, that Epiphany harmonised ; for His miracles, 
it has been truly said, are acted parables of a Divine 
teaching. It spake, not like the other, mainly to the 
world, but rather to those who had been already drawn 
within the outskirts, at least, of discipleship. To them it 
took up and perfected all the revelations of God given 
of old, whether by the inward light which lighteth 
every man, or by the voices of those who “spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” They felt (as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses it) that “God, 
who in times past spake at sundry times and divers 
manners by the prophets,” with a message which did 
its work, and then passed into silence, “ hath in these 
last days spoken by His Son” in words which will 
never pass away, though heaven and earth should 
fail. 

This Epiphany, my brethren, is for us so far unlike 
the Epiphany of miracle, that it is not removed far away 
from us into the past, whence the voice comes to us like 
the reverberation of some distant thunders, grand and 
deep, but so far vague and indistinct, that it can be 
drowned by the clearer and more incisive sounds of daily 
ife. No! the words of the Lord are as fresh and_as 
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living now as when they were uttered; not one is 
obsolete in its essence. They vindicate their unequalled 
grandeur in this, that, uttered as they were by a 
Galilean carpenter eighteen centuries ago, they are 
universal in their undying application to all time and 
place. Nay, they are in some sense even greater and 
fuller of meaning to us than to those who heard them. 
There is not a word of our Lord which has not been, 
according to His own promise, wrought out in the 
various lines of the teaching of His apostles, as it was 
-illuminated to their minds by a new light from the 
brightness of the Resurrection and the glory of the 
Ascension. There is not a word, which has not been 
tried and illustrated by the experience, the thought, and 
the devotion of the countless multitudes of Christians, 
who have lived on His teaching in successive genera- 
tions. They come to us now, not, of course, changed 
or advanced (for that cannot be), but yet with a 
greater fulness of power; just as the theme of some 
grand chorale, which we hear first in- its simple 
unison, pours itself forth a second time with all 
the richness of multitudinous undertones of har- 
mony. ‘The voice, which spoke so simply and plainly 
on earth, now (as St. John heard in the Apocalypse), 
while still clear as a trumpet in its enunciation of 
truth, yet gathers majesty as “the sound of many 
waters.” 

VII. “Never man spake like this man.” If this be 
true—and we may well challenge investigation of its 
truth—there are three short questions, which, in conclu- 
sion, I would press on your thoughts. The first is this: 
What means this Epiphany of wisdom, if it does. not 
mean that He who speaks, being true man, is yet more 
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than man, is in an unique and supreme sense a revealer 
of God? ‘Then, if this be so, is it not reasonable for 
us in reverence and faith to seek His guidance in all 
the various perplexities and needs of this life, and 
to try by experience, as He invites, whether He does 
speak in the name and with the power of God? Lastly, 
if here also we find that His wisdom is indeed a 
sufficient guide in the things which we can test, shall 
we not go on still further, as again He bids us go, to 
listen in faith to His teaching on the deep and to us 
unfathomable mysteries of being, of salvation, of 
eternity, which are yet of infinite moment to our 
spiritual life ? 

Some guidance from above, as well as from without 
and from within, we must have. Some voice we need, 
which is really a voice of God. Is that voice to be 
heard, as some would have us believe, in the Vor nature 
—through the laws and forces of an universe, in which 
man is but one creature like the rest? Is it to be 
gathered from the Vox populi—the collective wisdom 
of humanity, gradually accumulated through the cen- 
_turies, and growing continually to an ideal of per- 
fection? Or is it to be heard, as thé Christian faith 
declares, in something higher and deeper than these two - 
voices? Does it come to us clearly and perfectly in the 
Vou Christi, the voice of Him who is the ruler of 
Nature and the true head of humanity, because He is 
the Son of God ? 

It is a great and momentous question : but it cannot 
be put off; for life and death, which hang upon it, will 
not wait. The Christian will cry out, like the old 
captain of Israel in the hour of approaching death— 
“ Choose ye whom ye will serve,’ only remembering 
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that the true God must be a jealous God, who 
will have no half-hearted service. ‘“ But as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord Jehovah,” re- 
vealed through the words of eternal life in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


poe 
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The Epiphany of Goovnness.* 





“ Which of you convinceth me of sin P and, if I say the truth, 
why do ye not believe me? He that is of God heareth God’s 
words.” —JOHN viii. 46, 47. 


I. The challenge of the text may well seem to usa 
strange challenge, both in itself, and in the claim based 
upon it. Strange in itself; for it is one which a mere 
man, just in proportion as, being wise and good, he 
knew his own heart, and knew what sinlessness meant, 
would shrink from making. Strange in the claim for 
faith in his words, as “ words of God,” based upon it; 
for we might have'been inclined to found such a claim, 
not on any manifestation of goodness, but rather on the 
proof of a wisdom which knew all the secrets of nature 
and life, or a power which implied a share in wielding 
the government of the world. 

But yet in itself, that strange and daring chal- 
lenge has been ratified by the testimony of all humanity, 
by the silence (as in the context) of foes, by the adoring 
confession of disciples, by the unimpassioned verdict of 
the world itself. The Epiphany of goodness which it 
implies is unquestionably the dominant idea, which even 
more than the Epiphany of wisdom or power seizes at 
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once on every mind at the very mention of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is that which, after much hesitation, the 
keen instinct of modern infidelity has seen the impera- 
tive necessity of assailing, sometimes by subtleinsinuation, 
sometimes by open blasphemy : but it is that which, in 
utter disregard of such assaults, stands as it has ever 
stood, unshaken and unsullied, even in the eyes of those 
who have declined to believe His miracles of power, or 
have doubted the plenitude of His wisdom. 

So also the claim based upon it, startling—perhaps 
intended to startle—at first sight, yet vindicates itself 
at once to a more thoughtful consideration. For, after 
all, goodness is the essential nature of God Himself, to 
which even power and wisdom are but subordinate 
attributes; and accordingly goodness, perfect goodness, 
in man is, above all else, a sign that God is not only 
with him, but in him. By a true instinct, amidst all 
confusion and contradiction of sin in this world, the 
reality, or even the appearance, of goodness has a 
power over men’s minds and hearts which nothing else 
can command ; and in the perplexing questions and trials 
of life men acknowledge a certain insight of wisdom, 
belonging to a character of purity and righteousness — 
and love, which the largest knowledge and the keenest 
intellect cannot ensure. That instinct, however vaguely 
and imperfectly, anticipates the reasoning of the text. 
~ It recognises in goodness the last and fullest revelation 
of God. 

For it is obvious that this goodness, before which 
men thus bow down, as existing in the creature, must 
necessarily belong also to the First Cause, whatever it is, 
of creative power. To this, beyond all other qualities, 
we must apply the irresistible question of the Psalmist : 
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“ He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that 
made the eye, shall He not see?” 

I doubt whether any man who has entered into the. 
spiritual beauty of goodness, and has observed how a 
will guided and inspired by it is absolutely unconquer- 
able by any earthly power, can seriously imagine to 
himself that a being endowed with this glorious gift 
has been created or developed, by any conceivable evo- 
lution, from a First Cause which has in itself no moral 
being. Nay, if this could be conceived, then man 
himself would be the only being in the universe really 
divine; and yet this god would be found in a world 
which he can neither understand nor rule, and in actual 
experience would be seen but too plainly to bear upon 
him the marks of moral imperfection and corruption. 
No! it cannot be. It was a well-known saying of a 
great German philosopher, that there were two things 
which filled his mind with awe—the starry heavens 
above in their immeasurable vastness and order, and the 
moral nature of man in its spiritual force and beauty. 
Surely of the latter, at least as much as the former, it 
is true, that “it declares the glory of God, and shows 
His handiwork.” Its light, as Our Lord teaches, 
‘shines before men, that they may glorify the Father 
in Heaven,” of whom it is but a faint reflection upon 
earth. 

Of such reflection characters of fragmentary and 
imperfect goodness may be unconscious : they may © 
seem to themselves self-centred and self-contained. But 
the higher spirits never. As whatever power they 
wield is known to be but a fragment of the supreme 
power—as all insight of wisdom in them is but an 
imperfect understanding of the great secret of the 
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Creator—so all goodness in them is felt as a faint em- 
bodiment of the supreme goodness. If anywhere that 
light is perfect, without flicker of change or cloud of 
sin, there is a divine presence visibly manifested on 
earth. The words which proceed from lips absolutely 
sinless, from a soul where purity and righteousness and 
love rule in perfect harmony, must be, and must know 
that they are, the “ words of God.” 

II. It may make this truth clearer to us, if we look 
back to the history of the human thought at the very 
time when our Lord appeared on earth. We shall find 
that to this truth all ancient thought, in poetic dream, 
or philosophic speculation, or religious legend, bore 
witness, at least in this—that it always conceived the 
nature of an ideal humanity as the only thing on 
earth which was really divine. In all individual men 
it could but see divine capacities, strangely marred and 
corrupted by folly and sin. Hero-worship, at its best, 
has always turned out to be a manifest idolatry. In 
the community or the race of man in which the weak- 
ness and transitoriness of humanity seem to be merged, 
it is only too plain that his moral defects do not 
vanish, and that in some sense they are even increased ; 
for it is proverbial that in some things a community is 
more short-sighted, more impulsive, more cruel, more 
unrighteous, than any individual could dare or bear to 
be. . From these defects, therefore, the deeper thought 
of men took refuge in the conception of an ideal of 
humanity to which morality and philosophy bade men 
approach, and which poetry or legend represented from 
time to time as personally embodied on earth, or per- 
sonally exalted to heaven. At such conceptions the 
world was apt to laugh, and in their more fantastic 
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aspects to find ample food for laughter. But under 
them lay a true conviction, an unrealised hope, an un- 
conscious prophecy, of a Son of Man, who, as perfect in 
goodness, should be necessarily the true revealer of God. 
Yet how strangely different the idea of human per- 
fection in the wisdom of man was from its actual 
realisation in the wisdom of God! 
The perfect man, in that idea, was of a kingly and 
a lonely nature, dwelling apart “in solitary grandeur 
like a star”; self-cultured, self-contained, self-reliant, 
sitting loose, as to all the ordinary pleasures and works 
of life, so also to its ties and affections; strong to over- — 
come all enemies by victorious power, strong to defy all 
suffering by an impassive endurance ; strong to contend 
for righteousness and truth, and to do good to man, but, 
as it were from above, with an unsympathetic dignity 
of beneficence. This seemed to ancient thought the 
attitude of a character really divine towards the world ; 
and towards God there was still, in all essential 
points, the same self-contained independence. It might 
look up to heaven with a sense of the duty and glory 
of obeying God, and of imitating God; it might ac- 
knowledge that in some way the fellow-working of 
God with man was required, although rather in His 
external providence than in His inner inspiration. 
But it was as far as possible from that absolute 
dependence on God, alike for light and for inspira- 
tion, which breaks out, for instance, in the ery of 
the Psalmist, “My soul is athirst for God; yea, even 
for the living God.” Substantially, the conception 
came strangely near the promise of the Tempter in 
Genesis. Man in this ideal humanity was as a god to 
himself—a god, perhaps, like the Prometheus of the 
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old Greek legend, struggling under iron bonds of force 
against the gnawing of undying pain, but, so far as 
the self-contained dignity of the spirit went, a god still. 
Such was the ideal of humanity which man’s wisdom 
once framed for itself. I know not that it is very far 
from that which the world even now somewhat confusedly 
admires, or from that which irreligious thought and 
imagination shadow forth clearly enough, as the last 
product of modern philosophy. | 
_ But how infinitely different from this ideal in its 
cold hard grandeur, touching no heart, inspiring no life, 
hopelessly beyond the reach of the mass of men, utterly 
out of place in any true idea of the creation of God— 
how infinitely different, I say, the true Son of Man, as 
set forth in the Gospel, the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
Mark how freely His perfect goodness breathes the 
common air of that simple homely experience which 
must always be the lot of the great mass of men— 
entering with a freedom, which His enemies made a 
reproach, into all the innocent joys and occupations of 
humanity—associating itself with the universal ties of 
family affection, of personal friendship, of the disciple- 
ship of simple unlettered men—speaking in no subtle, 
exclusive wisdom of the schools, but with the broad. 
simplicity of idea, of interest, of aspiration, into which 
all men could enter—stooping to feel all human weakness, 
to recognise and to meet all the actual temptations, 
sorrows, and perplexities of which ordinary life is 
made up—delighting, above all, in the unsophisticated 
humanity of the child and the peasant, the pure sim- 
plicity of womanhood, the unreserved humility of peni- 
tence. In this, indeed, lies its universality of power. 
Everywhere it is a goodness which we can, in a measure, 
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understand and love and follow, though we feel that 
there are depths in it which we cannot fathom. There- 
fore, it is no cold ideal phantom, far above us, “ walking 
with Death and Morning on the silver horns.” It is 
a living, breathing reality, coming down indeed from 
above, and bringing with it the purity and peace of 
heaven, but moving ‘through the busy valleys below, 
and not disdaining the grass and simple flowers of our 
daily life. 
But-mark again a yet more infinite difference in the 
other great relation to God. The whole idea of the life 
of the Son of Man, in every act, in every word, in every 
thought, is to show forth, not an independent glory of 
His own, but the glory of God. This was His constant 
profession. Of the purpose of His life He said, “I 
came not to do My own will, but the will of Him that 
sent Me.” Of the spiritual power in which He taught 
and worked, “The words that I speak unto you, I speak 
not of myself; but the Father that is in Me, He doeth 
the works.’? Of His own inner being, that was true 
perfectly, which in His servants is true in a measure, 
that His “life” in its essence was “ hid in God.” Its 
secret power lay in the communion with the Father, ever 
embracing and encompassing His life, of which the long 
nights of secret prayer on the mountain were the special 
expression and the special means of growth. In the 
principle of that faith, which He made the very condi- 
tion of discipleship, His humanity asserted itself, only 
to surrender itself into the hands of God, and in un- 
swerving obedience to find the “service which is perfect 
freedom.” So, and so only, can humanity find its nght 
place in the creation of an almighty and an all-foresee- 
ing God; Who says, asin the grand words of Isaiah, “I 
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dwell in the high and holy place of eternity, but I 
dwell also in him who is humble and contrite in heart.” 
So only can it be a model to those who need a Divine 
_ “ strength, made perfect in weakness,” and to whom life 
cannot be worth living, unless it can rest in God. 

But mark also what was the leading characteristic of 
the Epiphany of goodness in the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
some sense, indeed, we can speak of no special character- 
istic ; for in a perfect humanity there must be a com- 
plete harmony of the three great attributes of God— 
purity, truth, and love—which are the three great forms 
of goodness in man. But while this harmony does 
visibly rule in the earthly life of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
while before His purity, the consecrated purity which 
we call holiness, the foul spirits of evil cried out as 
in pain—while His unsullied truth and righteousness 
wrung confession of their perfection from His bitterest 
enemies, and could break out with a scathing flash of 
divine indignation against the deceiver and the hypo- 
crite—yet surely it is clear that these attributes of His 
humanity are, so to speak, taken for granted in His 
self-manifestation, while the attribute of love is brought 
out continually with a new and unearthly brightness. 
Love, which is the recognition of the unity binding our 
soul to the souls of others—love, which expresses itself 
as a matter of course in self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice—how significant it is that, as a spiritual and 
universal principle, distinct from passionate desire and 
personal friendship, it had no place in those old Pagan 
systems of morality, which knew well how to honour 
purity and temperance, righteousness and truth! The 
very word which expresses this universal love is a 
creation of the New Testament, as the thing itself is a 
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creation of Christianity. True, that love is “an old 
commandment which was from the beginning.” How 
could it be otherwise, if man is made in the image of 
God and “God is love?” But, as the great command- 
ment of all, it was indeed a “new commandment” in 
Him and in those who were His. The Epiphany of His 
goodness was beyond all else the new dawn of love. 

Yet even this is not all. The love which was mani- 
fested in Him wore above all other forms the form of 
mercy ; that is, of a love which recognises the actual 
condition of the world as it is, groaning under the three- 
fold burden of evil, and therefore expresses itself chiefly in 
the healing of sorrow, in the forgiveness of sin, and in 
the conquest of death by sacrifice. It is to this mani- 
festation of mercy throughout His earthly life—in His 
miracles of beneficence to the body and the soul, in His 
blessing and forgiveness of the very outcasts of 
humanity, the sordid publican and the polluted harlot, — 
in His constant, unvarying, unwearied proclamation of 
the mercy of the Father to His wandering and sinful 
children —it is to this that the souls of men are drawn 
by a gracious and irresistible attraction. But even this 
mercy, free and glad as the sunshine, pouring itself out, 
so to speak, without effort and without stint, hardly so 
melts and dominates the heart as the mercy of sacrifice, 
shown in the burden which He bore for us in life, 
shown in the Cross of His precious death. This it is 
which, with a thankful and adoring gladness, we hail as 
the very essence of the most transcendant goodness to 
a world like this, and therefore of the Epiphany of good- 
ness of the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. There is a 
remarkable passage often quoted from the noblest of all 
ancient philosophers, which describes the perfect man as 
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known especially by poverty and humiliation, by shame 
and agony and death, in language in which Christians 
have delighted to trace the prefiguring of Calvary. 
But to a closer view there 1s still this infinite difference— 
that Plato dwells on all these trials simply as testing and 
manifesting the heroic patience of inherent strength ; 
while the cross of Calvary was the manifestation, not 
of the heroism but of the love, of the Great Sufferer ; 
and its true purpose was expressed in the words of 
forgiveness and promise to the penitent sinner which — 
fell from His dying lips. 

III. Need I say to you that, as this Epiphany of 
goodness is the truest expression of the mind of God, so 
it is, above all else, that revelation of the Divine mind 
which we need ? 

We read that God is holy, that God is true, that 
God is righteous. We read not only that God is loving, 
but that God is Love itselfi—that Love is not an attri- 
bute, but the essence of His very nature. I will not 
speak of the light which that déclaration throws on the 
mysterious relation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
in the Eternity of the Godhead. I speak only of His 
nature, as it stands in relation to men, shedding forth 
continually the Divine love to us; calling out continu- 
ally and delighting in the reflex current of love from 
man; in both showing real communion of nature 
between the Infinite Creator and the finite creatures of 
His hand. 

In the conviction of this Divine love lies the very 
secret of all true religion ; yet how hard it is to grasp it ! 

That God is Power, we see in every moment’s expe- 
rience of the forces which sway our life. That God is 
Wisdom, we learn as we gain even the shghtest glimpse 
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into the wonderful harmony and beauty of His creation, 
and His government of the world. That God is 
Righteousness, we feel in the glad conviction of the 
conscience, and in the more solemn sense of a retribu- 
tion, in which His will fulfils or avenges itself. But that 
God is Love—that the Infinite can really have unity 
with the finite; that He can be to each of us a Father 
and a friend; that He cares, in all His glory and 
majesty, for the adoration and the love even of the 
least of His little ones; that, to use the instructive 
connection of the Psalmist, the same God who “ telleth 
the number of the stars and calleth them all by their 
names,” is He who “healeth the broken in heart, and 
giveth medicine to heal their sickness”? —this it does 
need a revelation of God to make certain to us. Where 
can we find such revelation, except in the Epiphany of 
goodness in the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Yet we go one step further still. There is a worse 
barrier between us and our God than that of our finite 
littleness. There is the deep sense of sin—the horror 
of its guilt before the pure eyes of our Father, the 
agony of its degrading bondage, the terror of the ven- 
geance which it must draw down. Can a sinner (we 
ask) still claim anything of the birthright of the son- 
ship of God? Can the love of the All-righteous wear 
the sweet form of mercy, forgiving with all the love 
of a true father, but giving—what no earthly father 
can give—the gift of cleansing and deliverance? If 
life is to be to us anything but a burden and a curse, 
we must have some answer to that question, beyond the 
answers of speculation and hope. We need an answer 
of certainty. Where can we find it, except in the 
manifestation of mercy in the Lord Jesus Christ’ ‘ God 
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so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son;” “God commendeth His love to us in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

IV. My brethren, in these three great characteristics 
—the humility which stoops to ordinary nature and life, 
and glorifies them by its teaching; the absolute de- 
pendence on God, in which yet the individual personality 
is not lost; the dominance of love, and especially the love 
which is mercy, in the threefold harmony in which it 
is wedded to truth and purity—the Epiphany of good- 
ness in the Lord Jesus Christ has changed the whole 
character of our actual humanity, and our whole con- 
ception of the nature and will of God. Greater, deeper, 
wider, has been its power to bow the souls of men 
in faith before the Lord, than even the Epiphany 
of power, in the manifestation of miraculous triumph 
over material limitation and human suffering, over the 
power of sin and the horror of death ; than even the 
Epiphany of wisdom, solving the whole secret of human 
life by insight into the mysteries of God. 

But yet once more I would remind you that, if we 
would estimate aright the life of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as an Epiphany of God in Him, we must never for a 
moment cease to view it as a whole in its full perfection, 
omitting none of these three elements for its Divine 
harmony. At different times, indeed, each seems to 
come out to us in its peculiar value. In the sense of 
our weakness and littleness, perhaps, we most gladly 
lay hold of His dive power. In the hour of doubt, 
perplexity, bewilderment, we seek the light of His 
Divine wisdom as our guide. Under the burden of sin, 
and the terror of death, we throw ourselves on His good- 
ness, to be at once purified and strengthened, like the 
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Red-Cross Knight in. one of the noblest of English 
poems, in the stream of His love. But Christ Himself 
is one: all His manifestations interpenetrate each other, 
as light, and heat, and force are inseparable in the 
radiant beams of the sun. Not on one, but on all.we 
rest; because we rest not on this or that manifestation 
of Him, but on Himself. 

As we gaze on His earthly life, we note without 
wonder how these combined powers in His divine per- 
sonality drew all men to Him, even in His great 
humility, till His enemies cried out in bitterness, “ the 
whole world is gone after Him.” We trace with deep 
interest the natural growth of its spell over the souls 
of the Apostles, through the various confessions of 
St. Andrew at the beginning of His ministry, of St. 
Peter at Czsarea Philippi in the mid-course of that 
ministry, of St. Thomas when it had been crowned 
by the resurrection. We note how the preaching of 
the Gospel was not, as has been strangely fancied by 
modern criticism, the declaration of a new philosophy or 
morality, or the project of a regeneration of society, 
but the simple declaration of Jesus Christ, as mani. 
fested in life and death, in resurrection and ascension. 
And, though to us the story of that Gospel is the old, 
old story on which our childhood’s teaching rested, 
which every creed, every act of worship, even every 
detail of the visible fabric and ritual of the church 
sets forth, yet with infinite comfort, from all questions 
and doubts and denials which we must face from with- 
out, from all theological controversies and speculations 
which must emerge within, we come back to the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and in His presence 
find the end of perplexity, because the sure ground of 
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a faith which will lead us on into the very mysteries 
of God and man. 

It is as in that well-known picture, which represents 
to us the disciples struggling in all the roar and surge 
and darkness of the storm, looking eagerly for their 
Master, who seemed far away. Suddenly He is seen, 
clothed in that threefold radiance of power and wisdom 
and goodness, which shines out as a light, not of earth 
but of heaven. In His presence all is well. The 
storm may be on us still; the way may be dark with 
gloom and bewilderment; the blasts and surges may 

threaten to sweep us away from our old course, it may 
be to the rocks of sin, it may be to the shoals of 
despondency and doubt and blasphemy. But it matters 
not, if He be near us, if He be with us. If once those 
gracious words sound, “It is 1; be not afraid,” we ask 
no more. For in them we know a present salvation ; 
and in them we have the promise that in no long time 
our ship shall be at the land whither we would go, 
safe guided by Him into the haven of an eternal 
peace. | 








x 
Che Epiphany and sfaith.* 





“The gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.”—Rom. i. 6. 





THERE was a gospel, which (as St. Mark tells us) our 
Lord in His first preaching called men to “believe” 
as heralding “the kingdom of Heaven at hand;’’ 
there was “a gospel preached to the poor,” poor in 
station, and poor in spirit, up to which, as He also 
declared, all those Epiphanies were to lead of which 
I have already spoken—the Epiphany of power in what 
he did, of wisdom in what He said, of goodness in what 
he was. What was that gospel? In the pregnant 
words of the text, taken from one of the most complete 
and profound of St. Paul’s epistles, the Apostle sums its 
essential character in itself “as a power of God unto 
salvation of man,’ and urges as the one means or 
condition of its efficacy to man, the faith on which the 
whole epistle was so emphatically to dwell. It comes 
to “every one that believeth ;” it is known and accepted 
only by faith. 

I. “A power of God unto salvation.” To this all 
that we have yet considered bears emphatic witness. 
The earthly life of Jesus of Nazareth, as crowned by 


* Preached on Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, Jan. 29th, 1882. 
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the Resurrection, whenever it is looked at as a whole in 
the inseparable and harmonious union of miraculous 
power, of supernatural wisdom, and of a goodness at once 
human and divine, has always taught the world that 
with Him and in Him was the “ power of God.” How 
could it be otherwise? Standing out, perfectly human 
in its simplicity and universal sympathy, yet perfectly 
unique in the whole history of the world—declaring 
moreover its true meaning, by referring all at every point 
to a word and a grace from on high—it must, on the 
very lowest conception of it, have shown an inspiration 
and a mission from God, such as none other man ever 
claimed or proved. Certainly it is not of man. Unless 
therefore we are to go back to the exploded cavil of the 
Pharisees, and trace in all this the working of Satan, 
we cannot help recognising in this unique life the revela- 
tion of a “ power of God.” 

“ A power of God unto salvation.” This also the 
manifestations on which we have dwelt have shadowed 
out to us already. Think what is involved in the idea 
of salvation. It implies a recognition of the actual con- 
dition of the world, as burdened by the presence of evil, 
in suffering and decay, in blindness and sin—a recogni- 
tion which it is hard to conceive how any one can reject, 
who goes about the world with his eyes open, or who 
looks silently and thoughtfully into his own heart. It 
implies also a firm belief, which mere human observation 
and thought fail adequately to supply, that this condition 
does not belong to the true nature and destiny of man, 
and that the hope of deliverance from it, which he has 
always cherished, is no delusion, but an unconscious 
prophecy. But it also implies the conviction that this 
deliverance, although it needs the co-operation of man, 
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cannot possibly come from man; that the source, as 
of creation, so of the new life of salvation from all 
that mars creation, is the love of God our Father to 
those who, sin-stained and sin-beguiled, are yet His 
children still. All this, I repeat, all those Epiphanies of 
which I have already spoken have shadowed out. The 
miracles of the Lord Jesus Christ, with hardly an excep- 
tion, are miracles of such salvation, from the burden of 
suffering, from the bondage of deafness and blindness, 
from the frenzy of the demoniac, and from the darkness 
of death; and these visible miracles He Himself expressly 
made a sign of the invisible power, which the wondering 
and doubting people rightly considered to be greater 
still—that “ power to forgive sins, which is God’s alone.” 
The teaching of His wisdom, again, emphasised at every 
point the Fatherhood of God, and in this the existence in 
man of the Divine image and likeness; and yet its call 
to repentance, its warning of the struggle of life and of 
the toil along the steep and narrow way, its cry “ Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest,” its burst of tears 
over the doomed city of God, which would not hear the 
message of His peace, its declaration of the need and the 
gift of sacrifice for the remission of sins—all recognise 
the existing bondage of evil, and make it a Gospel not 
only of blessing to the righteous, but of salvation to the 
sinner. In the manifestation of goodness, as we saw last 
Sunday, the dominant note in the perfect harmony of 
His character was emphatically love—the love of mercy 
to those who needed mercy—claiming for itself at every 
moment to be the representation on earth of the unfailing 
mercy of our Father in Heaven. In all this He stood 
out as a Saviour, and a Saviour by the power of God. 
But this manifestation is in itself incomplete, and 
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it is, moreover, in any true sense of the word, hardly to 
be called an appeal to faith. It is an appeal rather to the 
thought, to the conscience, to the imagination and affec- 
tion of men. ‘To cach and all of these (to use our Lord’s 
own repeated words applied especially to His miracles), 
it was a “ sign,” which men were bound to study, even 
to scrutinise, to ponder and to reason upon; and then, 
having so done, to draw the conclusion which it forced 
upon them, and to act upon it. As it was then, so it has 
been in all the eighteen centuries since He appeared on 
earth. The life of Christ in its fulness—illustrated by 
all the preparation which went before, and illustrated 
still more by all the manifestations of its power which 
followed after—is presented to the world as itself the 
great evidence of Christianity, and it is, as I have 
already urged, that to which we go back with infinite 
comfort, whenever our own faith seems to waver or fail. 
It gives us the ground for faith; and accordingly the 
conviction which it creates is often called (even in Holy 
Scriptures) by the name of faith or belief. Yet it is 
clear that it is not properly faith, but conviction, and 
that the true operation of faith begins only when the 
conviction has been reached. : 
It is of profound interest to trace the growth of that 
conviction historically, under the power of that complex 
Epiphany of the Lord on which we have already dwelt. 
We trace it vaguely and generally among the 
people; we see it spread through the comparatively 
simple and practical inhabitants of Galilee; we see the 
seed of its future growth planted in the eager receptive- 
ness of the city of Samaria; we note how, after much 
reluctance, and contemptuous suspicion of a teaching 
coming from despised Galilee, it at last, on occasion of 
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our Lord’s triumphant entry, dominated the prouder 
and subtler mind of Jerusalem ; we sce it after the deep 
_ temporary obscuration in the shame and horror of the 
Crucifixion, flash out everywhere at the tidings of 
the Resurrection, with a brightness never again to be 
dimmed, but to spread “ like a sea of glory from pole 
to pole.” Naturally and inevitably it took the form of 
an acceptance of Him as the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion, the hope of Israel, the promised Seed of Abraham 
and Son of David. But the call: here was not exactly 
to believe, but rather, in the words of St. Peter, “to 
know assuredly, that God hath made this same Jesus 
whom ye crucified both Lord and Christ.” 

We trace again, far more distinctly and vividly, the 
growth of this sure conviction in infinitely greater 
depth among the Apostles, through stages which the 
fourth Gospel illustrates to us in famous Apostolic con- 
fessions. We note that in the Apostles the conviction _ 
starts with that in which the conviction of the people 
ended. ‘ We have found,” says the first disciple, at the 
beginning of discipleship, “we have found Him of 
whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write; we 
have found the Messiah.” ‘ Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the King of Israel.” We see next how, 
in the mid-course of our Lord’s ministry, in addition to 
this conviction, another had formed itself, which is ex- 
pressed by St. Peter. It is not only ‘we are sure that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” but 
« Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” It is a conviction that He was the revealer 
of God, and had the power of knowing and declaring 
the secret of eternal life. Above all, after the Resur- 
rection, we note with what marvellous truth to nature 
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the rebound from despondency and doubt carries St. 
Thomas far on to an intuitive anticipation of the 
deepest doctrine of the future, in the ery “ My Lord 
and my God.” But here still more is it clear that the 
conviction was not strictly of faith. It was a witness, 
as St. Peter said before the Sanhedrim, “ of what they 
had seen and heard.” It was the effect, says St. John, 
of what ‘they had heard, seen with their eyes, and 
their hands had handled.” No doubt it was not—for 
perhaps none of our strongest convictions are—a result 
merely of cold critical understanding. By this no man 
knows even a fellow-man ; and especially no man can 
rise to the comprehension of a soul far above his own. 
Their conviction had in it a supreme moral element; it 
had that insight into the true nature of the Lord which 
only the moral sense and the power of love could yield. 
But yet it was not yet properly an exercise of faith. It 
had about it rather what we call the “ moral certainty,” 
which the thoughtful, reverent, loving contemplation of 
the life of Christ forces upon the soul. 

II. No! The true function of the faith, which is 
made the condition of the salvation of Christ to the soul, 
begins after this conviction has brought us to the feet 
of the great Revealer of God. The spiritual process is 
illustrated with singular perfection in the simple history 
of the nobleman at Capernaum. Some preparation of 
faith he must have had, or he would not have come to 
Christ at all. But, as St. John shows us, his true faith 
really began when, without visible sign of healing of 
his son, he “believed the word which Jesus had spoken ;” 
and it was completed when, after the fulfilment of that 
word, “he believed in Him” as a Saviour and a King, 
“with all his house.” Yes! Faith is the acceptance, 
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with the whole mind and conscience and heart, of that 
which He declares, just because He declares it, even 
where our own reason cannot follow, to test the truth 
of His revelation and the reality of His grace. The 
New Testament speaks again and again of the mystery 
of the Gospel. Now mystery is a “secret of God,” 
beyond the power of man to discover—beyond his power 
to test and fully to comprehend—but a secret told us 
by Him who knows all the mind of God, and grasped 
by us, first by absolute faith, and then in part, though 
only in part, by understanding and experience. So 
St. Paul, in a celebrated passage, describes the process 
by which we know this mystery of the Gospel. He 
tells how “Christ dwells in the heart,’ so that His 
word and grace possess the whole soul, “ by the power 
of faith ;” and how, when through this conviction of 
faith, “we have been rooted and grounded in love; ” 
then only we come to “know that which passeth know- 
ledge,” and to be “ filled up to all the fulness of God.” 
Faith is, indeed, no blind credulity. We must first know 
in whom we have believed. But, when, having come 
to know Him, we are sure that He cannot be deceived, 
and cannot deceive in the things of God, then by faith 
we go on a wholly different kind of knowledge ; because 
by faith we yield ourselves wholly to His guidance— 
seeing, as it were, through His eyes, content, when we 
cannot see, to believe that He sees all—and even 
through darkness obey His call to follow Him, and, 
grasping His hand, like St. Peter over the dark surges 
of Gennesareth, pass into the cloudless ight where He. 
dwells for ever. 

It is, indeed, true that for this word of God, which 
we thus receive in faith, there is always preparation in 
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the thoughts and aspirations of humanity searching 
after God. As men have pondered the mysteries of the 
Gospel, there comes out again and again, in clear sim- 
plicity, in unhesitating certainty, in living power, what 
had floated in vague, shadowy anticipation before our 
own minds, or had emerged in various fantastic shapes 
from the speculations and aspirations of the world. 
For God’s revelation in Christ contradicts not, though 
it infinitely transcends, His revelations to the individual 
souls of men. 

True it is, again, that we can in some degree verify 
the truth of His revelations by proving their spiritual 
efficacy to regenerate our own lives—by noticing how 
extraordinarily for all mankind they solve for the 
intellect the great problem of being; they kindle an 
unique and imperishable moral force; they give the 
secret of the communion with the Divine, which makes 
and sustains the spiritual life—by asking ourselves how 
all this should come forth, for all races and all times, 
from a peasant life in despised Galilee, unless it was, 
indeed, the voice of God speaking in Him. 

But still the acceptance itself is an act of faith. The 
Christian and he who is not a Christian are rightly 
enough called “believer” and “ unbeliever,” for the one 
gives, and the other denies, to the Lord Jesus Christ 
this absolute faith. 

The demand of such faith is, we frankly confess, an 
almost infinite demand. 

The law of faith is, no doubt, a natural law— 
perhaps the greatest of the natural laws which rule the 
world. If we look to our own individual lives, in 
respect of knowledge, of action, of morality, of belief, 
we must be conscious how largely, from childhood up- 
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wards, we act on faith in those who are, or seem to us 
to be, wiser, stronger, better, holier, than ourselves. If 
‘we watch the history of the race, in all its great onward 
strides towards the realisation of truth and beauty, or 
towards the establishment of order and righteousness, 
we cannot but see that they have been taken mainly by 
the originative few—and these mostly believing them- 
selves led by a Higher Hand—and accepted very largely 
in faith by the many. Nay, we can even trace (as, for 
example, in the discovery of great physical laws) a 
shadow of the very process described above. First 
came vague tentative approaches, partly experimental, 
partly speculative, towards truth; then the appearance 
of some inspired genius—some Galileo, some Copernicus, 
some Newton—through whom, as by a flash of light, the 
great principle is brought out for which generations 
had waited; and, lastly, the slow careful verification by 
independent experience, through which the conviction 
of the principle is worked into the thought and practice 
of the world. 

But in all this there is no faith absolute and unques- 
tioning’; least of all in the moral and spiritual sphere, to 
which belong the growth of our higher humanity, and 
the communior of the soul with God. The demand of 
faith in Christ rises above all others, with a difference 
of kind rather than of degree. Yet that demand, it 
is clear to demonstration, that, unlike all great and good 
teachers who are but men, He made for Himself, in 
that which has been called His self-assertion, but which 
is really the assertion of God with Him and in Him— 
that demand has been conceded unhesitatingly, and 
even eagerly, by all who, from the Apostolic age down- 
wards, have called themselves Christians. By such 
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adhesion of faith alone is the Gospel revealed as a 
“power of God unto salvation.” 

Yes! the Epiphanies of power and wisdom and 
goodness are simply preparations and justifications for 
faith in His Word. From that Word alone can we know 
and grasp the inner mysteries of the Gospel; and as 
we study that |Word—and it matters not, except in 
degree, in what part of the New Testament we read it 
—it is clear that the very key to the whole is the 
declaration of salvation. Through this, indeed, by the 
very nature of the case, we are led on to other and yet 
deeper revelations of the mysteries of the Nature of God, 
of the destiny and capacities of man, and of the true 
nature of our Lord Himself, in the eternity which 
embraces alike an illimitable past and an illimitable 
future. But it is from the mystery of salvation from 
sorrow and sin and death that we start. Note how 
—to take but one instance, all-sufficient in itself— 
the very Sacraments of Christ stamp this concep- 
tion on the forefront of the Gospel and the Church. 
For what is Baptism but salvation, in the washing 
away of the old sin, and the new birth of man to 
an eternal life? What is the second great Sacra- 
ment but salvation, in the memorial before God and 
man of the blood shed for the remission of sins, and the 
perfection of the new life by the entering into a “ Holy 
Communion” with God in Christ, which can at once . 
justify and sanctify the soul? In the great steps, more- 
over, of the working out of that salvation, we note that 
everywhere there is the visible fact, which we can learn 
and ponder for ourselves; there is the invisible truth 
‘underlying it, which ultimately we know only by the 
word of Christ Himself. There is—to take the actual 
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order of Christian preaching—there is the transcendent 
fact of the- Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord, 
which by the witness of the Apostles flashed from one end 
of the earth to the other. But that, in that Resurrection, 
there is the earnest of our own here and hereafter—that 
in the Ascension He goes to prepare a place for us— 
this we believe only through the word of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who alone can know. There is, again, the awful 
fact of the Passion. It is commemorated as the next 
chief element of Christian knowledge, by the very 
sign of that Cross, which was set up visibly before 
men and angels. But if we would know the meaning 
of that Cross, if we would pass from the Passion 
to the Atonement, what can we find, after centuries 
of Christian thought and speculation, beyond the words 
of the Lord, “ The Son of Man gives His life a ransom 
for many?” “This is my Blood, shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” There is, once more, the birth 
in the cradle of Bethlehem, hailed on earth and in 
heaven, as a fact—the central fact of the world’s 
history. But if we would trace in that wondrous birth 
what we call the Incarnation, and if beyond the Incar- 
nation we would look back through the eternity which 
precedes it, where can we learn, except from Him who 
said “I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
' the world,” “I and the Father are One?” 

IIT. Thus everywhere we come back to the word of 
the Lord Himself. Everywhere, therefore, it is by faith 
that the power of salvation becomes ours indeed. Rest- 


ing on that Divine Word, grasping it with all the powers _ 
of mind and conscience and heart, four faith passes / 


through these stages which Christian thought has de- 
lighted to mark. Credit Christum ; it believes that He 
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is what He reveals Himself “to be, true Son of Man and 
Son of God above all created being. Credit Christo ; 
it believes the promises of Christ, as Abraham against 
all apparent possibility believed the word of God, and 
by thesé promises it marks and lights the way from this 
world to the next. Credit in Christum; it throws the 
whole soul on His salvation, resting on His atonement 
for remission of sin, and His grace for redemption from 
bondage of evil; and there finds the unity with God 
’ which is the life eternal. In each and all of its stages 
it has access through Him to the bosom of our Father 
in heaven, and so the spiritual “life is hid with Christ 
[in God.” 
~ Through these stages it must pass in all; but it 
passes through them in many different forms, in different 
ages, and in different souls. There are those in whom 
such faith answers at once, unquestioning and unwaver- 
ing, to the very proclamation of the “Gospel; lays hold 
without delay or hesitation on the power of salvation in 
it, and knows no wrestling with thought, no dark hour 
of bewilderment or doubt. There are those to whom it 
comes not till after long inquiry, not without many a 
doubt, not without much earnest scrutiny of the 
grounds of faith, not without large experience of other 
powers which claim the guidance of life; and when it 
does come, full often it is like the faith of the father of 
the demoniac boy—strong in the knowledge of Christ 
Himself, and yet so bewildered by all the real mysteries 
and false appearances of life, that it cries, “ Lord, I 
believe; help Thou mine unbelief.’ But in both cases 
it is ultimately the same essential act, and the latter 
may be at least not less real, not less acceptable, than 
the former. 
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So, again,(the principle "of faith may overflow (as) 
Holy Scripture has it) into different manifestations of 
its power. In some—perhaps the few—it may overflow 
into knowledge, drawing out with that scientific thought, 
which is as wrongly decried in theology as it is rightly 
glorified elsewhere, all the manifold deductions from the 
simple truth of the Gospel itself, and all the manifold 
relations in which it stands to other truths. In others— 
perhaps the many—it rather overflows into action and 
devotion, perfecting itself by love and the good work 
which springs from love, growing by the communion 
of worship, in which it knows God through Christ, and 
feels His presence more and more. But whether in 
the few or the many—whether by thought or act or 
prayer—the basis is still the same. The one root of 
the new life is faith in the Word and Person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ~ 

Brethren, it is well that, in days which demand that 
we shall in all things go back to first principles, we 
should know where we stand as Christians; that we 
should clearly see how it is this “ power of God unto sal- 
vation ” which marks the essence of Christianity itself, 
and how it is faith which is the characteristic of the 
Christian soul receiving it. Never was there:more need 
to take up the declaration with which St. Paul prefaces 
the text, “I am not ashamed of this Gospel of Christ.” 
Now, as in days gone by, that Gospel is to some “a 
stumbling-block,” and to others “foolishness.” To 
those who, as worshipping humanity in themselves or in 
the race, inherit the old self-righteousness of the 
Pharisee, the Gospel is a stumbling-block of scandal 
and offence ; partly because of the humility in which it 
repudiates our power of working out our own salvation ; 
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partly because it seems by its freedom to condescend to 
weakness, perhaps to condone sin. To those who inherit 
the position of the Greek, claiming for- science and for 
culture the whole field of possible knowledge and of 
action derived therefrom, it is “foolishness” to rest on 
faith in the word and person of another, and through it 
to claim to “know what passeth knowledge.” But yet, 
in spite of both, it was faith which conquered the world 
for Christ. If ever it fails of the victory now, the fault 
lies not in it, but in us who profess it. Without it life 
is hardly worth living. Perhaps in the smooth easiness 
of every day we may seem to dispense with the sunshine 
and peace which it casts over life. But if we would 
know what it is to have it and what to lose it, we should 
look to the times of critical strain and trial—to our- 
selves in the hour of strong temptation, of overwhelming 
sorrow, of the weariness of failure and disappointment, 
of the desolation of loneliness and bereavement, and the 
erowing darkness of death—to the world and the 
Church, in days which bring unsettlement of old opinions 
and beliefs and conventions, which show us in oppres- 
sive reality the gigantic force of evil in the midst of the 
glow of prosperity, the excitement of progress, and the 
light of knowledge and civilisation, and which threaten 
to unchain the volcanic forees of revolution, underlymg 
the smooth lava-floor of our ordinary life. Then it is 
that we know the need of laying hold of the word and 
grace of Jesus Christ; then we know the infinite power, 
the infinite blessedness, of faith. God grant us, brethren, 
to grow unto such faith now, that 1t may not fail us 
then. 





XII. 





XII. 


Peace in @Oberroming the Gorlyd.* 





“These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world,”—Joun xvi. 33. 


. 





In these words—literally the last which He spoke to 
His disciples in his life of humiliation on earth—the | 
Prince of Peace describes the only peace which is possible 
in such a world as this. As in the whole of that last 
wonderful discourse, spoken in the darkening shades of 
the upper chamber, or on the moonlight walk to Geth- 
semane, He looks on for Himself through death to the 
triumphant Resurrection and Ascension, and sums up 
the whole meaning of His manifestation as the Son of 
Man; He looks on for His Apostles and His Church in 
all ages to the new life in Him, which was to be realised 
in the long future, till He should come again. At all 
times—perhaps especially at a time like this, when all 
minds and hearts are longing for some dawn of peace 
on a horizon dark with anxiety and sorrow, when (as I 
trust) Christians in every church and in every home are 
“praying for the peace of our Jerusalem ”’—shall we 
not turn to His words, that we may know for what 

* Preached on the Fifth Sunday after Easter, May 14th, 1882, the 


Sunday following the arrival of the news of the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park. 
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_~ I. Look first at the call to work for God and man. 
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_peace we may hope and strive on earth, and what peace we 


must be content to expect only in that future, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest”’? There is something of spiritual refreshment in 


‘putting aside all earthly griefs and anxietjes, as we enter 


_ within the solemn quietness of these old and sacred 
walls; yet, perhaps, there is a deeper refreshment still, 
when, like Hezekiah in his hour of danger, we spread 
them out before God, and ery, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
do for us ?”? “ What ie Thou have us to do?” 

The peace then which aloné—He promiseg to us is a 
* peace in Christ ;” that is, a peace to be realised by 
growing through communion with Him to be like Him 
in His whole manifestation on earth—alike in the cross 
and in the crown, in the long passion which ended on 
Calvary, and the eternal exaltation, of which the 
Ascension was the entrance. Accordingly it is the peace, 
first of continual work for God and man, next of ad- 
vance, even through tribulation, to sure and certain vic- 
tory. Its poreucth| is in the declaration, “I have over- 
come the world, » a declaration belonging primarily to 
our Lord, but secondarily to us; its ilsesine, as the 
messages to the Seven Churches show again and again, 
is to “‘ him that overcometh.” 


a“ . . . 
To overcome the world, in the original and largest sense 


of the name “ world,” as the Kosmos of the whole crea- 
tion of God, is, after all, the one true mission of man as 
man, given him when at his first creation God made him 
in His own image, to have dominion over all creatures, 
to replenish the earth and subdue it. We are sent into 
a world fraught with a wealth of both physical and 
spiritual force, teeming with germs innumerable of - 
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lower and higher life. Each of us% according to his 
capacity and place in that great order of life, has a com-. 
mand to work on and through these forces to an ap- 
pointed end, subduing them to his will, in order to 
minister thereby to the glory of God and the blessing of 
man. Each epoch in that progress of humanity which we 
call civilisation, is an advance one step farther in the con- 
summation of that conquest. There is a material aspect 
of this work in the gathering and manufacture of all the 
treasures of the earth, whether of usefulness or of beauty, 
and in making the physical forces of the universe ser- 
vants to our thought, our imagination, and our will. 
There is a higher aspect in the calling out of those 
powers, intellectual, moral, spiritual, which sway the 
great world of humanity, and through these promoting 
that increase of light and beauty, of truth and love, 
which is for man a fuller participation in the highest 
attributes of God. In both, just in proportion as each 
man is a true man, he takes his part in the overcoming 


of the world, and exercises the marvellous privilege of / 


being “a fellow-worker with God.” 

In this sense, therefore, as in other and deeper 
senses, He who is the true Son of man, the head and 
crown of all humanity, is necessarily our leader in the 
victory over the world. I will not speak of the more 
mysterious teachings of Scripture, telling how through 
Him all things were made in the whole world, and how 
He is the light and life of all humanity from the 
beginning ; or looking on to His complete and final 
victory, bowing all ited things under His feet. Let 
us be contented now with the aules exemplification in 
His visible life on earth. Can we forget how 
His lightest word called out in miracle the totee of 
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creation and revival out of death; how He ruled the 
blasts and trod the waves of Gennesareth ; how He 
assuaged all the pains of body, and calmed all the 
spiritual convulsions in the souls of men? Can we fail 
to recognise the power, more glorious still and in the 
true sense not less miraculous, by which He drew to 
Himself the minds and souls of men, till His-enemies 
eried out in sullen anger that “ the world was gone after 
Him” and His disciples, even in imperfect knowledge, 
felt that they could go to none else for the words of 
eternal life? Can we forget how at all times, without 
hesitation or limit, He claimed to give, and did give, 
as never man gaye, the manifestation on earth of the 
divine power and the divine glory? His startling claim 
on the eve of His Ascension of “all power in heaven 
and earth” was but the continuation of the actual mani- 
festation in His divine humanity of a Supreme power 
to “ overcome the world.” 

This power, of which He thus showed the earnest, 
and which He claimed for Himself in full, He has exer- 
cised since He ascended on high, over us and through 
us; leading us (in St. Paul’s bold figure) as at once 
captives and conquering soldiers in His world-wide 
triumph.* Over us; for, as a matter of fact, His 
empire in its unearthly spiritual ascendency is that which 
the well-known saying of the great Emperor Napoleon 
acknowledged to be absolutely unique in the history of, 
the world, differing, not in degree but in kind, from all 
that could be even conceived by the greatest masters of 
men. In us; for undoubtedly Christian faith has been 
the very life of the civilisation of the past, always grow- 


* 2 Cor, ii, 14, 
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ing and advancing: in its conquest over the world. Nor 
can I conceive how without it and the hopes which it 
creates, our individual life would be worth living ; ; or how 
the continual progress of humanity could go on, without 
weariness of perpetual imperfection, eiteone a whisper 
of the doubt, “ What profit is there in a man’s labour — 
which he taketh under the sun?” and without one incli- 
nation to accept the wisdom of epicurean indolence, “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Yes! over us 
and in us, He is ever thus fulfilling the bold aioe o8 
“T have overcome the world.” 

But in all this there is no tribulation. There is, on 
the contrary, a perpetual glory and an unfailing delight, 
We glory in our kind, as we trace the unhasting and 
unresting progress out of barbarism into civilisation, 
from slavery to the physical powers of the world’ to 
mastery over them, and from the turbulent vicissitudes 
of passion and appetite to the calm majestic supremacy 
of the spirit over the flesh. In every word we speak, in 
every thought we think, we rejoice to remember that we 
are inheriting the accumulated treasures of civilisations 
past, and preparing a still richer inheritance for the 
future. And for ourselves individually, who can tell 
the infinite delight of knowing, or even hoping, that, 
either in our own: souls or in the great world, we have 
made one step, the very least step forward, in this pro- 
gress to victory. He (they say) who has made two ears 
of corn grow where one grew before, has not lived in 
vain. How much truer this of one who has added even 
the slightest spark of radiance to the spiritual light of 
humanity! In this overcoming of the world, there may 
be some uneasiness in conscious imperfection, some im- 
patient longing for a speedier triumph, some weariness 
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— of exhaustion of finite strength in an infinite work. But 
“not properly tribulation. For this we must look to a 
very different aspect of the victory over the world. 

IJ. For there is—and to this, no doubt, our Lord’s 
words especially refer—there is a victory over the world, 
which implies not only ceaseless energy of labour, but a 
struggle against powers of evil, negative or positive 
evil, in the world. It is this which involves of necessity 
some pain of suffering ; it is in this that the Cross is 
the condition of victory. 

For it is by no pious convention that we speak of 
suffering as really and visibly the fruit of sin. Ask 
yourselves what the world would be without evil. 
Think how glorious would be the triumphant progress of 
humanity, if there were no blindness and folly in man, 
if there were no positive evil of vice degrading self, 
of crime breaking up the unity of mankind, of sin 
blaspheming and outraging God. Or look nearer home. 
Think whether your own experience of suffering is not 
mainly from the enmity of evil in others, and from the 
bondage of evil over yourselves. I know that over and 
above these causes of suffering there is the burden under 
which all creation groans, of physical pain and disease, 
of helplessness against what seems to us the blind 
ruthless tyranny of Nature, of the gloom and bereave- 
ment of death. These Holy Scripture declares to be in 
this world the fruits of original evil, as certainly they 
are often the fruits of actual evil now. But whatever 
we may think of this view of their cause (which is at 
least a profound and sufficient view), it is certain enough 
that, if these remained undestroyed, yet a world without 
evil would be still almost a paradise, and a soul with- 
out evil would know no deadly pain. Nor is it less 
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certain (thank God!) that these things are not wholly 
evils. They have an underlying blesine in them, which 
can be drawn out from their baser metal by the divine 
alchemy of faith. Still, therefore, the fact femains. . 
The struggle against the world, which “has tribula- 
tions,” is the struggle against the evil, which is so 
engrained in the world that it actually degrades that 
noble word to a base and evil sense. 

Nett Psiy-to-yousthat it was for this very struggle | 
that our Lord stooped from heaven, not only to ie. 
first humility of the Incarnation, but to the second 
humility of the Cross. Is it not the very characteristic 
of His Gospel, which alone makes it a Gospel to us, 
that it sternly recognises, and boldly grapples with, the 
power of evil, conquering it through the suffering and 
the — which are its ae Re sageectirentrre ete 

b—esp y~our elt-in~the=text. He 
bid at feilic cll slam ecnoint between a life of 
redeeming labour and a death of atoning sacrifice. Not 
without an agony He had already ete) that death, 
in anticipation of the solemn gladness of the moment 
when He could say, “It is finished.” But He rested 
not there. Through the darkness of Calvary his fore- 
seeing eye looked on to the victory over death in the 
Resurrection morning, and to the exaltation of His 
humanity to heaven. Nay, far beyond these, as every 
line of His great discourse to the Disciples shows, He 
saw the mediatorial kingdom of glory in heaven, putting 
all enemies under His feet, aaa ending in that final 
victory over all evil which we call the J Judgment Day. 
It was in vision of all these achievements of His re- 
deeming work for us that He declared: “ Be of good 
_ cheer, I have overcome the world”’—surely not without 
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~ atone in His voice of the solemn “ joy” of Redemption, 
“for which He endured the cross and despised the 
shame.” 

We know that in the highest and divinest phases of 
that victory He is alone in overcoming for us, by a 
mysterious power which it is our infinite blessing to 
accept ina humble and thankful faith. But yet there 
are others, in which, for our sake -and for the sake of 
humanity, we are called to overcome the world with 
Him. Let us clearly understand that the burden of 
_ difficulty and pain, which we have to bear in our warfare, 
_ comes from the sin which He came to conquer. Let us 
still more firmly grasp the conviction that, just in 
proportion as we are like Christ, we shall be able to 
overcome all evil through Him. : 

We fight against evil in others and in the world. To 
be like Christ here is to be “true,’”? or righteous, “in 
love.” To be true is to hate evil with a stern and 
‘righteous hatred—never ceasing our witness against false- 
hood, our resistance and punishment of crime, or our horror 
of foulness and base self-indulgence—never refusing to 
cling in absolute faith to the power of truth and unselfish- 
ness, even if they are unacknowledged and unrepaid— 
never relaxing in our hatred of spiritual cowardice, and 
our conviction that we cannot be neutral in a battle 
in which our Lord Himself declares, “ He that is not 
with Me is against Me.” There is something singularly 
grand, with a grandeur almost terrible, in that glowing 
spirit of righteousness—the spirit of Elijah in the Old 
Testament and of the Baptist in the New—the spirit 
so magnificently eulogised and so vividly represented 
by the last great teacher in our English literature who 
has passed away, but who speaks still in words that live 
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and thoughts that burn. But it is not the whole of the 
true spirit of Christ. To be true (as He is) in love, is 
through all hatred of sin to love, as He did, the sinner 
who is still a brother; for that love to be ready to. 
sacrifice not only our own glory and interest, but our own 
pride and (so far as may rightly be) our own rights 
and freedom, even our own happiness and life, if only 
we can save those who are being lost; to enter by 
sympathy into their thoughts and feelings, even into 
their errors and weaknesses, and so to raise them to a 
higher and truer level, on which, it may be, God has 
been pleased to place us. This is obviously to over- 
~ come evil as He overcame it. By this (to speak ac- 
cording to deeper truth) He overcomes evil through us. 
But there is another aspect of this struggle against 
evil, which may still better teach humility and mercy. 
It is the only one which our Lord could not know, but 
which He so especially taught us to feel, that the very 
idea of it is emphatically Christian. I mean the sad 
and humbling consciousness of evil in ourselves ; which 
we must conquer there before we can conquer it in 
others, and confess often to be, at least in part, the 
provocation or the excuse of the evil against which we 
fight without. Bitterer, I think, than even the burning 
sting of oppression and insult, and the serpent’s tooth 
of thanklessness, is the shame of consciousness that our 
failures in the struggle against evil are due to our own 
folly, our own selfishness, our own sin, and the flash of 
half-despairing insight into that which, but for these 
things, might have been, but which now can never be, 
though we seek it carefully and with tears. Yet it is 
needful, and therefore it is good, to have them, if only 
that we may be taught to be merciless to ourselves, and 
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merciful to others. In it, if we are sadder, we are 
wiser men; if we feel less able for terrible rebuke, we 
are far more able for the converting power of sympathy. 
Certainly He who justified the publican, and condemned 
the Pharisee, will bless this not least to the overcoming 
of the evil, not only in ourselves, but in the world. 

Brethren, it is only this peace—peace in the midst of 
labour for God and man—peace even through the tribu- 
lation of conscious struggle against evil in the world and 
the heart—which Christ promises to us in this life ; and 
that promise is itself dependent on the obedience to His 
call to overcome the world with Him. 

III. Such is the message of the Gospel to individual 
souls. There is for each and all of us, in proportion to 
our gifts, our freedom, and our opportunity, first the 
call to positive work for Christ and in Christ, to subdue 
the world to the kingdom of light and knowledge, of 
truth and righteousness, of faith and devotion ; and so 
to do our part, be it what it may, in what the world 
calls the progress of humanity, in what we call the 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ now, and the pre- 
paration for the complete victory of His second coming. 
How little the mass even of Christians recognise that 
truth ; how unconsciously they expose themselves to the 
sentence “ Inasmuch as ye did it not, depart from me! ” 
How marvellously, if only this were felt by all, and if 
we all laboured, as we all pray, that God’s kingdom may 
come, would the whole condition of humanity change, 
and without any other miracle, the whole earth become 
“the house of God, and the gate of Heaven ! ” 

But remember that in that work we must expect the 
opposition of evil—the evil to be fought against in 
others, the evil to be crucified in ourselves. Therefore, 
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in the second place, conscious struggle against evil, 
though it perhaps ought never to be the chief part, yet 
must be a real part, of our victory over the world. The 
tribulation which it brings is not (thank God!) our only 
experience—is not, I think, our deepest experience— 
yet it is a very real part of the experience of life. Be 
it so; every true man will bear it bravely and patiently ; 
every Christian will bear it gladly and even glory in 
it: for it is the way of the Cross, in which he follows 
his Master. 

But Christ has the same message to nations as to 
individuals. God forbid that we should accept the base 
doctrine sometimes proclaimed, that for nations there is 
no voice of conscience, no command of God through 
Christ ; and that nations may rightly pursue that way 
of enlightened selfishness, caring only for their own 
prosperity and glory, which the individual soul would 
scorn! No! for nations also—for our own nation in 
this critical hour of anxiety and sorrow—there is still 
the same twofold call to overcome the world. 

First, there is the call to subdue the world to God, 
using the unexampled freedom and power given to Eng- 
land to carry on the work of true civilisation of the 
world; not only the materia! civilisation, which is sub- 
served by our commerce, and our manufacture, and our 
science; but the nobler civilisation of knowledge and 
culture, of truth and justice, of the public spirit and 
charity so rightly called “humanity,” of faith and 
devotion, which is the expression of the higher life of 
man in God. 

From that work nothing should turn us aside—no 
inertia of resistance and misguided folly, no slander 
or misrepresentation, or hatred. Without looking for 
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reward, without claiming even to see the fruits of our © 
labour—wherever there is grievance, at home or abroad, 
here in England, or across that western Channel which, 
narrow as it is, seems sometimes a world-wide separation 
—the call is to promote the happiness and goodness of 
men ; to redress grievances and root out abuses, to guard 
within right limits the sacredness of freedom, even if it 
take not always the path we think wisest and best ; to 
sacrifice ourselves to the true welfare of mankind, even 
of those who return no thanks, and requite no benefits. 
Well were it for us if this were all! But that other call 
to the struggle against positive evil comes impressively 
to us from the shores of Ireland at this unhappy time. 
We stand face to face with crime which paralyses all 
social peace and progress; which, after bloody mani- 
festations in lower spheres, perhaps too little regarded by 
the public conscience, has now, in a form of unexampled 
malignity and horror, struck at the very face of supreme 
authority. From that terrible challenge it would be 
treason against God and man to recoil. At whatever 
hazards, by whatever severity, it must be crushed; for 
to crush it is to protect not only order but freedom, not 
only the Imperial Crown but the Irish people. If, in 
this needful repression of crime, some burden falls on 
the whole community, in temporary loss of privilege 
and of the unrestrained freedom of happier times, must 
we not frankly say that it may well be borne patiently, 
because it has been deserved by the timidity or sym- 
pathy which has looked calmly on, and would not or 
dare not either rebuke the crime or give the criminal to 
justice? Yes! it must be. May our rulers have bold- 
ness and resolution to face: the terrible necessity, and 
we to give that united support to them in the hour of 
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trial, without which, in a free country like this, no great 
things can be done! 

But yet, while this is so, surely it is the part of the 
“truth in love ”’—the justice allied with mercy, which is 
the image of Christ—to confine rigidly this stern action 
within the narrowest limits compatible with duty ; to 
refuse to let it turn us aside for one moment from the 
higher and greater work of promoting the welfare of 
Ireland and its people ; to forbid it to destroy or over- 
bear all sympathy for those who, misguided as they are, 
have noble and generous qualities still; to refuse to forget 
how much, in this unhappy crisis, may be the fruit of 
our own past or present fault; asking with shame why, 
after centuries of English rule, there should still be 
this disaffection and rebellion, and reading, with still 
greater shame, some answer to that question in the 
history of the past. So shall we, I think, act in the 
spirit of the noble and touching words recently spoken 
to the world by her whom this last terrible crime has 
left heartbroken and desolate,* deprecating that spirit 
of panic which is at once causelessly weak and indis- 
eriminately cruel; and praying that the dawn of a 
brighter day for Ireland may prove that noble blood has 
not been shed in vain. 

Such, I repeat, to individuals and to nations is the 
Lord’s call to labour and struggle, through which alone 
He promises such peace as this life can give. Does it 
seem to you too chequered and imperfect to satisfy? It 
may well seem so, for it isso. Not on this side of the 
grave is there for us a perfect rest. But we look on to 
the time when the kingdom of the world shall become 


* The allusion was to some recent words of Lady Frederick 
Cavendish. 
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the kingdom of Christ; and we look up to the heaven, 
which He opened at the Ascension, where there is 
perfect peace, because perfect righteousness and love. 
On that bright vision we gaze, as we gaze on the blue 
sky and the quiet stars through a rift in the stormy 
clouds of life. The sure and certain hope of it is suffi- 
cient. In it we are content to wait. 


XII. 


Christian Unity, 








XIII. 


Christian Unitp.* 





“There is one Body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all.’"— Hu. iv. 4—6. 


I. The truth embodied in the very name of Trinity 
Sunday, the ultimate and absolute truth of our Christi- 
anity, is brought before us to-day in two different ways. 
This morning we heard of it as shadowed forth in the 
song of praise of the seraphim around the glory of 
God, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts;” as 
Isaiah heard it echoing through the Temple on earth, 
and as St. John heard it in fuller strain flooding the 
whole expanse of the courts of heaven. They who 
listen to it only in this form may, perhaps, think that 
it is a truth too deep for any but angelic thought and 
worship—too far above us, and too far away, to have 
much to do with the needs and the struggles, the 
imperfect knowledge and the many perplexities, of our 
condition on earth. But there is another phase of its 
declaration, which in the Second Lesson of this evening’s 
Service St. Paul has urged upon us, in the very central 
passage of one of the grandest of his epistles, in words 


* Preached on Trinity Sunday, June 4th, 1882. 
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which unite the impassioned glow of adoration and 
thankfulness with all the clear-cut precision of a creed. 
He sets it forth as the basis of the unity and life of 
the Church on earth; and the truth of this unity, which 
we call the Communion of Saints, he makes the intro- 
duction to the plainest, the most direct, and the most 
individual teaching, on the duties and blessings of our 
personal Christianity. ‘‘There is one Body,” he says, 
because ‘there is one Spirit, one Lord,” the eternal 
Son, “one God and Father of all.’ For he had no idea 
of any unity which was not based on truth, the very 
ultimate truth of God and man, and which was not 
animated by that common faith in absolute truth for 
which we so emphatically pray to-day. 

It is on this apostolic teaching as to the essence of 
Christianity that I would now speak, partly because 
it has been thus brought before us in the Lesson of 
to-day, partly because it seems to me especially pressed 
on all Christians by the conditions and the necessities of 
the present times. 

The picture before the eyes of St. Paul is the outline 
of the Catholic Church of Christ. I do not say that 
this is all. Behind and beneath it, this epistle shows 
again and again the yet grander conception of all 
humanity, even of all created being, as “ gathered up ” 
(to use St. Paul’s daring metaphor) “into one head in 
Christ,” and through Him enfolded in the embrace of 
the Fatherhood of God. But the foreground is certainly 
the picture of the Church of Christ; and that picture, 
as he saw it, differs much, very much, from the appear- 
ance which it presents to us. Far less was it in extent, 
numbering its thousands instead of its millions, spread 
over the civilisation which fringed the Mediterranean, 
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instead of covering the length and breadth of the world. 
Far less pervading in its power. It had not as yet 
penetrated into the very nature of humanity, and moulded 
the language and the thought, the imagination and the 
life, of the leading nations of mankind. The seed had, 
indeed, struck deep root ; it had put forth leaves, fruits, 
even branches: but not yet was it the great tree, such 
that humanity itself could lodge under its shadow. But 
yet, if less grand and sweeping in its outlines, how far 
more perfect was it in its unity! It is true that here on 
earth perfect unity is but an ideal, a pole-star by which 
we steer our way, yet broken and tremulous in its 
reflection on the stormy waters of life. Even the Apos- 
tolie Church had been “ torn by schisms, and by heresies 
distrest.*”7 We hear of strifes of parties at Corinth; we: 
hear of separations, even between apostles, at Antioch ; 
we find St. Paul, in his prison at Rome, grieve over 
schism made by those who “ preached Christ of strife, 
supposing to add affliction to his bonds;” we find him 
denounce heresy in words startling, and intended to 
startle, in the Epistle to the Galatians: “ Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach to you any other 
Gospel than that which ye have received, let him be, 
accursed.” But still these rents of schism did not as 
yet go down very deep towards the foundation; these 
wounds of false doctrine touched not yet the heart. The 
Church of Christ—Jewish, Greek, Roman, barbarian— 
was yet substantially one body. It was united in one 
faith, it was welded together in one communion, so that 
it went on “conquering and to conquer.” There was 
nothing then which sounded like irony, or like the vain 
longing for an impossible ideal, in these glorious words 
of the text. 
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But to us the first impression at least is sadly different. 
We see the Catholic Church,.as a whole, split into frag- 
ments, not only separate, but largely antagonistic ; not 
only ceasing to love, but too often learning to hate, one 
another. If we look only to our country, we see 
Christians divided against Christians; we see much, far 
too much, of real spiritual life and earnestness separated 
from the Church of the nation, wasting itself in divi- 
sion and isolation, turning its energies, at least in part, 
against it. Even in our own body, what shall we 
say of the growth and fierceness of parties, and the 
tendency to secession breaking out in the most opposite 
quarters? Is there not an excuse for what so many tell 
us, that although there be much individual Christianity, 
yet unity is but adream? Can we wonder that men 
come to accept this unnatural state as if it were true to 
nature, and try to show that the state of division is more 
full of vitality than the unity which it breaks ? 

What, then, can we say? If we could fancy St. 
Paul’s words obsolete, we cannot think that our 
Lord’s prayer for unity can remain wholly unfulfilled. 
Therefore I would ask you to-day, when the Church 
service has put before us this celebrated passage of the 
text, thoughtfully to consider with me two things —what 
is our real position as to Church unity, and what is the 
duty which the nature of that position presses closely 
upon the consciences of us all. 

II. Let us examine carefully those words of large 
and profound meaning, in which St. Paul conveys the 
great truth. 

You will see at once that the Apostle places 
the ground, the source, the living power of Christian 
unity, not in anything human or transitory, but in the 
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eternal unity of God. There is “one Spirit,” he 
says, the Holy Spirit Himself, the Giver of Life, 
making His temple in the hearts of all Christians. 
They ai are partakers of. His one life are one body. 
There is “one Lord,’ even the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who draws into one spiritual unity all the individual — 
souls of those who come to Him. They who are members 
of Christ must be in one body, members one of another. 
There is one God and Father of all, “above all and 
through all;” that is, embracing in the universal 
embrace of His Fatherhood all the children of men, 
but specially (adds St. Paul) “in you all?’ who have 
been made His children by adoption in Christ Jesus. 
They who can all say “‘ Our Father” must be in some 
true sense one family and one body. 

My brethren, have we not still these sources of a 
spiritual unity? Is there the one Spirit still? Look 
through all the fragments of Christendom, and do you not 
see spiritual life of holiness, faith, love, purity, mani- 
fested on every side? These things are not of earthly 
birth; they can only come from the Holy Ghost, and 
where they are there must be communion with the one 
Spirit. Is there still the one Lord? In all the 
scattered divisions of the Church can you find one 
where the Lord Jesus Christ is not adored, where the 
signs of His presence are not seen, where His image is 
not stamped on the spirits of men? Is there still the 
- one Father? Where is the Christian who does not feel 
and know the Fatherhood of God? Where is the 
assembly in which the words “ Our Father” convey no 
sense of sonship, no feeling of brotherhood? Thank 
God, there is none! The bonds which bind all Christian 
hearts, and the great Catholic Church of Christ “ with 
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golden chains around the feet of God,’ pass upward 
so far above the earth that they cannot be trampled and 
broken under the heel of man. ‘There is a Divine 
unity underlying all our divisions. Whatever else we 
"have done, the ultimate sources of that unity we can no 
more close up than we can stop the outburst of some 
mighty river, as it comes rushing from its pure ice cave 
in the mountains far above. 

But let us go a step farther. Is there any outward 
sign and means of that unity, which is to make men 
Christian and bring them into the kingdom of God? 
St. Paul answers, Yes! There is “ one baptism,” which 
our Lord, ere He ascended into heaven, ordained as the 
means of making all nations His disciples which sealed 
the birth of Christianity on the day of Pentecost; and 
is to continue for ever till He come again. Is not 
that ours still? Is it not ministered still in all, except 
a few insignificant sects hanging on the skirts of 
Christ ? How remarkable it is that, by the universal 
consent of the Church from early times, that solemn rite 
of baptism can be administered, not -by the ordained 
clergy of the Church alone, but by all Christians! 
Men may greatly differ in their conceptions of baptism ; 
they may even make it in thought a mere outward form 
and visible badge. But the thing itself is still what it 
is by the ordinance of Christ. We have learnt to 
believe that St. Paul meant what he said, when he 
declared “as many as are baptised into Christ have 
part in Christ ;”” and our Church accordingly treats all 
baptised persons as really members of herself, entitled 
to her communion in life, and the blessing of her burial 
in death. They who thus believe, and thus act, must 
feel that in the universal celebration of this first sacra- 
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ment, wherever the name of Christ is named they have 
still the great means of the unity which He ordained. 
They have not only, to use the former metaphor, the 
great river in its living source, but they have the 
channel which brings it down from the mountain 
heights of heaven to the plains and valleys of this 
earthly life. 

But what comes next? All the blessings of God 
are freely given by His grace, but only through the 
consent of the human will can they really penetrate the 
soul. In all unity between sentient beings there must 
be action of both sides. God breaks not this law in 
His dealings with us. We have seen the source of 
unity in God; we have seen its appointed symbol and 
means, which is as the bond of spiritual contact between 
heaven and earth. But are there not certain conditions 
of unity, without which it cannot be actually embodied 
in living men? Must there not be a reflex current, 
without which the spiritual circuit is not complete ? 
Turn to the text, and we shall find these. There is the 
one hope of our calling,” there is “ the one faith,” there 
is the ‘bond of peace and love.” We find there the 
great triad of Christian graces, which, St. Paul says, 
abide for ever. Faith, hope, love—these mark the recep- 
tive energies of man. ‘These are the conditions on 
which alone the unity of the spirit can make us one 
body indeed. “| 

What~shall~we say of these? The “one hope of 
our calling,” is surely ours still. Even those who are 
divided and estranged on earth look on to the one 
heaven, where all strife shall be done away, and all shall 
be one indeed. They may form diverse conceptions 
of that heaven, more or less obscured by doubt, more 
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or less degraded by superstition ; but yet all look on to 
it as one, and the prospect of it in the one hope is even 
now a real spiritual bond of unity among all who call 
themselves by the name of Christ. We read those 
touching words of Sir T. More, in which he reminded 
his judges that the Stephen who suffered and the Paul 
who slew were now saints together in heaven ; and our 
heart thrills at the inspiring accents of this noble con- 
| _fession of the indestructible unity of the Christian hope. 
But how stands it with the “one faith”? Let us 
look the question boldly in the face. It will not be 
sufficient to fall back on mere sincerity in that faith. 
We cannot, especially on a day like this, which bids us 
acknowledge the unspeakable spiritual importance of 
absolute truth, consent to hold that notion—so flattering 
to those who would make all things easy, but so utterly 
at variance with our whole experience of the providence of 
God—that there can be any freedom, whether of resolu- 
tion or thought, which has no responsibility attached to 
it; that, if a faith be but sincere, it matters not on what 
basis it is grounded. No! we feel that here, in error, 
in heresy, in corruption, there are real rents in the one 
faith ; and that, while these exist, there must be divi- 
sions between those who think deeply and feel earnestly. 
Let us grant that there should be large and probably 
growing room allowed for individual varieties of opinion 
and belief. But there must be some ultimate basis. 
Other religions may be content to be sublimed into a 
sentiment or stiffened into a morality ; but Christianity 
cannot do this, without ceasing to be what it is. If it 
be true at all, it is based on great supernatural facts ; 
the Holy Scripture which declares them, and the Creed 
which enshrines the scriptural truth, must be of unspeak- 
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able and imperishable importance. Forno hope of unity 
will we gloss or explain these away. 

But when we do look at facts, is there not a far 
larger amount of unity than we often remember, in 
the great mass of those who call themselves Christians? 
Take even the great fundamental truth of the day—the 
belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Is 
it not true that, putting aside a few extreme sections, a 
wonderful agreement exists on this among all those who 
call themselves Christians? Often it occurs to us to 
think that when we preach on the great festivals and 
the truths which they commemorate—as on Christmas 
Day and Good Friday, on Easter Day and Whit Sunday, 
leading up to the central truth of this day—our words 
might be uttered, with one or two exceptions, in any 
place of Christian worship in England—I had almost 
said, in the world. Is it not on the last supplemental 
articles of the Creed, which touch the Holy Catholic 
‘Church, rather than on the fundamental beliefs in. God, 
the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost, that we are 
divided? I do not undervalue these differences ; they ° 
are great and full of practical mischief. But are they 
the life of our life? We hear from the best and holiest 
missionaries that to their eyes these rents and seams in 
our Christianity seem to vanish when they stand before 
the great gulf of heathenism. We ourselves at home, 
brought face to face (as, unhappily, we are every day) 
with utter unbelief, either of gross ignorance or of de- 
liberate and cultivated thought, feel that in comparison 
with that great awful separation all else is of little 
account. It is not wholly, it is not even chiefly, in the 
divisions of the one faith that we are to seek the actual 
breaches of our unity. 
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No! it is in the disobedience to the last exhortation, 
to “keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
It is the want of the one charity which, in its various 
forms of sympathy, forbearance, and love, believing all 
things, hoping all things, is the bond of perfectness, 
and greatest of all Christian graces. It were idle to 
deny that there are times when separation for truth’s 
sake must be; but is it not proverbial that one 
little rift of such division will spread needlessly to a 
great chasm?—that it is easy to separate, but, even when 
causes of separation have passed, it is difficult or impos- 
sible to unite again? And even if there be separation, 
why should there be deliberate antagonism, bitter con- 
troversy, mutual excommunication, in which the names 
of God and Christ are degraded, and occasion given to 
the enemies to blaspheme? All societies of the world, 
and especially that sacred spiritual society which we 
call the Church, are kept together by two balancing 
forees—the spirit of truth, which makes each man act 
freely for himself in his inalienable responsibility, and the 
spirit of love and self-sacrifice, which ignores: self and 
draws all together in one unity. God forbid that we 
should sacrifice either, as men have sought alternately to 
sacrifice each! We may not throw away our independ- 
ence, and barter truth, for the sake of a great insincere 
unity of spiritual despotism. We may not, for the sake 
of truth and freedom, accept or even glory in-a state of 
disorganisation, confusion, mutual antagonism, which 
seems to make all unity impossible. As there is one 
hope universally, as in great measure there is still one 
faith, God grant us more of the one bond of peace and 
love ! 

III. I have asked you, my brethren, thus to trace 
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out, under St. Paul’s teaching, the main lines of the sub- 
ject, to see what our real position as to unity is—where 
it is firm and solid, and where it is mined under our 
feet. It will need but few words earnestly to press upon 
you the second question: What is the duty which it 
presses upon us as Christians? It may be summed up 
in two sentences : Realise what you have; seek for what 
as yet you have not. 

Realise what you have. Feel, and act as if you felt, 
the large amount of unity which still exists amidst our 
manifold divisions. If other churches and sects and 
individuals denounce, slander, and excommunicate—thus 
playing by jealousy into the hands of secularism and 
infidelity—let not us so sin against Christ and strive 
against His prayer for us. We cannot gloss over facts ; 
protest we must, frankly and clearly, against error. 
We dare not hide errors and ery “ Peace, when there is 
no peace.” Yet, while we recognise facts, let us recog- 
nise all the facts, and not allow even the great points 
of our difference to obscure the far exceeding greatness 
of our concord. It seems to me that by our exaggera- 
tion of diversity here we not only put a weapon into the 
hands of infidelity, but—what is of far greater con- 
sequence—we perplex the enquiring and dishearten the 
believing soul. As we look abroad through Christendom, 
and see the marshalling of the two great hosts of faith 
and unbelief, be it ours to seize every right opportunity 
of manifesting this fellowship ; be it ours to treat each 
Christian as a brother; be it ours to rejoice over every 
manifestation of the Spirit, and to lament over every 
failure, in any of the churches of Christ against 
heathenism and sin. As we look at home, and sigh 
over the divisions which vex and often paralyse our 
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English Christianity, let us still, so far as we may, 
recognise all as brethren; act with, think with, pray 
with, all who name the name of Christ. And in our 
own Church of England—troubled, as she is now, with 
all those tendencies to disruption which come. from 
spiritual life and fervour, God forbid that we should 
increase—God grant us to assuage and to remove—that 
spirit of party which distracts us, that readiness to 
separation if we cannot prevail in everything, which 
threatens us so urgently at this present time! Let us 
soberly and solemnly think what underlying unity there 
is still; let us think how it would come out in the time 
of persecution, in the call of urgent work for God, in 
the solemn hour of death; and so, realising what we 
have, seek still to keep the bond of peace. There is a 
noble passage in a great writer of the last generation, 
in which the sentence of a coming death sends two 
fierce disputants into each other’s arms with the ery, 
* Alas! my brother!” It is but in a novel; but in it 
there is a sermon which we may well take to heart. 

But yet, while we thus prize what we have, let 
us most earnestly strive, act, pray, for what we have 
not. How can any man look calmly, and even com- 
placently, on our unhappy divisions? Let us not 
deceive ourselves. These—not indeed alone, but these 
above all—are the actual hindrance to the fulfilment of 
the prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” From time to time 
this flashes upon us with regard to the heathen abroad ; 
but its truth is clear every day with regard to the 
unbeliever at home. There is an incalculable waste of 
spiritual power, even by mere division, much more by 
friction in antagonism. There is a bewilderment as to 
truth when it is proclaimed, however loudly, by a 
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thousand discordant voices. If only Christendom were 
united, it would need but little to conquer the world ; if 
only in England Christians were united, this whole land 
soon might be a kingdom of God, and—thanks to its 
wonderful expansive power—the planter of many a 
vineyard of God under other skies. If only we in the 
Church of England were more at one, that Church 
might be, in tenfold greater degree than she actually is, 
the tower of the strength of Christianity, the one centre 
and hope of unity here. 

Therefore, I would say, as it is impossible not to de- 
plore our unhappy divisions, let us not content ourselves 
with lamentation, but earnestly strive to heal these 
breaches of our Zion. It is only when all hope is gone 
that the broken walls of the Holy City become mere 
places of bitter wailing. We can see no hope of any 
approach to unity with the great Roman Communion ; 
for her only terms of unity are absolute submission, and 
she is fast bound to error and corruption by the fetters 
of her own infallibility. But who can look without 
deep interest, without an anxious hope, to that unity, 
new in life though ancient in principle, on the old 
Catholic basis, which has dawned—although its dawn 
be still overcast—abroad? Who would not welcome gladly 
and thankfully any approximation to that old steadfast 
Eastern Church, with which our presence in the Hast 
brings us in close contact? Who would not hail any 
movement which might knit together in some more 
Catholic unity the splintered fragments of foreign 
Protestantism, as a bulwark against the advancing hosts 
of infidelity ? 

But, brethren, above all these things, we still look 
at home. We read the history of the growth of these 

Ay 
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sects which now divide our English Christianity ; we 
feel that in many points there was, but for the error or 
sin of men, no adequate cause for secession ; we feel 
sure that now there is no adequate cause for continued 
separation. Here surely it is that mainly we should 
strive and pray, make all sacrifice that we can make, for 
unity, if only we could be gathered once more into one, 
under any bond of union, however free, that we might 
strive as one man against the gigantic evils, and the yet 
more gigantic dangers, of these present times. 

But within our own Church shall we not still more 
earnestly long for greater sense of unity, even through 
difference, between those who accept the same creeds, 
join in the same worship, partake of the same Word 
and Sacraments? How immeasurably greater here the 
extent of our real unity than that of our real difference, 
if only we would keep the “ bond of peace,’’ and crush 
that schismatic temper—whether of reckless self-asser- 
tion or of narrow intolerance—which, as much as any 
single moral evil, is alien from’ the spirit of the Gospel 
and the Church ! 

What should be done by our Church of England as 
a whole to prepare the way of this blessed unity it is 
for those to determine who are raised up by God to be 
leaders of opinion and rulers of the Church. But what 
they need, as the substratum on which any fabric of 
Christian policy can be raised, is the earnest longing for 
unity in the souls of the people, the willingness to sacri- 
fice for it imdividual opinion, taste, feeling, pride— 
everything except the fundamental truth of the Gospel. 
Just as in times of political crisis more depends on the 
diffusion of the spirit of loyalty and patriotism through 
the body politic, than on any measures, however excel- 
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lent, or any individual influences, however noble, so it is 
in the present crisis in the Church of God. Here it is, 
therefore, that the duty comes home to us all who 
name the name of Christ. 

My brethren, I have sketched out to you briefly a 
great subject. I leave it to your own thoughts and 
prayers. But in so leaving it, I would remind you it is 
very closely connected with that individual Christianity 
of personal faith and life in Christ which we are some- 
times tempted to make all in all. Connected it is in 
two ways. Be sure that, on the one hand, the more 
you really know Christ, and learn Christ for yourselves, 
and catch the mind which is in Christ Jesus in its two 
great features of humility and self-sacrifice, the more 
will you be furthering the great cause of unity, and 
building up Christ’s Church. Be sure, on the other 
hand, that no Christianity which is merely personal, 
self-contained and self-regarding, will long be true and 
living ; and that the earnest desire and labour for the 
great kingdom of God will react upon the growth of 
your own soul. 

So is it that St. Paul’s metaphor is carried out ; and 
they who form one great Temple of God, while they are 
built into its golden walls, will be built in as true 
and living stones—each having its own individuality— 
each catching its own special reflection from the face of 
Christ—each therefore contributing its own peculiar ray 
to the glory which streams over the City of God. 
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\attonal Sel€-Debotion and Conkdenre.* 





“Praise the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when the 
people willingly offered themselves.”—JUDGES v., 2. 

“O pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that 
love thee.”—PSALMS exxii., 6. 





I. In the early recollections of us older men, this 
eighteenth of June was a day much remembered and 
much honoured in England. It brought to the whole 
country the glorious recollection of one of the great 
epochs in history; when on this day, now sixty-seven 
years ago, England stood forth as the champion, not only 
of her own freedom, but of the cause of national inde- 
pendence in Europe, and of other causes more sacred 
still; and closed a mighty struggle, a true battle of 
giants, by a victory which brought a peace, unbroken 
by any great convulsion, of forty years. Now fresher 
memories have, no doubt, superseded it in the minds 
of the younger generation. So far as it involved recol- 
lection of triumph over a noble people, then thought 
our natural enemy, but since, though with some inter- 
missions and jealousies, found to be our natural friend 
and ally, it is well that Waterloo should be comparatively 
forgotten. Not without shame, after so many centuries 
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of civilisation and Christianity, do we still see the 
epochs of history marked by celebrations of those 
bloody days, in which (as the conqueror on this day 
expressly told us) victory is only less sad and terrible 
than defeat. But we were wont to read higher lessons 
in the memory of this day—lessons, perhaps, especially 
reflected in the career of that great leader himself, then 
still moving among us, trusted and honoured with an 
honour paid to no other man. We delighted to 
remember that in all his despatches the very word 
“olory”? was but once mentioned: when reading the 
roll of the slain on the day after his greatest victory, 
and noting the gaps which death had made in the ranks 
of his companicns, he declared that no glory, simply as 
glory, could compensate for such bitter loss of noble 
lives. We thought that the celebration year after 
year read us the lesson, not only of loyal self-sacrifice 
and noble daring in those who “ willingly offer them- 
selves,’ but also of a thoughtful and enthusiastic 
confidence in the destiny reserved for England under the 
Providence of God, and a firm belief that, so long as 
she fulfilled the great task assigned to her, she would 
never be conquered or overborne. Are these lessons 
such that we may well treasure them still? Are they 
lessons which can be fitly pondered in the House of 
God ? 

Clearly they are not the highest lessons of the Gospel. 
It is in the Old Testament rather than in the New that 
they are read. 

On the fiercer and more exclusive side, it is difficult 
to imagine a more vivid exhibition of them than in 
the grand song of triumph over the enemies of Israel, 
as enemies of God, which has been read to us from 
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the Book of Judges to-day. The twin notes of 
confidence in the glory of Israel and a ready self-devo- 
tion in its cause, ring through the Song of Deborah 
from end to end. Note how, opening with a glorious 
picture of God’s going forth in majesty before His 
conquering people in days gone by, it passes into the in- 
dignant contrast of the times of slavery which followed, 
when the people skulked through by-ways, and not a 
spear or a shield was seen.. Hear the meed of glory 
given to those tribes—not the proudest and the mightiest 
in Israel—who offered themselves, and jeoparded their 
lives unto the death, and the contempt poured on the 
cowards who abode in the creeks of the sea-coast and 
the sheep-pastures of the desert. Listen to the startling 
bitterness of the curse against Meroz, because they came 
not to the help of the Lord against the mighty ; and the 
still more startling blessing on what must seem to us a 
treacherous murder of one who claimed the sacred right 
of hospitality, because it avenged on Sisera the long 
woes of Israel. Everywhere, now in nobler, now in 
baser strain, the story told is the same, and we can well 
fancy how it sounded its trumpet note in the ear of 
Israel, stirring at once the brave spirit of patriotic devo- 
tion, and the steadfast confidence in the covenant of the 
Lord. 

Or, on the other side, the fairer and diviner side of 
peace, what can tell the same story more sweetly than 
the second text which I have chosen? It comes—as, 
perhaps, you will remember—from one of those pilgrim- 
songs which marked the joy of Israel, in the restoration 
of the Temple and the Holy City after the Captivity. 
We seem almost to stand among the pilgrim band, 
pausing as they looked down on Jerusalem in all its glory 
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from the East—just where One stood in later days, who 
beheld the city and wept for it. Then first bursts out 
the ery of joy, “I was glad when they said unto me we 
will go into the House of the Lord,” “ Jerusalem is 
built as a city that is at unity in itself,’ “Thither the 
tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord. There is the 
seat of judgment, even the seat of the House of David.” 
Then follows. the outpouring of prayer, “ O pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem, they shall prosper that love thee”— 
prayer for the temporal prosperity of ‘ plenteousness 
within her palaces ””—prayer for the higher gift of peace 
for our brethren and companions—prayer, above all, for 
the House of the Lord, for the sake of which they 
would seek her good. It is a far purer and higher strain. 
Some eight centuries of teaching and civilisation, through 
weal and woe, through blessing and chastisement, have 
not passed over Israel in vain. There is the same two- 
fold note of self-devotion and of confidence; but how 
different that loving and peaceful Psalm, which our great 
masters of melody have set to their sweetest music, from 
the fierce patriotic exultation, ruthless to the coward 
friend and to the fallen enemy, which rang from the 
lips of the old Prophetess over the blood-stained waters 
of the Kishon ! 

Observe, I pray you, everywhere, in these places 
and countless other passages of the Old Testament, that 
the loyalty of lawgiver and prophet, of conqueror and 
king to Israel, was not simply for the visible Israel of 
the present—not because the land was fair and strong, 
fruitful in the cornfield and the vineyard, and varied in 
beauty of hill and plain—not because it had its historic 
glories, the majesty of the law of Sinai, the stirring 
memories of struggle and conquest, the grandeur of the 
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empire of David or of Solomon—not because (so the 
story of Ruth tells us, coming as a sweet episode of 
infinite refreshment in the hard, bloody age of the 
Judges) it cherished in the homes of Israel a singularly 
pure and loving social life. No! it was because Israel 
was, so to speak, the trustee of an universal promise of 
blessing for all nations of the earth. To guard and to 
work out that promise Abraham had been called, Moses 
clothed in power, David set on an everlasting throne. 
The promise of God could not fail. Israel, in spite of 
folly and sin, bore a charmed life, like the three 
children in the furnace of fire. To the frail bark 
of her fortunes was trusted the religious destiny of the 
world. 

On some such hope for a country, perhaps, all loyalty 
has in great measure depended; but with the Israelite 
the hope was a sure and certain hope. He might easily 
mistake the true nature and spirit of its fulfilment ; he 
might easily treat the covenant of God as if it was his 
own exclusive possession and not an universal trust ; but 
the hope itself was an undying conviction, and, through 
the trust in God’s promise, his golden age was always in 
the future, and not in the past. 

II. It is not, as I have said, in the New Testament 
that this line of thought and feeling is to befound. There 
this burning enthusiasm for Israel and for its covenant 
with God had rather to be ignored or restrained. For 
the Gospel of Christ had a higher and a larger lesson to 
teach. The only family which it knows is the great 
family of God; the only kingdom which it loves is the 
kingdom in which all peoples, nations, and languages are 
one. Catholicity of idea is an essential feature both of 
the Gospel and the Church. To recreate the sense of 
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human brotherhood under one Father in heaven is the 
Alpha and Omega of its morality. Therefore, as (except 
in passing) it deems it needless to exalt the sacredness 
of family, so it never seeks to fan into a whiter heat 
the glow of patriotism. 

But yet it is obviously true that, under the higher 
and larger unity which Christianity proclaims, the lesser 
unities of home and nation have grown up with marvel- 
lous force and beauty. How remarkable it is—to speak 
only of the latter unity, which here alone concerns us— 
that in the history of Christendom the nation has more 
and more asserted itself as the unit of modern society, 
in things secular, and even in things religious ; and that 
the attempts of Empire or of Papacy to overbear national 
distinctions, and to obliterate national independence, 
have failed again and again! Certainly, in our country, 
the times of strongest religious revival—the age of 
the Crusades, the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the theocratic visions of the seventeenth—have 
been also times when national loyalty and patriotism 
have asserted themselves most vigorously. It can hardly 
be accidental that in so many countries, as in our own, 
the national anthem of loyalty takes the form and the 
tone of a religious hymn. 

Why is this? Why does Christianity find room 
and blessing for that spirit of nationality which some 
modern enthusiasts denounce as a delusion and a snare? 
It is because of the same conviction which kindled 
the love of Israel of old—that every nation has its own 
peculiar mission from God, in virtue of which it is 
His minister of universal blessing for all the nations 
of the earth. Not, of course, in the same exclusive 
sense. It startles us, and I think rightly, when we 
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find the men of the sixteenth century speaking of 
England as the chosen people of God, and of the 
Spaniard as the type of the accursed races, destined to 
the avenging sword. It should shock us, as truly if 
not as vividly, when, either in the civil or the religious 
life, Englishmen wrap themselves up in the blind con- 
viction that their way is the only way of God, and 
thank Him that they are not as other nations are. No! 
we have learnt that in the complex unity of Christendom 
there are many ways of working out what the world 
calls the progress of humanity, and what we call the 
extension of the kingdom of heaven; and that, in the 
undoubted varieties of national character and ability, we 
trace the varieties of call and mission and blessing from 
the one God and Father of all. 

But still there remains the steadfast faith that each 
nation has its special mission, not simply for its own 
glory and happiness, but for the glory of God and the 
happiness of men; and that, since God has set our lot 
in it, it is in devotion to this mission, and in thoughtful 
confidence in the blessing which shall enable us to 
perform it, that our way of serving Him will mostly 
lie. It is a healthy instinct, though easily exaggerated 
and perverted, which shrinks from such vague cosmo- 
politanism, in things civil and religious, as induces any 
coldness in this right enthusiasm for our own country 
and our own Church. 

III. Certainly it is in no foolish vanity but in deep 
seriousness that we stand almost amazed before the 
extraordinary signs of such mission in relation to our 
own country. What are we to think of the literally 
world-wide influence given to England and the English- 
speaking races who are her children—by unlimited 
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commerce, and inexhaustible wealth—by a colonisation 
which is fast girdling the world with English institu- 
tions and English language—by an empire over subject 
races, already perhaps the most extraordinary that the 
world has seen, and continually extending itself almost 
against our will? What are we to think of the unique 
growth of our nation; free from victorious invasions of 
foes without, and from extreme convulsions of society 
within ; free from the unbridled alternations of despotism 
and of revolutionary anarchy ; free, as yet, from bloody 
antagonism of classes, and from the revolutionary 
reaction against oppression and corruption which sweeps 
away all that is old, and breaks the continuity of 
history ? And, though now men think it almost out of 
date to dwell on what was once held to be a common- 
place, what shall we say of the religious history of our 
country, of which such churches as this are the visible 
symbol, and of which the Service of a really common 
prayer and of sacraments open to all, handed down from 
ancient days, and preserving under all changes a con- 
tinuity of religious life, is a symbol still more striking— 
so marvellously uniting the old and the new, as Catholic 
in the preservation of the ancient doctrine and organisa- 
tion of the Church, and as Protestant (to use that word 
in its popular sense), in resolute excision of corrup- 
tion and in resistance to usurped authority? With all 
its irregularities and defects, who can shut his eyes 
to its exercise of a power over the national life hardly 
equalled in Christendom? Who would exchange it 
for the false unity of ultramontane Romanism, or the 
shattered and splintered fragments of what was once the 
strong and vital Protestantism of the Continent? My 
brethren, what conclusion can we draw from all this, 
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except that to England, to the English nation, and to 
English Christianity has been given an extraordinary 
mission, not wholly (so we trust) unfulfilled, but yet 
far from complete fulfilment; in which our nation is, 
though in a different sense from Israel of old, a chosen 
nation before God ? 

So certainly our fathers believed, alike in the darkest 
times of struggle, and in the gladdest times of such 
triumph as they commemorated on this day. Is there 
not some special value to us at this moment in the 
associations which it evokes ? 

No one can disguise, or ought to disguise, from him- 
self the critical dangers of the present time. Seldom 
was there graver anxiety in our relations abroad; never 
(I suppose) more painful and weary perplexity as to the 
restoration of law and order nearer home, and as to the 
efficiency and dignity of our constitutional government 
in the very home of the legislature itself ; never a more 
terrible consciousness of the presence of revolutionary 
forces, reckless and ruthless in their attempt to upheave 
the very foundations of modern society, and the time- 
honoured basis of moral principle and religious faith, 
deep laid in the whole history of the past. Yet I know 
not whether there is not something still more dishearten- 
ing in the sad consciousness of our national sins—the 
drunkenness and sensuality which produce three-parts 
of the poverty and suffering of the masses; the dis- 
honesty which pervades our trades and handicrafts, our 
commercial system and our political life; the Pagan 
spirit of self-indulgence and selfishness, luxury and 
profligacy, which makes its home in the classes of the 
highest culture and the highest rank. Yes! Itisa 
time ominous and terrible: and to many it looks like 
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the eve of some great storm, the mutterings of which 
are already heard on the horizon by those who have ears 
to hear. 

But it is just such times as these which test the 
strength of true principles of thought, and stir the 
energy of noble enterprise. Just because our days are 
critical should we not, even more than of old, cherish 
that ancient spirit which breathes in the twofold lesson 
of the text? 

Let us not quench, or even dim, the fire of our old 
confidence in the great mission of England, in the strength 
which God has given her to meet it, and in the blessing 
which will never fail her, if only in thoughtful, resolute 
earnestness she strives to rise to His call. Away with 
the utterances of mere helpless despondency, of disloyal 
prophecies of evil which fulfil themselves, of that despair 
of the Republic which to an old Roman was the one 
unpardonable crime, and which, to one who should have 
faith in God and in Christ, is not only a crime but a 
sin! Those striking words of the Lord to Moses on 
the borders of the Red Sea, when behind was the 
threatening host of Egypt, and before what seemed 
the impenetrable barrier of the waves, “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward ”—those 
words (as not long ago I heard eloquently urged 
from this place) come always home to brave and faith- 
ful men in the hour of perplexity or danger. And 
when, in obedience to the call, they do go forward— 
forward in the way of truth and right, of love and of 
faith—then how often do the waves of difficulty divide 
before them! and if a toilsome way through the wilder- 
ness awaits them on the other side, at least it is guided 
by the light of God’s presence, and sustain 
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gift of the bread of heaven and the living water from 
the Rock, which is Christ. 

IV. But who shall rightly enter into the blessing of 
that confidence? Who shall worthily “ praise the Lord 
for the avenging or deliverance of Israel ”?? Not those 
who stand aloof in indolence or fear, but the people 
“who willingly offer themselves” A time of trial—is 
it not always the time which draws us closer to the 
person or the country that we love? The duty which 
lies before us now is not unlike the duty which had 
to be done along the English lines on that terrible 
Sunday sixty-seven years ago. For it is the duty, not 
more of fiery daring and enterprise, than of that quiet, 
steady, patient endurance, which stands like a rock 
against wave after wave of vehement attack. 

It may be, in those who are called upon to act in 
the name of the country, the duty of glad self-sacrifice 
—-sacrifice of individual aims and ambitions, sacrifice of 
party spirit and political glory, sacrifice of happiness 
and reputation, sacrifice even of life itself, whether by 
the bloody hand of assassination, or by the slow exhaus- 
tion of excessive labour and responsibility. Strangely 
must England be changed, if men are not willing to 
make that sacrifice, holding it to be a sacrifice not 
to man but to God; nay, counting it, in the spirit of 
the one great Sacrifice for all, a thing not only to be 
made but to be gloried in, if only by it God’s will may 
be done, and men may be blessed and saved. 

But to most of us this direct call can hardly come 
practically home. For us surely the duty is to take to 
heart, as a thing which deeply touches ourselves, the 
danger and the call of our country, that we may do our 
part (be it what it may) to face the crisis now passing 
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over our land. Something every Englishman may do, 
whether it be little or great, in directly influencing the 
public action of the country, in forming the public 
opinion which so greatly sways it, in cherishing the 
public sentiment of loyal patriotic sympathy, without 
which no great thing can be dared by the rulers of our 
fortunes. In exercise of that influence there is the 
duty of silence, and the duty of speech—silence, when 
the loud utterance of reckless speech may make the 
avalanche of destruction sweep across our path—speech, 
when the crisis of opportunity is being lost by infatua- 
tion or by fear. 

Above all, let us not forget that in a great battle it 
is the first duty of the soldier, not to survey the progress 
of the fight as a whole, but to hold his own appoimted 
ground, even though in the smoke of eonflict he can 
see little else, and cannot guess what is its importance 
to the course of the day. When we talk of national 
character and duty, do we not often forget that after all 
a nation is made up of individuals, and that by our own 
actions, day by day, both are influenced for evil and for 
good? If ever we tremble for England, it is because of 
national sin ; if we are bold for her, it is just so far as she 
works out the will of God. Therefore, whatever little 
we can do, each in his own work, his own home, and his 
own daily business, to make the life of England truer, 
purer, better, fuller of love to men, and fuller of faith 
in God—to wipe away one tear which ought not to be 
shed, or to put down one evil or falsehood which is 
unworthy of men and of Christians—this is perhaps the 
truest “offering of ourselves,” to the service of our 
country and our Church, as well as to the service of God. 
Let us not talk, but do. The prevalence of evil is not 
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so much by the active wickedness of the few, as by the 
apathetic neglect of the many. Think of the infinite 
difference between the “Insomuch as ye did it not, 
depart from me,” and the “ Well done, thou who hast 
been faithful in a few things!” 

Yes! strive every way. But to the infinite happi- 
ness, after we have striven, of leaving all in the hands 
of God—of praying, as I trust we now pray, in public 
and private, for the true peace of our Jerusalem to Him 
who has raised us up and called us to do His will, 
and who, while we strive to do it, will so abide in the 
midst of us, that we shall not be moved ! 
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XV. 


The Communton of Saints.* 





“T beheld, and lo! a great multitude, which no man can 
number, of all nations and kindreds, and peoples and tongues, 
stood before the Throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and with palms in their hands; and they cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
Throne, and to the Lamb! ”—Rkv. vii. 9, 10. 





Wao can listen without a thrill of solemn enthusiasm 
to these famous words? Who can fail to catch from 
them the characteristic key-note of the All Saints’ 
festival? The emphasis of the celebration lies on the 
word “ All.” The leading idea is of a manifold unity, 
in which all races, all ages, all characters meet in the 
wide embrace of the one salvation, which is hymned in 
the songs of heaven—the Fatherhood of Him who 
sitteth on the Throne—the Mediation of the ptt 
which goes on for ever and ever! 

I. The idea has a peculiar power to touch and to 
exalt the soul. Have you not known how beyond all _ 
measure impressive and touching is the contemplation 
in our churches upon earth of a vast gathering of men, 
each in some sense alone, and yet all united in the 


* Preached on All Saints Day, 1882. 
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worship of God, whether in the multitudinous burst of 
praise and thanksgiving, or in what I may venture to 
call the multitudinous silence—not a dead, but a living 
silence—of hushed attention or of secret prayer? Other 
forms of consciousness may stir us more vigorously to 
action, may melt the soul with a tenderer love, may raise 
it higher towards the silent majesty of heaven ; but 
nothing so fills the soul with a conception of grandeur 
which awes the imagination, a sympathy which kindles 
the heart, a mysterious emotion which fills the eyes with 
tears. We lose ourselves (as we say) in it; yet certainly 
we find ourselves in a higher inspiration than our wont. 
God is felt, as at once our own God and the God of the 
whole realm of humanity. We understand in some 
degree why to united worship there is this special 
promise : that where men are gathered together with one 
mind and one heart, there the Lord Himself is “in the 
midst of them.” 

In this experience there is a faint symbol of the 
magnificent solemnity of the contemplation of the saints, 
“mit together in one communion and fellowship in the 
mystical body of Christ our Lord.” It does not, 
perhaps, bring with it the same plain lessons of thought 
and life which we gather from the contemplation of a 
single saintly example—the ardent hope of St. Peter, 
the self-renouncing faith of St. Paul, the profound 
calmness of love in St. John. It does not touch the 
heart with that deep tenderness, half of sadness yet 
more than half of comfort, which those know who can 
dwell on some one, dearer far than their own souls, 
waiting for them, as they trust, in the rest of the unseen 
world, because fallen asleep—or, should we not say, 
wakened to a higher life?—in Christ. Of course, it 
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compares not for one moment with the adoring and 
loving faith which looks up to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
pleading for us in heaven, and guiding us from the right 
hand of God, and by the very sight becomes gradually 
transformed into His likeness, because washed in His 
blood and clothed in His righteousness. But it has yet 
a peculiar power of its own. We seem to stand and 
gaze with St. John on the “ great multitude which no 
man can number.” Close around us we see the living 
Church of Christ in all peoples, nations, and languages, 
already stretching in infinite variety and unity from one 
end of the earth to the other. Far away, on one side, 
till sight is lost in the hoar mists of antiquity, we see 
rank upon rank of the generations of the past, since the 
days of the Apostles—nay (for we cannot break the 
continuity), since the birthday of humanity itself. On 
the other, through the darkness of the future, scarcely 
broken by gleams of anticipation or flashes of prophecy, 
we feel, rather than see, the yet greater and wider 
extension of multitude, till the day of the Second 
Coming of the Lord to judge the world. Everywhere, 
in different accents, we are conscious of the same 
triumph-song of salvation—loudest in the closer neigh- 
bourhood of our own day—coming down to us in many 
tones, softened and hallowed by distance, from the ages 
gone—sounding we know not in what mysterious tones 
and accents in the ages to come. And over all God 
sitteth on His throne, and the Lamb stands in His 
mediatorial work of salvation, ‘the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” I cannot conceive any heart so 
dead, any imagination so dull, that from this thought it 
should catch no inspiration, filling it with an idea of 
the greatness of humanity thus centred in God, and 
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with a sense of the nothingness of the separation of ~ 
time and space, or even of death itself. 

Brethren, even in this exaltation of idea there is a 
spiritual education of the soul. Our daily life is not so 
free from narrowness and pettiness, whether in its 
secular or its religious aspect, that we can afford to dis- 
pense with anything which raises us for a time to some 
idea of grandeur and vastness of glory. The very Book 
of Revelation itself seems designed for this very end. 
It tells upon the soul much like some great symphony 
of Divine music, which bears us away, in thoughts 
beyond thought, and emotions impossible to define or 
analyse, to a region from which we return, or should 
return, with an enlargement of that capacity of adoring 
wonder, without which Carlyle tells us that no man 
can have any hope of insight into the secrets of being 
and of God. 

IT. But this is not all. When the wave of this 
emotion passes away, it leaves a solid treasure of truth 
behind. The great lesson which it brings out is the true 
conception of the unity of all mankind, in these days so 
often blindly although nobly preached—sometimes in 
perversion and exaggeration, making it an idol to which 
all rights, all justice, all personal love shall be sacrificed, 
and before which all freedom and individuality are lost. 
See how Christianity purifies and guards the truth of 
this great conception. The primary unity is of each 
soul in its own distinct personality with God in Christ, 
so that in Him it “lives and moves and has its being ”; 
only through this, secondarily and indirectly, yet most 
truly, it is united with all other souls, and with the 
great society of men. The body is one, not because the 
limbs are bound one to another—for were this so, how 
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could each move in its right function ?—but because 
through all there ebbs and flows the life-blood from 
one heart, there acts and re-acts the nervous energy 
centring in one brain. So is it in our redeemed 
humanity, “the body of Christ.” Every soul is in the 
deepest sense alone, conscious only of itself and of God, 
and of the Mediation which gives it access to Him; 
cherishing in that consciousness a mysterious freedom, a 
sacred responsibility, an absorbing love, with which no 
other thought or power can interfere. Yet through the 
centre, indirectly but truly, it has communion of sym- 
pathy and of reflected love with all who are our brothers 
in Christ, and children in the one house of our Father. 

That unity perhaps deeper human thought may 
dimly recognise, as the only conception which satisfies 
the demands of the true science of the intellect, and the 
more direct and living consciousness of the moral sense. 
But here, as so often, the Gospel brings it out, clear, 
definite, intelligible alike to mind and heart, in the 
Communion of Saints—teaching even the youngest child 
to know himself to be a member of Christ, and leaving 
the wider conception and deeper thought of manhood to 
add the truth that we are members one of another. 
Yet at the same time it gives it a basis of infinitely 
mysterious depth, for it teaches us to see in it a shadow 
of the unity in Trinity of the Divine nature. “ As 
Thou, Father (says our Lord Himself), art in Me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” The great 
saying, “God is love,” belongs not only to His re- 
lation to His creatures, but to the eternal unity of the 
three Blessed Persons in one Godhead. 

That unity, again, in some measure belongs to all 
humanity ; for our Lord Himself tells us that He died 
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for the whole world, and that by His death He draws 
all men unto Him, in order to bring them back to the 
Father of all, and to give them the influence of the 
Spirit who “convinces” even “the world.” In old days 
we read of ancient Christian thinkers, who revered 
Socrates as a saint, and recognised Virgil as a messenger 
of God, capable within limits of leading into the secrets 
of His unseen Providence. We, brethren, may well 
hold the great truth here fantastically expressed, that 
the spiritual life of humanity (be it manifested where 
and how it may) must be the presence in man of the 
one God, “invisible or dimly seen,” must be the fruit 
of the salvation wrought by the unknown Saviour, 
must be the working of the Comforter, present, al- 
though “the world seeth not, neither knoweth Him.” 
But within this lies the closer and more blessed 
unity with which we have chiefly to do to-day. It is 
the true mystic communion and fellowship of the visible 
Church of Christ—one (as St. Paul teaches) because of 
the one Spirit, the one Lord, the one God and Father 
of all, into whom we were baptised in the one baptism 
—one in the living power of the one faith and the one 
hope of our calling—one in actual sympathy in_ the 
one bond of charity and peace. The world is the society 
of men, as apart from God, in their conscious life, cut 
off by ignorance, estranged by sin. The Church of 
Christ—world-wide in its capacity and purpose, and 
ever increasing, by the very force of its existence, till its 
bright circle shall swallow up this darkness of the world 
—is the society of men, consciously centred on God by 
an infinite network of spiritual ties, through the media- 
tion of our Lord and Saviour; along which there throbs 
the eternal life of God in us, never, except by our own 
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wilful act, to go out even for a moment, either in this 
world or in the world to come. In this eternal life is. 
the true communion of saints. The blessed company, 
which no man can number, of all peoples, nations, and 
languages, 1s that of those who know and feel the 
salvation from Him who sitteth upon the throne, through 
the Lamb of God who hath taken away the sin of the 
world. Amidst all the confusions and strifes, all the 
ignorances and sins of Christendom, the praise of that 
salvation goes up for ever; and, where that praise is 
uttered, there is the blessed underlying unity of the 
communion of saints. 

Yet there is still within this a yet closer and diviner 
unity of what has been called “the Church invisible”— 
invisible now save to the eye of God, but destined to 
shine forth as the Church triumphant in the great here- 
after. I mean, the company of those who have in them 
not only the capacity but the reality of the image of 
Christ ; who in different degrees of sincerity, in spite of 
weakness and sin, are led by the Spirit of God, resting 
their whole souls on the salvation of Christ, and growing 
into the sonship of our Father in heaven; to whom the 
grace of God in His Church, entered upon in baptism, 
is a conquering and transfiguring power ; to whom the 
faith and hope and love of the Christian triad are, 
in deed and in truth, the secret of life, the earnest of 
perfection, and the bond of a sympathy wide as that of 
the Lord Himself. These are the true company of all 
saints, not found only in this region of the Church or 
that, but in all; unknown full often to one another, but 
whenever brought together, especially in some great 
crisis of life, whether of joy or sorrow, of struggle or 
adoration, or in the last great crisis of death, feeling, 
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by the flash of a sure instinct, the inner unity of the 
soul in Christ, as far deeper than any tie of blood, far 
more sacred than any external religious bond, even of 
common creed and worship. For se are really and 
vitally one with God in Christ. Their very motto is, 
“Not I, but Christ, liveth in me;” and, since to His 
Divine nature there can be no barrier of time or space, 
they are one with each other even here, though separated 
by ages of time or by the distance of the whole earth 
asunder, as they shall be one perfectly in the unseen 
world beyond the grave, and in the heaven which shall 
be revealed at the great day. 

III. These are the especial ideas of the All Saints’ 
festival. Shall we hold them too vague in themselves, 
and too remote from bearing on the practical necessities 
and work of life? I think not. In them there is a 
threefold lesson of comfort, of enlargement, and of hope, 
which in conclusion I commend to your thoughts. 

There is a lesson of comfort in the distracted and 
divided state of the Church of Christ—the comfort of 
the sense of the deep underlying Christian unity which 
is still unbroken. God forbid that we should think 
lightly of ‘‘ our unhappy divisions” !_ I cannot conceive 
how any one can fail to see that they are the one chief 
bar to the progress of Christianity ; or how any one can 
believe that strange new doctrine, making the old 
teaching of the New Testament obsolete, that schism is 
not only no sin, but, by the emulation which it stimu- 
lates, as much a help as a hindrance to the work of the 
Church of Christ. But, after all, is it not well to 
examine, more closely than we are wont to do, the 
grounds of unity which St. Paul lays down, and to 
consider in how great a degree they are still ours? Take 
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the great mass of Christians through the world. Are 
they not led by the one Spirit? Do they not trust for 
- salvation to the one Lord? Do they not all pray to the 
one Father, who is in heaven? Is there not to all alike 
the one hope of their calling? Is there not in regard to 
the great Articles of the Apostles’ Creed still a substan- 
tial, though not unbroken, unity of faith ? Surely the 
festival of All Saints may give us a deep comfort in 
this; and teach us to strive and pray for the one thing 
which is needful, a greater measure of the “bond of 
peace,”’ the charity which is a bond of perfectness. 

Then from that lesson of comfort we pass on toa 
lesson of enlargement and exaltation of thought, in con- 
templation of the unity which binds us to the saints 
departed, now resting and looking onward in the world 
unseen. Year after year we draw nearer to that world, as 
the life of this world gradually fades away. Year after 
year that world is more and more peopled with those » 
whom we follow in reverence and love. It may be that 
there pass into it some great leaders in the service of the 
world or of the Church, some great teachers in science 
and art, in learning and in theology, such as we lay to 
sleep within these historic walls. Perhaps, as this year, 
some great servant of God, whose name will be stamped 
on the Church history of the century, as a leader, not so 
much in high abstract thought, as in deep, thoughtful 
faith, and high saintliness of devotion and life.* Or it 
may be, in the experience which comes sooner or later to 
us all, that one has passed thither, dear to our own per- 
sonal love and reverence, with whom a part of our own 
life has passed away, and that the best part, except what 
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is still reserved for the service and the love of God. 
Surely it is a lesson of enlargement and exaltation to 
realise our communion with this unseen “ multitude 
which no man can number.” It shows us how little — 
true life in God depends on the ties and associations 
of our bodily existence. It tells us how few, after 
all, are the millions of the Church militant here on 
earth, compared with the gathered saints of all the ages 
of the world now at rest in God. It tells how power- 
less is death to touch the spirit, living in Him who 
said, “Iam the Life: whoso liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die;” and so it dries the tears of the 
mourner now, and turns our thoughts to the great 
change drawing nearer and nearer to ourselves. 

But yet even here the soul cannot rest. It needs 
the lesson of hope in the prospect of heaven. The unity 
of saints on earth is real; but how it is marred by blind- 
ness, by ignorance, and by sin! The unity with those 
who rest in Christ is real ; but over it hangs, as we know 
but too well, a cloud of impenetrable mystery, which we 
would give worlds to pierce even for a moment. But 
there is a unity which is absolutely perfect, and which 
in the Word of God is so unveiled to us, that whatever 
in it is indistinct is dark only “from excess of light.” 
It is that which we call heaven ; for love is the ground 
of unity, and heaven is love. Far above all the bright 
images of beauty and rest and glory, drawn from all 
that is lovely and peaceful and glorious on earth, there 
shine out two chief features of the life of heaven. One 
is the perfection of unity with men—the knitting to- 
gether all those ties of love which death has seemed to 
break, with no possibility hereafter of parting or of tears 
—the extension of communion to all who are one with 
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us in Christ, but are on this side of the grave divided 
infinitely from us in space and time. In this is the 
highest blessing and education of mere humanity. But 
far above it, so far as the heaven itself above the earth, 
is the perfection of communion with God in Christ, 
unbroken now by any cloud of blindness and sin and 
unbelief, deepening and brightening continually through 
all ages of eternity. There lies the only unity which 
can satisfy the cravings of the soul. The cry of 
humanity is, “My soul is athirst for God, yea, even 
for the living God.” The experience in this life is that 
of the wise man, that “they who eat” of the divine 
food “are yet hungry ;” ‘they who drink” from the 
Rock the living water, “yet thirst’? for more. But 
there the promise of the Saviour in answer will at last 
be perfectly fulfilled: “ He that cometh unto me shall 
never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” 











XVI. 


Ghat passes: what remains.* 





“They rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
with them.”—Rev. xiv. 13. 


I. Tats Sunday brings with it a double set of associa- 
tions. Itis the last day of the old year; it is the octave 
of Christmas, still forming an integral part of the great 
Christmas festival of the Incarnation: In the first 
character it invites retrospect, and therefore breathes 
thoughts of seriousness, never quite untinged by sad- 
ness. In the second it still echoes the Christmas tone 
of thankfulness and joy. I do not propose to-day to 
repeat in itself the Christmas message, which through- 
out the week has been necessarily dwelt upon in many 
aspects. But I would speak of the significance of the 
passing away of the old year, as it is seen in the light 
from the cradle at Bethlehem, as it is interpreted by all 
that manifestation of God to man of which the Incar- 
nation itself is the centre. We can do so best on the 
principle enunciated in the text, properly of those who 
die in the Lord, substantially of the whole past of those 
who live in Him. 

To look back over the past, at such a time as the 
ending of a year, which marks off one more period of 


* Preached on the First Sunday after Christmas, December 31st, 1882. 
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our life here as closed, is in some sense more a necessity 
of our nature than a matter of our choice. Of all 
faculties of the mind, memory is least under our 
control. We forget what we would gladly remember ; 
we remember but too well what we would give worlds 
to forget. In fact, memory itself is to us rather like a 
witness from without than an impulse from within, a 
photograph, as men say, on the brain ; a witness that the 
past is not, and cannot be, wholly past, for that it has 
left its impress on our very nature and life; a witness, 
sometimes faltering and slumbering in long silence, and 
then suddenly waking into an intense activity, in 
some great crisis of life, and especially in the crisis 
of approaching death. The idea of the rising up as in 
a moment at the great Judgment of all the deeds 
of a whole life, is but a supernatural exhibition of a 
great natural law fulfilling itself every day. Yet like 
all other utterances within the soul, it lies to some 
degree in our power to listen or be deaf to it, to use it 
to good or misuse it to ill. Clearly it must be our 
wisdom to recognise deliberately, and to guide thought- 
fully, this natural and sacred witness. To look back 
deliberately is to invite it (so to speak) to tell its tale, 
and to listen with discrimination to that tale when told. 
It must be a shallow mind or a cold heart which will 
ever try to silence its voice. 

But yet undoubtedly there is a sense in which the 
Apostle’s advice, “to forget the things which are behind, 
and stretch forward to the things which are before,” is 
felt to strike a right keynote of thought. The past is 
at least gone from our power, in what it has done and 
in what it has left undone. The present certainly, and 
in some sense the future also, are ours still. To spend 
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on absorption into the past either our collective or our 
individual life is but a sentimentalism, for which the 
urgency of present duty and the imperious instinct of 
advance leave no room in a life like this. ‘The year is 
going; let it go;” “Ring out the old, ring in the 
new.” 

II. Where lies the reconcilement of these two lines 


of thought? I think, in the principle of the text,. 


“They rest from their labours.” The actual labour of “~ 


working is past; the opportunities are gone; the joys 
and sorrows in themselves are over ; the struggle of hope 
and fear, the weariness of the strain of desire, and the 
chill numbness of disappointment, these also have passed 
away. From these we do well to rest. There is no 
commoner, and yet no more foolish, form of self-tor- 
menting than to be always going back to them, acting 
them over again, thinking what would have been had 
we done this or omitted that, dwelling in fond regret 
over associations of past happiness or past sorrow. Itis 
better, wiser, and braver, to turn the mind consciously 
from all these things, both to the work of the present 
and to the hope of the future. The very action of time 
seems to teach this; for you know how it gradually 
softens and idealises the memories of the past, just as it 
throws a veil of moss over the barrenness of some old 
ruin, and melts its hard outline by decay into a beauty 
which in its newness was unknown. So far as the 


A 
q 


labour itself, I repeat, is concerned, we may forget the 


past and its works, its sufferings, in some sense even its 
sins. These are gone, and from them God gives us rest. 
But the work itself, done by that labour, still lives on. 
In the suggestive language of the text, it “ follows with 
us.” Whatever is gone, we ourselves remain; and 
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the work done in the past remains with us, both in its 
actual effect on ourselves and on the history of the world 
around us, and in the responsibility which is written in 
the imperishable record on high. There is, or was, a 


--sun-dial in New Palace Yard, on which might be read 


the words ‘“ Pereunt et imputantur ;” “The moments 
pass, the judgment on them remains.” But it tells only 
half the truth. The work is written on the page of 
actual history, as well as in the book of God. Asin 


~ the physical, so no doubt in the moral world, no force 


is absolutely wasted. Either it continues as living 
energy, or it lies stored up in latent power, to be drawn 
out again in due time. In this sense the past is never 
to be thought of as gone from us. We look back, for 
example, on the year past, not exactly to see what it 
was, but rather to estimate what it is still, to consider 
what have been its effects on our own spiritual history 
or on the history of the world; to see how it follows 
on with us into the year that begins to-morrow, into 
the remainder of the life—whatever it is—which is or- 
dained for us here, and still on into the life of the unseen 
world, and the final judgment of the great hereafter. 
Much of what has been thus done looks, perhaps, 
like labour without work ; that is, energy without fruit. 
How much, for example, of the action of every day is 
half-unconscious and mechanical, into which we throw 
no soul at all! How much devoted merely to the bodily 
needs, the necessary relaxation, the provision of comfort, 
the pure routine of business, on which it is impossible to 
bestow our highest thought and care! How much, 
again, is what our Lord designates as simply “idle” 
in thought, and word, and deed—thrown off in what we 
rightly call “ play of mind,” or under the impulse of the 
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impression, whatever it may be, of the moment—as (to 
use a common phrase) mere “ pastime,” designed only to 
pass away some time which lies heavy upon us, or in which 
we cannot bear the strain of exertion! Probably none 
of these are quite fruitless. Everything we do is, men 
say, characteristic, that is, exhibiting and developing 
character. In the perfect vision and judgment of God, 
our Lord expressly tells us that even the idle word or 
thought shall be judged. For, perhaps, our serious 
words and deeds show what we are striving to be; our 
idle words and deeds what we already are. But, com- 
paratively speaking, in respect of our own power to see 
and to judge, these things are of the mere labour which, 
passes away; and this, perhaps, is indicated by the fact 
that in memory they dwell little or not at all. It is 
the deliberate and conscious action, or the experience of 
deeply-felt joy or sorrow, which writes itself strongly 
on the memory, impresses itself on the life of the soul 
and the world, stands out, in letters of light or blackness, 
in the book of God. In some lives this is but little ; 
as in those of children, or childish and boyish tempers, 
and in those of men who live, so to speak, “ from hand 
to mouth,” finding refuge from seriousness in what the 
world calls pleasure or in mechanical business. In other 
lives it may be much; and these are the lives of the 
true leaders and workers of the world. In all it ought 
to be continually increasing, as serious manhood drives 
out boyhood and youth, and, in proportion as the span 
of life diminishes, the sense of the greatness of its 
issues increases. But in all lives, more or less, what 
is worth remembering in the past is this deeper and 
stronger element of action or suffering, of discovery or 
of learning, which calls out all the energies of our 
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nature; which makes these bear on others and there- 
fore tells, alike for good or for evil, upon our lives and 
theirs. This is pre-eminently the work which “ follows 
with us,” immortal as the soul from which it proceeds. 

“ For good,” we have been obliged to say, “or for 
evil.” There comes in the great mystery of life. This 
action of man is designed to live ; because it is a fellow- 
working with the Supreme Power, whatever it be, that 
rules the world and guides it to an appointed end. So 
it is, so to speak, allowed for as a factor in the great 
work of the universe, wrought up into the texture of 
that unhasting and unresting work, and therefore par- 
taking of its undying life, following on to the final 
judgment, which Holy Scripture calls “the restitution 
of all things,” and the manifestation of the eternal glory. 
Every discovery of truth, every proclamation and estab- 
lishment of right, every creation of beauty, every 
impulse of self-sacrificing love, every aspiration of de- 
votion to the supreme will, is an addition to the slowly- 
gathering treasure, entrusted to man, but itself a part 
of the wealth of God. Necessarily it must live and 
follow on through this world to the next. Would to 
God that this were all that thus lived from the past ! 

But it is not so. There is—we know not how it is, 
but that it is we know too well—the power to work evil 
as well as good, resisting, instead of working out, the 
supreme law of truth and righteousness and love; and 
this kind of work also lives and follows on with such 
terrible vitality, that our great poet makes a crafty and 
worldly-wise orator declare that— 

“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


The same law by which the influences of health 
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and strength are propagated through the bodily or 
spiritual frame is perverted to the spread of disease and 
corruption. Give a falsehood (it is said bitterly) but 
half-an-hour’s start, and it will put a girdle round the 
world ere truth can overtake it and put it to 
shame. As we look back to-day over the past year, 
its follies, its sins, even its errors, rise up before us still 
as living things. Not one of them, if we have thrown 
ourselves into them with any intensity of purpose, can 
escape the relentless witness of memory. Not one of 
them, even if we have repented of them, has ceased to 
live and spread in the society of our fellow-men. The 
thoughtless or cruel slander, the word or deed of im- 
purity, the half-careless utterance of unbelief in the 
good on earth or the God in heaven, the base example 
of selfishness, dishonesty, cruelty—are these dead and 
gone? No! They also have been wrought up into 
that mysterious gigantic power of evil, still allowed to 
strive against good. They “follow on with us,” alike 
in their effects and in their awful responsibility. 

The thought, my brethren, seems to me not only a 
solemn thought, but, like all contemplations of the 
mystery of evil, tinged with an unutterable sadness. 
To one who looks only on the course of the world in 
its relentless march of physical force, and in its turbulent 
and troubled sea of human agency, I can well conceive 
its being so oppressive in that solemnity, that at almost 
any cost he would be glad to escape from it; drowning 
(for example) in thoughtless merriment and revelling 
the sound of the bells which tell us that the old year 
is gone. 

Ill. But (thank God!) to us, if we are Christians, 
there is no such oppression or despair. There is a 
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peculiar beauty in the close of our Christian year in 
the gladdest of all glad festivals, not in the mourning 
of Lent or Good Friday, but in the rejoicing of 
Christmas. 

For its message has a twofold comfort; it tells us 
that “‘ God is our Father,” that “ God is Love ;” and it 
tells us that He who is born is a Saviour, as well as 
Christ the Lord. ‘‘God is our Father.” The law of 
the world is not a hard changeless law, bending all 
alike to that one iron rule, which even in human govern- 
ment we know to do but imperfect justice, pitilessly 
using up in the evolution of its purpose the bodies and 
souls of men. No! it is the will, righteous, and there- 
fore loving, of a living God, “our Father in heaven ;” 
one who deals with each one of us with a tender indi- 
vidual knowledge and affection ; one who cares for our 
souls, cares even for our love, willing that none of us 
should perish, guiding us, alike by joy and sorrow, -by 
success and failure, to the glory which He has prepared 
for us. Our service therefore, is not the dead service 
of mere instruments, or the mechanical obedience of 
slaves ; it is the free obedience of sonship—able, if we do 
well, to rejoice in our Father’s gracious smile—able, even 
if we fall, to “arise and go to our Father,” sure in peni- 
tence of His forgiveness and love. He who knows this, 
when he looks back on the past turns pride over what 
is good into deep thankfulness, turns shame and re- 
morse over the evil into repentance, turns anxiety for 
the future into prayer. He can leave it all, not idly 
and impassively, but trustfully and seriously, in God’s 
hand—sure that He who is all-righteous and all-wise 
will accept our work, and “that which we have done,” 
will “in Himself make pure’’—sure that He who (above 
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all else) is love, will care for us still through all our 
imperfections and sins, and will bless us for ever. 

This, indeed, if rightly grasped is all-in-all. Our, 
Lord, you remember, stamped it on the opening utter- 
ance of the prayer which He gave us as sufficient for 
every day. But the one only thing which ever staggers 
our faith in it is that mystery of evil of which I have 
already spoken. How can it, we ask, be still suffered 
to strive against good, in the anguish of sorrow and 
suffering, in the foulness and lawlessness of sin, in the 
chill depressing power of decay and death? It is easy to 
ask the question: but no human philosophy has ever 
found the answer. Therefore it is that the Christmas 
message goes on to proclaim in the Child of Bethlehem, 
not only “Christ the Lord,” Son of God and of man, 
but one who is emphatically the Saviour. It recognises 
clearly the reality of the mysterious power of evil; but 
it does so because it can promise to take it away. To 
tell how that salvation has been wrought is the message 
not of Christmas, but of Good Friday and Easter, of 
Ascension Day and Pentecost. But its blessed and 
gracious reality was proclaimed from the beginning in 
the angelic song, as it was enshrined in the very name | 
Jusus, “Jehovah our Saviour.” In the knowledge of 
that reality, we learn to look on the chequered course of 
this world as a working out, slow and often unseen, but 
_ unceasing and unfailing, of the redemptive work of our 
Master. In our own life, in the life of the world, all is 
preparing for His second coming, which is the completion 
of His salvation, by the eternal triumph of good. There 
is victory for the individual soul; for there need be con- 
demnation for none. There is victory for the race of 
man; for the good which sprang up in germ in the be- 
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ginning shall swell into full-grown perfection at the 
end. ‘God is our Father,” in spite of this awful mystery 
of evil, because its practical perplexity is cleared away ; 
because we are led to Him through One who is indeed 
our Saviour; because, so led, we feel within us the spirit 
of sonship, resting humbly yet trustfully on Him. My 
brethren, it is in the spirit of this confidence that 
we can bear to look back on the past, whether for the 
‘great life of our nation and of our Church, or for the 
lesser yet more vivid life of our own soul. 

IV. What sight meets the eye as it ponders the 
year past, in relation to the political and religious life of 
our whole community? For England has it not been a 
year of painful anxiety and of critical significance? It 
has been a year of struggle, in what should be a sister- 
land, against political revolt, against social anarchy, 
against desperate crime; not sparing the wielders of 
supreme authority, not shrinking from raising though 
but a feeble hand against the honoured life, hedged in, 
as we had thought, by the triple armour of. our loyalty 
and our reverence. It has been abroad a year of war; 
and war, even if reluctantly undertaken and gloriously 
carried out, is yet to every true man, and especially to 
every true Christian, a terrible thing, in which victory is 
only less sad than defeat, especially when it brings with 
it fresh responsibilities to a land already bearing much 
of the burden of civilisation. It has been a year of 
strain and perplexity to the free constitution of which 
we are proud, and of burden, continued or hardly light- 
ened, on the material prosperity on which rests the 
wealth that is power.. In the Church it has been a year 
of still-continuing strifes and divisions, over things 
which, whatever their value and significance, are not 
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matters of spiritual life and death. It has been a year 
of growing sense of the need of greater spiritual light 
and strength, to cope with the terrible evils which » 
deface our civilisation, and with the bewildering ques- 
tions which our knowledge and our ignorance alike open 
to the eyes of our faith. It has been a year in Church 
and State alike of many losses. The footfall of death 
has sounded with hollow tread again and again at our 
doors, calling forth those whose passing leaves us poor 
indeed. 

Yes! it has been a year of labour and anxiety. 
What shall we say as we look back ? Of what is past— 
the “labour” of the year, its opportunity, its burden, 
its joy and its sorrow—nothing. They are gone. Why 
seek to bring them back, by harping on what they were 
or what they might have been? ‘They are all written 
in the Book of God. Till that is opened, we may leave 
them forgotten. 

But the work which still lives on we may not forget. 
Whatever there has been in it of evil, of oppression 
and ambition and selfishness in the use of our power, 
of self-indulgence and sensuality and luxury in the use 
of our wealth and of that which it will buy, of intestine. 
jealousies and hatreds in social or religious life, of 
cowardice or indolence in facing the great duties and 
problems which it sets before us—over this be it ours 
so to dwell, that we may learn its lesson, of repentance 
now, of wisdom and nobleness hereafter. Then, and 
not till then, we may leave it to the mercy of God, and 
pray for the forgiveness which our Lord Jesus Christ 
came down from heaven to proclaim and to bring. 
But whatever has been done which is bold and wise, 
righteous and true, loving and generous, self-denying 
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and humble—whatever there has been among us of high 
spiritual life, growing by insight of truth and by in- 
spiration of grace, and striving for the welfare of men 
and the glory of God—for that we may thank God, 
and take courage to go on and on continually, asking 
for no reward, undiscouraged by disappointment, un- 
dismayed by difficulty, knowing that the work so done 
is the work of God in Christ, and that His work can- 
not fail. 

This is the lesson for us who live; and as for those 
whom we have lost, so far as they lived in God’s service, 
even if they but imperfectly knew Him whom they 
served, to them we especially apply the words of the 
text: “They rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.” We have seen names blotted out 
from the bright roll of literature and art on the other 
side of the Atlantic as well as this; we have seen young 
and noble servants of our country fall at the post of 
duty, by the assassin’s dagger, or by the weapon of the 
enemy and the deadlier stroke of the Eastern sun; we 
have laid within these walls the dust of one acknow- 
ledged as the foremost man in the advance of European 
science ; we have seen the grave close over all that was 
mortal of the thoughtful and earnest and saintly leader 
of the great ecclesiastical movement which has changed 
the whole face of the religious life in England ; we have 
watched the funeral, so beautiful in its simplicity, and 
in its concourse of representative mourners, of the chief 
pastor in our Church of England, great in himself, as 
in the greatness of his office and its responsibilities. 
But of all these we should think, not as they were, but 
as they are now, living in the place which God has 
appointed for them in the world unseen, living in that 
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effect of their deeds and words, their teaching and their 
example, which is perhaps deepened by the reverence 
which waits on the dead. They rest from their labours ; 
“after life’s fitful fever they sleep well.” But their 
work is not in vain; for so far as it was good and true, 
it is work in the Lord. 

Such is the retrospect of the past year, as it concerns 
the great community of which we form a part. No- 
where, least of all within these historical walls, teeming 
with the memories of the political and religious life 
of England, can we forget this to-day. But yet there 
is for each one of us a life still closer in its concern, 
still greater in the immortality which shall belong to it, 
when nations, and even visible churches, shall have passed 
away. It is the inner life of our own soul. What has 
this year wrought for each one of you? It has had its 
history, in part visible to the eyes of men, in part seen 
only by God and by yourself. The history may seem 
eventful or uneventful ; graced by success and achieve- 
ment, or saddened by disappointment and failure; full 
of joy and love, or of sorrow and the bereavement in 
which half our own life dies. But whatever that history 
has been, it has been exactly that which God’s wisdom 
saw to be fitted in its opportunities for the spiritual 
growth of your own soul. What has it actually done 
for you? Has it been merely a year of labour without 
work, passed without yielding anything to the growth 
of your higher nature, without doing anything of good 
in your generation, without even thought of service 
to God? Then pray that its waste may be pardoned 
though it must be punished, and that this next year 
may waken you to some higher and better life, some 
life that deserves the name. But if your life has not 

s A 
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been thus empty and colourless, what has it been, for 
evil or for good? In your work or trade, business or 
profession, has it been honest and true, or has it been 
tainted with deceit and falsehood? In your family, has 
it been loving and self-sacrificing, or selfish and hard 
and cold? In your own personal life—and perhaps here 
I speak especially to young men—has it heen chaste and 
temperate and pure, or given to self-indulgence and 
profligacy? In your palilic duty—political, social, 
religious—has it yielded any real sacrifice of thought 
and money and time for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, or has it spent all within the narrow limits of 
your own life, and perhaps your home? In the relation 
to God, has it drawn you nearer to Him in faith, in 
devotion, in worship, in love; or has it suffered you to 
drift farther away (for to stand still is impossible) 
towards the greater darkness where He is not? Ask 
yourselves these questions seriously and honestly, now 
while I speak, and to-night, ere the New Year’s bells 
sound. The answer will, I well know, bring a penitent 
ery for forgiveness. But I trust it may also bring with 
it the utterance of humble thankfulness for what God 
has wrought in you and with you. In either case let it 
be lighted up with confidence and hope. Let the per- 
plexities, sorrows, evils around us be what they may— 


“To us long since the glorious Child is born ; 
’ Our pangs should be forgot; or only seem _ 
Like a sad vision, told for joy at morn— 
For joy that we have waked and found it but a dream.” 


Come back to the Christmas message, take it with 
you into the New Year. “God is Love ;” how can our 
life be waste and miserable? ‘“ Christ is the Saviour ;” 
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how can it despair of victory and of heaven? In an age 
of darkness and despondency and conscious corruption, 
such as the world has rarely seen, the New Testament 
is radiant with joy and hope. Let us have its faith, 
the faith of Christ incarnate, deep in our hearts. Then 
shall we echo the cry “ Awake, thou that sleepest,’’ in 
indolence and despondency ; “ Arise from the dead,” thou 
who art buried in sin and despair, and “ Christ shall 
give thee light.” He who is “the Sun of Righteous- 
ness ” shall “dawn upon thee.” 
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“And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and 
go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.”— 
Acts ix., 6. 

In these simple words is recited the history of a great 
conversion—the conversion of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, which the Church has celebrated in this week 
past. That conversion presents to our thoughtful con- 
sideration much that was miraculous in itself, much 
that was exceptional in its effects. Miraculous in itself ; 
for it was wrought by the direct revelation from heaven 
of the same ascended Lord, whom the victim of Saul of 
Tarsus had seen on the eve of martyrdom. Exceptional 
in effect ; for it was far the most important event of the 
apostolic age. It opened a career which laid hold of the 
three great threads of ancient civilisation, the Hebrew, 
the Greek, and the Roman, in order to fasten them to 
the Cross of Christ—a career which we may well follow 
with the deepest interest and thankfulness, for by it, 
under God, was wrought out the European Christianity 
which is our higher life at the present day. But on 
what is miraculous and exceptional in it, I do not desire 
to dwell. I rather ask you to see in it a type of that call 
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to conversion which at all times, never more earnestly 
than now, is pressed upon us all in the name of Christ and 
of God. The subject, be it remembered, is not one of 
mere historical retrospect or abstract theological study ; 
it is one of an intensely practical interest. For, when- 
ever and however the call comes, on our dealing with it 
depends the whole essence of life—the life that now is, 
and the life ordained and open to us through that — 
of growth which men call death. 

Certainly it does come, as a call literally unceasing. 
It sounds from thousands of pulpits Sunday after 
Sunday, in every place of Christian worship or preach- 
ing; it is brought home to the masses of the people by 
evangelistic enthusiasm, seeking them in the streets and 
highways, and gathering them, any way and every way, 
to listen to the message of the salvation of Christ. We 
can never be as if we had not heard it. For unspeak- 
able good or evil it is added to the secret record of our 
responsibility, growing already under the pure and lov- 
ing eyes of God, and destined, in-some mysterious way 
to be opened to the eyes of men and angels at the Great 
Day. ‘To each of us, moreover, the call, though in it- 
self one and the same to all, is so individualised in re- 
ception by the peculiar need, capacity, disposition, of 
each, that it seems as if it spoke to him alone. Think, 
therefore, of it, my brethren, deeply. Let each ask, not 
only, What is this conversion in itself ? but, What it is 
tome? And may Ife, from whose lips it really comes 
through the voices of His servants, bring its real mean- 
ing home to the soul, as truly as when it sounded out of 
the light above the Baek tneds of the noonday Eastern 
sun on the road to Damascus, and changed Saul the 
Pharisee into Paul the servant of Jesus Christ ! 
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I. What is the secret of conversion? It is always 
in essence what, for the instruction and encouragement 
of all ages, is recorded of the great conversion of St. 
Paul. It is, first, the manifestation of God’s infinite 
love, stooping from heaven to draw us to Himself, 
through Jesus Christ. It is, next, the penitent sense — 
that we have been careless of that love, wander- 
ing from, or striving against, the drawing of Divine 
mercy. Then rises the cry of the soul, “ trembling and 
astonished,” ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
Lastly comes the solemn answer, “It shall be told thee 
what thou must do.” 

These forms of consciousness, in different degrees of 
vividness and proportion, are always essentially the 
same. ‘They may be brought home to us through many 
voices. To Justin the philosopher, who had long sought 
for truth in vain, sounding all the depths and shoals 
of human knowledge, the call came in the simple 
authoritative revelation of the voice of the unknown 
Teacher, which was to him as the voice of an angel. 
To Augustine, in all the rich and turbulent fulness of 
his youthful energies, first by study of one of the great 
works of heathen wisdom, and next by the voice, as - 
from heaven, startling him out of the bewilderment of 
vain searchings after an unknown God, with the com- 
mand—“ Take the Book and read.” To Luther, first 
in ‘the hghtning-flash which laid a companion dead at 
his side, and bade him think of God in life and death 
as all-in-all, and then in the message of free salvation, 
given him in his monastic cell by a wise and holy 
counsellor at a crisis of spiritual agony. To John 
Wesley (so he declares), by a word spoken, by a revela- 
tion felt within, at a day and hour which he knew as well 
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as he knew his own name, in a Moravian chapel in 
London. To John Henry Newman, by the early in- 
fluence of old Evangelic piety, in a crisis of the reality 
of which (to use his own words) he is as sure as that 
he has hands and feet. God speaks in many voices, in 
all the voices of nature and humanity which are His. 
But the elements of the call are ever the same—God’s 
love in Christ, our own blindness and sinfulness, the cry 
out of darkness for light, and the answer which “ tells 
us what we shall do.” 

The acceptance of this call is Conversion. Now, so 
_ far as it implies change in the whole current of thought 
and act, let me press this upon you earnestly, that con- 
version has no place in the true ideal of Christian life. 
The one perfect life of a Son of Man upon earth was 
‘the life which grew in wisdom and in grace, in love of 
God and man, as the body grows in stature, by a 
gradual and unresting growth, with no possibility of 
cessation or retrogression, with no possibility of change 
or of conversion. Nor is this to be regarded as a life 
standing absolutely alone and unapproachable. No! it 
is our ideal, to which the institution of Infant Baptism 
in the Church of Christ bears continual witness. Who 
can be insensible to the beauty and the truth of that 
Service, in which the sweet unconscious innocence of 
childhood is taken into the arms of Christ, that the 
whole of the unfolding life—not this or that part, but 
the whole—shall be hallowed by the Fatherhood of God, 
and that His grace shall be developed in the soul from 
the very beginning, as reason and conscience and love 
grow—we know not how—out of what is at first but 
a rudimentary life of sensation and instinct, 

In such a life as this there are, no doubt, mostly 
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epochs of what Holy Scripture calls refreshment and 
revival—swift rushes in the great stream of life, with 
comparatively still water behind them and before—times 
when what we have always seen grows out suddenly 
before our eyes into a new glory—times when some 
great change of circumstance in joy or sorrow, or some 
call of God’s Providence unexpected, perhaps undesired, 
comes home to us like a new revelation of life and of 
God. 

For this clearly accords with the whole law of our 
nature and life. It is true in the intellectual sphere. 
There are books, which to read makes an epoch in our 
life ; there are teachers, with whom to have living con- 
tact is a new intellectual revelation ; there are moments, 
like the hour of the Eureka of the old philosopher, 
when the veil is suddenly lifted, and the face of truth 
gleams upon us with a light never to be forgotten. It 
is so in the moral life. Who cannot remember hours, 
when, as it seemed for the first time, the greatness of 
life’s responsibility dawned upon him? when the voice 
of duty sounded in trumpet-tones, and a vow of new 
obedience was registered in earth and heaven? Whois 
so dull in soul as to know nothing of the sudden 
awaking there of the magic power of love, in its vivid 
personal intensity, or in the fulness of a wide and deep 
enthusiasm, by which there comes on life a new light and 
glow, and weariness and pettiness and selfishness flee 
away? As in these lower spheres of experience, so in 
the higher spiritual communion with God. It is always 
with us; in it “ we live and move and have our being.” 
Yet there are times when it comes upon us with a new- 
ness of awful and glorious reality. Itis as though (to 
use the well-known words of the old Patriarch) we had 
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before “heard of it by the hearing to the ear,” but now 
“see it” with our eyes. 

This experience seems to belong to the finiteness 
of humanity. Perhaps, with deep reverence, we may 
venture to trace such epochs even in the life of the Son 
of Man Himself: when the Holy Spirit came upon 
Him at His baptism, and the voice from heaven called 
Him to the ministry of life; when at the Transfigura- 
tion the glory of heaven enfolded His humanity, and 
the voice spake to Him again, at the moment of His 
turning to “the decease which he should accomplish at - 
Jerusalem” ; when once more in the Holy Week, at the 
foretaste of His agony, the same voice spake in answer 
to His prayer with the revelation of glory, “I have 
. glorified it, and will glorify it again” ; when in the last 
agony itself He took upon Him in spirit the whole 
burden of the cross, and by the wondering ministration 
of an angel was strengthened with a new strength. 
Certainly we may trace such periods of growth in the 
spiritual education of the twelve; when successive 
confessions of faith told of new stages of develop- 
ment, both in the knowledge of God in Christ, and in 
the dedication, through all imperfection and blindness, 
of spirit and soul and body to Him. Side by side with 
the glorious conversion of St. Paul may we not place, 
as at least equally glorious, the unceasing spiritual 
growth of the Apostle whom Jesus loved, id who, rest- 
ing on His bosom, learnt thus to know continually more 
ie more of the love of God and man ? 

But conversion, as a change and reversal of previous 
hfe, belongs, I repeat, not to the true growth of 
humanity ; it is so far the fruit of sin. In proportion to 
the greatness of the obstacle is the foaming vehemence 
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of the rapid which has to surmount it. In proportion 
to the blackness of clouds on the spiritual horizon is the 
vividness of the lightning-flash, which opens through 
them a glimpse into heaven. Therefore it is that in 
such conversion there is—what there is not in the 
awakenings of natural growth—a keen pang of shame 
and fear and bewilderment; such spiritual agony as 
struck Saul to the ground in awe, and made his first 
ery to his Master the bewildered cry of one “ trembling 
and astonished.” As in all human nature, the very 
presence of agony is a sign of something which is, in 
the truest sense, unnatural; for it comes from the 
casting out of that which, if not then cast out, would 
be fatal. 

II. But of this conversion again men ask, Is it always 
sudden ? does it always come once and once only, so that 
we can chronicle its very day and hour? As to sudden- 
ness, 1s not the very word a word of ourignorance, which 
sees but in part? To God’s eye nothing can be sudden. 
We call the eruption of the voleano sudden; but it is. 
only the outcome of forces long and silently gathered in 
the bowels of the earth. We call the rise of the tor- 
nado or the flash of the lightning sudden; but they are 
simply the completion of the changes of temperature and 
electricity, which have been preparing for hours or days 
or weeks. We are startled at what is called the sudden 
outburst of the fury of revolution, the frenzy of anarchy 
and crime; but even the thoughtful historian can look 
below the surface, and tell us of accumulating distress, of 
oppression gradually becoming intolerable, of the spread 
through society of wild dreams of impossible aspiration, 
by which the train is slowly laid, only waiting for the 
chance spark of explosion. So is it in the soul. We 
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speak of sudden flashes of revival or conversion ; but He _ 
“who sees the heart can trace there thoughts gradually 
awakening, moral impulses or emotions often repeated, 
often resisted, tones of the voice of God half heard in 
the soul, even through the deafness of carelessness or the 
din of passion and sorrow; which at last gather, so to 
speak, in one final concentration of energy, bursting out 
irresistibly, and carrying with them the whole mind and 
soul and spirit of the man. Those who have sought to 
write the life of Saul of Tarsus have almost always 
speculated most naturally, and it may be most truly, on 
the long smouldering of such preparation of soil under 
the hard stiff surface of Pharisaic pride. They have 
dwelt on the haunting consciousness of the words of 
truth to which he had seemed deaf; of the ‘‘face as it 
were the face of angel,” which he had seen bright before 
the hostile Sanhedrin, brighter still with a radiance from 
beyond the veil in the hour of willing martyrdom; of the 
witness heard again and again, often from dying lips, 
in which the Jesus whom he persecuted had begun to 
dawn upon him in His unearthly Majesty, even before the 
final vision on the road to Damascus. Yes! “sudden” 
is but a term of our imperfect knowledge. It expresses 
no real law of God’s providence. It is an infinite pre- 
sumption to exalt it into soe a law, and say, “So God 
works, and in no other way.’ 

Nay, even to our eyes there is no such ‘nants 
rule. Sometimes conversion is plain, sudden, and un- 
mistukable. Sometimes not sudden, but quiet and 
gradual. The face of God in Christ may be revealed to 
us in a moment; or it may shine upon us like the dawn, 
gradually brightening into the perfect day. 

So also as to its coming once and once only in life. 
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Probably experience never absolutely repeats itself, and 


what has come to us at some crisis of our life will never © 


come again. But here also there can be no fixed absolute 
rule, either for time of awakening or time of conversion. 
Perhaps more often the change is, as I have said, one of 
accumulation, gradually rising to some climax, and from 
this still continuing, less vivid, perhaps, but deeper and 
deeper still. Could we enter into the spiritual history 
of the three days of blindness at Damascus, and of 
the long thoughtful sojourn in Arabia, can we suppose 
that on the awakened soul of the future apostle there 
came not in from time to time floods of new light, 
in some sense not less bright, possibly even fuller of 
revelation, than that which had shone upon him in the 
first hour of awakening ? Nay, there are souls, not least 
saintly, not least enlightened, who, as they: look back, 
can hardly trace even such climax as I have described ; 
but feel as if all their life had been a time of God’s 
drawing and of their own turning to God, and look still 
for the climax, if He will, in the hour of death, or in the 
hour of awaking on the other side of the grave. 

III. But, however it comes, what does conversion 
bring with it? how far is it a finished work ? how far 
the mere germ of future hope? On this point, my 
brethren, it is but too evident that there is a strange 
and deadly confusion of idea. 

In one sense it has completeness in what Holy 
Scripture calls the justification of the soul. In it there 
is the free, absolute forgiveness of the sins of the past, 
by the love of God through the cleansing blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. As He spake on earth, so He speaks 
from heaven, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” Nor can I doubt that, in various degrees 
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of clearness, as there is the reality, so there is mostly 
the assurance of such salvation. Men do not only hope 
and believe: they know, through the insight of true 
penitence and faith, that the love of God, always shining 
in itself, has now shone upon them, because the barrier 
of wilful sin and unbelief has been broken down by the 
Saviour Himself. So far the old allegory is true, that 
the burden of guilt falls off at the foot of the Cross. 
So far every preacher of Christ, even if, standing in such 
a place as this, he speaks to those of whose spiritual 
state he can know nothing, dares to speak unhesitat- 
ingly, “ Let your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow;” “There is no condemnation if you do but 
turn to the Lord Jesus.” Now is the accepted time, my 
brother, for you; now is your day of salvation. The 
night is not yet come when the words may sound, “ Too 
late; too late; ye cannot enter now! ” 

But, O, the infinite and mournful falsehood of idea, 
which would confuse this with perfection of sanctifica- 
tion, and would dare to say that the hour of conversion 
brings with it the attainment of virtual sinlessness, the 
utter abolition of the past, the absolute security for the 
future ! 

My brethren, it is simply, grossly impossible. Re- 
member that the gift of God’s grace and light, super- 
natural though it be, never destroys the true nature 
of man; and if, in respect of that nature, there is 
anything certain, it is this—that the past, in its 
effects on the spiritual condition of the soul, is never 
wholly past; and that no moment, be it ever so 
supreme and transcendent in its power, can wholly 
determine the future. Conversion, men say, Is as a 
new birth, Yet birth into the world changes, indeed, 
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in a moment, the whole conditions of existence, from 
darkness to light, from dependent to independent 
being ; but does it do more than give the first faint 
germ of life, to grow or to die, according to the 
history of the hereafter? Conversion, say others, 
more scripturally, is a resurrection. But resurrection 
from the grave destroys not the personal identity which 
links men to the past; nor is it, simply as resurrection, — 
a security against death in the future. 

No! the past is not wholly past. Else were it 
wisdom, instead of folly, to be baptised as of old on a 
death-bed, and to reserve conversion for the last hour. 
So St. Paul knew well. How different from the almost 
complacent recital by the converted of the sins out of 
which God has called them, were those humble utterances, 
glimpses of the inner consciousness which poured itself 
out fully only to God, in which, even to the end, he feels 
and mourns over his early enmity against Christ. “I 
am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be 
called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of Christ. 1 was a blasphemer and a persecutor, and in- 
jurious. I obtained mercy only because I did it ignorantly 
in unbelief.” It is notable, that whenever for any reason 
he has to dwell on the grace, the mercy, the mission 
given to him, then it is that these thoughts come back 
to him with irresistible force. He cannot think with 
calmness of the years which might have been given to 
Christ, and transfigured by the grace of God, and which 
had been wasted, and worse than wasted. He knew, what - 
every thoughtful Christian knows, that the sins of the 
past, though forgiven, nay, because they are forgiven, 
must be punished ; and that they find us out most of all 
in this—that they still weaken the spiritual energy of de- 
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— votion to God, still remain in the effects marked upon 
the soul, come back to us in our holiest hours on earth, 
perhaps in the last hour of death trouble the clearness of 
faith and the sweetness of peace. Be not deceived, 
brethren ; God is love, but love and righteousness must 
harmonise together. Turn to Him, if it must be, even at 
the last; but, if it may be, let the soul be given 
to Him from the very first, in the simplicity of childhood, 
in the fervour of youth; not battered by the world, 
not stained through and through by the sins of the flesh ; 
~ but, whatever its frailty, at least before it has a past, on 
which it ought to look back in terror and shame, which 
it makes the blood run cold to hear how men teach them- 
selves and others to forget, and almost to glory in, as if 
it were wholly passed away. 

Yet more fatal still the delusion which claims for the 
hour of conversion the security of the future. Strangely, 
yet not unnaturally, in many forms does this impatience 
of spiritual uncertainty, this anxiety to anticipate on 
earth the close of the probation, which belongs to heaven, 
emerge in the history of Christianity. And men, as usual, 
have fastened on this or that text of the Bible, wrenched 
from its context, and isolated from the general tenour of 
teaching, to support the conclusion in which “ the wish 
is father to the thought.” “Can a man fall from 
grace?” asked a great man on his death-bed ; and, when 
those who professed to speak the word’ of Christ said, 
“No;” “Then,” sighed he with a sigh of false relief, 
“then am I safe: for that I was once in grace I know.” | 
But of all startling and fatal forms of this delusion, what 
can be more mournful than to hear men but recently 
converted from gross and sensual sin, or from a lifelong 
ignorance of God, just because they rightly feel the as- 
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surance of His forgiveness, declare that for them the 
strife is over, the victory won, refuse to pray for them- 
selves as still sinners before God, and hold it treason 
against the fulness of His- mercy even to ask whether 
they can ever fall away? Thank God! it is true, and it 
has been shown again and again, that the hour of con- 
version should be the beginning of a new life, yielding 
its visible and certain fruits of devotion, of righteousness, 
and even of holiness. It is true that sometimes the 
work of but one hour seems as great in some, as in others 
the work which bears the burden and the heat of day. It 
is true that in deep repentance the very knowledge and 
conquest of the sins of the past may make a man cling 
closer to the mercy of God for himself, and be able, as 
again St. Paul was able, better to set forth the greatness 
of God’s love to others. But this notion that the begin- 
ning is the ending, and that the germ of perfection is 
the full-grown fruit—as it is, and must be, a sorrow or 
an offence to those who know human nature, and believe 
in the righteous and eternal laws of God, so is it no part 
of the Christianity of the New Testament, and it is es- 
pecially contradicted in the experiences of St. Paul. 

He knew himself, if ever man did, a sinner saved. 
He felt, if ever man felt, the certainty of God’s for- 
giveness. He spoke in wondering thankfulness of the 
special mercy granted to him as to one born out 
of due time. But when he wrote, years after, to the 
Corinthians—to a Church before which he felt it 
necessary to uphold his own apostolic dignity—words 
yet came from him, wrung from his inner conscious- 
ness, which told of his own struggle, “lest, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway.” When in the prison at Rome he felt that 
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his work on earth was already showing signs of drawing 
to a close, he yet declared earnestly, and (it would seem) 
in protest against this very anticipation of Christian per- 
fection, “ Not that I had already attained, either were 
already perfect : I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of Jesus Christ ; 7 
“if by any means I may attain to the resurrection from 
the dead.” When after this he wrote to his son Timothy 
of the greatness of salvation to sinners, he could not 
help adding, “of whom I am ”—not, observe, “I was,” 
but, “I am”—“of whom I am chief.” Not till the 
call to rest was almost sounding in his ears did he dare 
to say, what some say rashly before they have really 
entered in the Christian life, “I have fought the good 
fight : henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness.” 

IV. I have heard it said, in words ominously like 
the old Populus vult decipi et decipiatur, that this delu- 
sion has often told for good, and been effective, where 
nothing else could reach. But. even if I could believe 
in the permanent effectiveness of delusion, yet still— 
if only in these days men would understand it in many 
things—the question is not whether it is effective, but 
whether it is true; and, if not true, what sin can be 
so great as false witness borne for Christ, and in the 
name of the God of truth ? 

We dare not so preach the Gospel. No, brethren ; 
if I speak to any who know that they have not yet 
turned to God, then on them I would urge the blessing 
of conversion, as offered them, pressed upon them, by 
the infinite love of God, and as carrying with it both 
the certainty of present forgiveness, and the spring of 
a real newness of life. If I speak to those who in 
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different degrees have been drawn to Him, whether by 
gradual growth, or by times of awakening, or by the 
agony of conversion, to them I would repeat the true 
gospel of encouragement: “There is no condemnation 
for those who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit ;”? and add, “ Walk in 
the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 
But still to all we must declare the message at once of 
humility and patience, and of the need and promise of 
continual progress. True, we must have a consummation, 
for which the ineradicable instinct of perfection cries 
out, and in which alone we can find the needful rest 
of our soul. But it is in heaven—sure, because Christ 
Himself prepares our place there, and because He has, 
so to speak, fastened to the souls of all the bright 
cords of light and love, along which, as by a spiritual 
gravitation, they are being drawn continually to Him. 
In this, in this alone, we have what we need. We 
can unite the grasp of the perfect ideal with the 
sense of actual imperfection ; we have at once the secret 
of rest and the secret of progress; we feel the finite 
weakness of our own humanity, and the infinite grace 
and love of God. Itis enough. We can stay ourselves 
on this, with the myriads of saints in the centuries that 
are gone, till faith is lost in vision, and we know even 
as we are known. 





XVIIL 








XVIII. 


Che Threefold Preparation.* 


“Looking for and hasting the coming of the day of God.” 
—2 PETER iii, 12. 





Taree lines of thought, my brethren, force themselves 
irresistibly on the preacher in this place to-day. There 
is the great Advent subject itself, which, on this first 
Sunday of the Christian year, no other can displace 
from its right supremacy. There is given to me the 
charge of pleading before you the cause, in itself of 
striking significance, which the Southwell Bishopric 
Fund represents. And the time-honoured custom of this 
abbey suggests, almost requires, some brief reference 
to the distinguished memory of him whose funeral ser- 
vice was celebrated here within the past week.t Must 
these three topics be noticed in isolated succession, 
or is there any one thought which blends all together ? 
The answer to the question is one which experience 
gives again and again. The great subject of this 
Christian season is deep enough and wide enough to 
gather to itself, with no sense of artificiality or in- 
congruity, the other two subordinate trains of thought. 


* Preached on the First Sunday in Advent, December 2nd, 1883, 
on the occasion of a collection for the Southwell Bishopric Fund, 
+ Sir William Siemens, 
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The characteristic conception of Advent is the anti- 
cipation and preparation of what philosophy would call 
a consummation of all human history, but what St. 
Peter describes as a “looking to” and a “ hastening ” 
of the Day of God. Beyond all other celebrations 
it seems to realise St. Paul’s idea of “gathering up 
under one head all things’ in Christ.” It looks back 
to His coming “in great humility” in the past, and 
regards that coming as the event, inestimable and in- 
comparable, to which the previous history of the world | 
had been leading up, alike in those who looked for 
Him as a foretold Messiah, and those who knew not 
that these were preparing His way. It looks again 
upon that past Advent, and sees in it the beginning 
of a new creation of humanity—of an epoch differing, 
not in degree but in kind, from the old world, which 
was dying when the Babe of Bethlehem was born—of 
an era, which is to go on unfolding its manifold germs 
of truth and life unceasingly, till the Second Advent 
shall lead in the Day of God. Other church holy- 
days bring out this or that event of our Lord’s self- 
manifestation on earth; they dwell on this or that 
phase of the Christian life which reproduces that mani- 
festation in us. Advent gathers all up in a magni- 
ficent completeness. It bids us look on the history 
of humanity in all the variety of its aspects—physical, 
intellectual, moral, spiritual, as a continual progress— 
starting afresh from the First Advent, and preparing 
for that final hour, unknown but certain, in which 
science sees but the closing of one out of many cycles 
of being, but which our Lord Himself declares to be 
the completeness of His Mediatorial work, and the 
opening of a new dispensation to man, as infinitely 
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above this as the heaven is above the earth. This belief 
the New Testament leaves not an abstract, unfruitful 
conception. It would have us “look to the Day of 
God,” refusing to regard any condition, whether of the 
outward or of the inward life of humanity, at which 
we have already arrived, except as a stepping-stone to 
higher things. It bids us “ hasten the Day of God””— 
that is, work with all our might to do that part, great 
or small, in the preparation of the world for its predes- 
tined consummation, which God has assigned to be 
done by each of us, and by him alone. 

I say, a continual progress; for there can be no 
greater error than to suppose that on this view of 
human history science and Christian faith are opposed 
to each other. The motto of the New Testament, alike 
for the soul and for the Church, is always “Stretching 
forth unto the things that are before.” It is true that, 
in relation to its starting-point, there is a world-wide 
difference between the believer and the unbeliever in 
~ Christ. To us the very source and original of the 
new creation is the incarnation of the Godhead in the 
humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ, with all which was 
the sequel of that Incarnation: His ideal life, His 
atoning death, His glorious resurrection and ascension 
to the right hand of God. From the word and the life 
of Him, as the Son of God and Son of Man, our creed 
begins, the Church of Christ takes its origin, our own 
spiritual life is born anew. These things are to us 
Divine and unspeakable truths—not merely facts, but 
the central facts, unapproached and unapproachable, of 
the history of the world. It is true also that in our 
view of the present and future the belief in Christ as 
now for ever at the right hand of God, guiding all 
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through all confusions and conflicts to the end of His 
absolute triumph, is a belief which distinguishes us in 
our conception of the progress of humanity, by a dis- 
tinction almost infinite, from those who worship only 
the evolution of physical nature, or bow down in the 
cultus of a collective humanity. But still equally we 
recognise in the eighteen centuries which have rolled 
over the earth since the First Advent, and in those 
which yet remain, many or few, before our world shall 
be dissolved, and ‘its elements melt with fervent heat,” 
a continual stream of progress—not, indeed, without 
its pools of stagnation, and, perhaps, its backwaters of 
retrogression—not without foaming waves of turbulence 
where obstacles rise up against its progress—not with- 
out change from the crystal clearness of its source to 
the turbid fulness of the great river, when it has washed 
the shores both of nature and of humanity—but yet a 
stream at once deepening and widening with the flux 
of time, and flowing on continually to its place in the 
ocean of eternity. Every part of that progress, though 
not all parts equally, we believe to be a preparation 
for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There has been, for example, and we may suppose 
that there will be, in increasing measure as time goes 
on, a continual progress. in the outward sphere of our 
experience—a progress in knowledge and mastery of 
the forces of nature, and in promotion of all that tends 
to the comfort and the convenience, the beauty and the 
power, of the external life of man—a progress in the 
concentration and diffusion by commerce of the treasures 
of the whole earth, and in the bringing into practical . 
nearness the most distant lands—a progress in the pro- 
vision by all these means of much that subserves and 
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aids the development even of the higher intellectual and 
moral life. It is a progress not without its times of 
interruption. There have been dark ages of inactivity, 
through igriorance or superstitious fear; there have 
been erratic ages of bewilderment in the paths of error 
and perversion ; there have been irruptions of barbarism, 
overwhelming for a time the art and science of older 
civilisations. But yet it is a progress, of which no one 
can fail to trace in ages past the steady, irresistible 
advance, which in our own days almost startles and 
bewilders us by the rush of its restless and multitu- 
dinous rapidity. 

It is not the highest and truest progress. From 
time to time not only Christianity but all nobler human 
thought has to protest against a vulgar and superficial 
exaltation of it, as if it were the one thing needful and 
glorious, and to ask, “ What shall it profit a man to 
gain the whole outer world and lose his own soul,” 
the very life of his true humanity? It can no more 
hold the first place in the world than the body and all 
that ministers to it in the individual life. But in its 
right order no Christian can doubt that it is a fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of God, because an entrance more 
and more on man’s original charter to “ replenish the 
earth and subdue it.” Those who, like the great man 
whose memory is in our thoughts to-day, have served 
that progress by keen intelligence and depth of study, 
by exuberance of inventive genius, and by strong prac- 
tical energy of common sense, have served, and, if 
they have felt any sense of mission and desire of bene- 
ficence to man, have served consciously, the dispen- 
sation of God; and, in so doing, it is clear that they 
have hastened the Day of the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
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is not to dawn till that dispensation has been ful- 
filled. 

Thus there has been connected of course with this, 
but yet distinct from it, an intellectual progress—a 
gathering of ever-increasing knowledge, not for the sake 
of what it will bring, but for its own sake—an insatiable 
search into all the previous spheres of truth, whether 
of nature animate and inanimate, or of humanity in 
the past and in the present, or of the Supreme Power, 
be it what it may, which rules the world. For from 
the search into that Supreme Power no plea for positive 
knowledge will ever turn the soul of man aside. That 
progress, again, has had not only its interruptions and 
its perversions, but its losses. For in the literature of 
the world which enshrines it how much all but worth- 
less has lived, and how much which must have been 
precious has been doomed to die! But yet it has gone 
on continually increasing through the ages of the world, 
till in these later days we feel almost overburdened by 
its manifold richness, as it is set forth in all the many 
forms of science and in art, or in all the wealth of the 
history and literature of the world. Our own age cer- 
tainly, not in one direction but in all, is on fire with 
the desire and the ceaseless energy of knowledge. One 
of its honourable distinctions, strikingly exemplified in 
the great man who has just passed away, is the love 
of pure science and discovery, simply for their own 
sakes—refusing, even in the sphere of physical investi- 
gation, to subordinate it to merely practical and tangible 
purposes, or to allow the shallow distinction between 
useful and useless knowledge. Yet all that we have 
yet gained is but promise. As our present knowledge 
increases, its enlarging circle touches more and more 
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points of the unknown, and suggests boundless possi- 
bilities of future growth. 

It is a magnificent progress, although not yet the 
highest, either in itself or in the value of its contri- 
bution to the happiness and glory of life. Whenever, 
from time to time, it arrogates to itself this highest 
place, and calls itself a religion, it must draw forth 
from Christianity a strong outspoken protest. But 
yet, again, no Christian can doubt that this capacity of 
knowledge of things visible and invisible is a part of 
the Divine image, and that the actual energy of know- 
ledge is a part of the “imitation of God” Himself. 
How, therefore, can we refuse to see in this progress 
a fulfilment of the purpose of man’s creation, and thus 
a preparation for the Day which shall end the great 
history of the lower world, and open the yet more 
glorious chapter of a new dispensation of God ? 

But the one progress, compared with which these are 
as nothing—the one progress which it is gross usurpa- 
tion in them to rival or supersede—the one progress, 
which, if we consider its true meaning, is stamped with 
the great name of civilisation—the one progress with 
which Christianity is directly concerned, and for which 
the Church of Christ exists to bear witness—is the 
moral, the social, the spiritual progress of humanity. 
There is the moral growth in each man of the higher 
humanity, in which the spirit, rules the body, in 
manliness and temperance, in chastity and purity of 
soul: there is the social progress in which man is bound 
to man, class to class, nation to nation, by the golden 
eincture of righteousness and the living bands of love; 
there is the spiritual progress by which each soul, and 
each society of men, grows in the communion with the 
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living God, and that communion rises above the natural 
laws of bondage to decay and death. When we think 
of this progress, must not all others sink into insignifi- 
cance? For the true happiness and glory of man, who 
would not rather root out one single vice, than subdue 
to our will the mightiest physical force, create the 
noblest masterpiece of art or literature, discover the 
grandest abstract truth, or frame the most perfect in- 
tellectual system? The other forms of progress may 
subserve this, but they cannot secure it. If there are 
vices of mere barbarism, there are characteristic vices of 
our high material civilisation, which are subtler, and 
deeper, and in some respects more utterly shameful and 
shameless. If growth in knowledge gloriously increases 
capacity for good, yet how terribly it increases capacity 
for evil! If science frames for us engines of infinite 
beneficence, does it not put into the red hands of war 
and of murder implements of almost boundless destruc- 
tion? As the world grows older, it seems as if these 
lower forms of progress only brought out, with more 
vivid and terrible intensity, the conflict of evil and 
good, the brightness of the glory and the foulness of 
the shame of humanity. 

Need I tell you that it is this highest progress of 
which the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ on earth 
was the new creation? He, indeed, as the true Son of 
Man, showed what was the mastery of man over nature, 
in those flashes of miracle which open to us the secrets of 
the creation and the sustentation of the world. He is 
“the light that lighteth every man,” He revealed to us 
the great ultimate truth of God and man, and by that 
revelation has stirred to new life even the lesser kinds of 
knowledge. But His proper title or appellation was that 
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of the Saviour from sin; the glory of His own life on 
earth was its perfect moral beauty of truth and righteous- 
ness, of purity and love; the reproduction of that life in 
others is the moral regeneration of the soul. The Gospel 
recognises indeed—what it needs no gospel to make 
clear—that ingrained power of evil in the soul and in the 
world which mars continually the moral and spiritual 
progress. But it declares what without it we might 
dimly hope but could not certainly know—that it is not 
a part of man’s true nature; that it was not in the 
beginning and shall not be in the end; that by the un- 
speakable sacrifice of Calvary its power is broken for all ; 
that the individual life never need grovel helplessly and 
hopelessly in sin, if it will but arise and conquer it; 
that for the race there is to be continual growth, from the 
childlike unconscious innocence of Paradise to the deep 
mature perfection which we call Heaven. The Second 
Advent is, indeed, to open the higher outward glory of 
new heavens and a new earth; it is to satisfy the long- 
ings of our intellect by the promise of “ knowing even 
as we are known.” But in its essence it is the com- 
pletion of the moral and spiritual growth of humanity ; 
its characteristic promise is that there shall be no 
sin, and therefore that death shall be conquered and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

It is truae—would to God that it were not true !—that, 
as we see the world now, this moral progress is sorely 
imperfect, often perverted, often checked or turned back- 
ward. If an apostolic eye, which once looked for the 
consummation as near at hand, could see the world as it 
is now, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, we may 
well conceive that in disappointment and perplexity he 
would cry out, “ Lord, how long?” But I observe that 
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the Master Himself looked for a slow and chequered pro- 
gress. He spoke of iniquity abounding, of fiercer and 
fiercer struggles of evil, of corruption and error within 
His Church, and even of love growing cold. For He 
knew that every moral and spiritual foree must work 
only on the moral condition of free acceptance and 
adhesion of the soul; and that (if I may so express it) 
it would be the fault, not of Christianity, but of Chris- 
tians, wherever that force should seem to fail. Wherever 
the faith in Christ is held, just in proportion as it is 
held sincerely, it is able to fulfil its promise of moral 
victory. If the very simplest, homeliest, narrowest con- 
ception of it, put forth from any pulpit to-day, were 
realised everywhere, would not the whole face of the 
world be gloriously changed? We do well to shame 
ourselves, to stir ourselves to nobler things, by the con- 
fession of the practical failures of our Christianity. But 
yet, in spite of all, it needs but a glance at the history 
of the world before and since Christ came, it needs but 
a moral comparison of the races who are now directly 
or indirectly under the influence of Christianity, with 
those who feel it not, to see how great, in spite of all, is 
the moral progress which began from the first advent of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Think of the gradual destruction of slavery; the 
regeneration and growth of the reverence for purity and 
the sacredness of marriage ; the creation of the sense of the 
brotherhood of humanity as a living force; the exaltation 
to a new predominance of the new commandment of 
Christ ; the birth of the evangelistic energy which counts 
it a duty to give to all the world the spiritual blessings 
that are ours. Take what great moral principle you 
will—truth and righteousness, chastity and purity, 
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manliness and conquering energy, charity and love. 
Look at man in his individual development, in his 
national life, in the brotherhood of true humanity. In 
all these—whatever their imperfections—the Christian- 
ised races are the moral leaders of the world. And the 
very systems which seek to supersede Christian morality 
have borrowed from it with both hands. Yes, we thank 
God that the progress is real; and we believe that He, 
who looks down on His Kingdom from the right hand 
of God, will guide it and quicken it still, and complete 
it when the hour is come. 

It is of this progress that the Church of Christ is at 
once the witness and the embodiment. It is this pro- 
gress for which we especially have to strive over the 
whole world, in that unexampled width of influence 
which God has given to us English people, and through 
which the lower forms of progress, material and intel- 
lectual, have been so signally advanced by our hands. 
Not that we would despise these lower Gospels, the 
Gospel of material civilisation, or the Gospel of intel- 
lectual light. For man is one whose body, mind, and 
spirit must grow together to perfection. Look at the 
classes or quarters which most need moral regeneration, 
and who can fail to see how much want there is for 
them of better physical surroundings, and how much of 
evil comes from gross sheer ignorance, or from shallow 
and perverted knowledge? But yet I would rather see 
even carelessness of these things—even a narrow-minded 
alienation from them—than allow these lower Gospels 
to supersede or rival the true Gospel which the Church 
has committed to her charge. Evil, whether we call it 
vice, or crime, or sin, is the true enemy of man’s happi- 
ness and glory, with which nothing else can compare. 
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It is against this evil that the Church of Christ must 
fight. By its power to check and overcome it even the 
common sense of the world will test the claim, whether of 
Christianity at large, or of the Church, which here in 
England is its chief representative. By that same test 
will the higher judgment of the Lord pronounce whether 
it is really looking to and hastening the Day of God. 
My brethren, I commend this great subject to your 
thoughts; and I ask you to carry it out in some results 
of practical reality. I can plead without scruple for the 
cause which to-day asks your offerings. Itis the com- 
pletion of one phase of the remarkable movement which, | 
creating within but a few years five new bishoprics in 
the Church of England, shows us how far Churchmen are 
from having lost confidence in the mission and the future 
of their Church—nay, how little they listen to the loud 
threats of attack and spoliation which we hear on every 
side. It shows, moreover, that we know now—what in 
our Colonial Churches especially we have learnt by expe- 
rience—that Church extension should have regard to the 
entirety of Church organisation, and not neglect, in zeal 
for local efforts, the central influence of leadership and 
government, which has proved itself again and again to 
be a living and inspiring power. Everywhere the work 
may well claim the admiration of the world and the - 
sympathy of Churchmen. Within these walls this 
form of it has a special claim, because it is so closely 
connected with one who passed from this Abbey to the 
great See of Lincoln, not only leaving here, as else- 
where, an honoured memory for ripe and varied learning, 
for an- unwearied vigour of practical earnestness, for 
self-devotion of work and deep holiness of life; but also 
leaving us in the institution which provides for the 
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spiritual needs of Westminster the monument of a re- 
vival and extension of Church organisation among us, 
which owed its first impulse to him. With special grace 
of appropriateness should a liberal collection here to- 
day supply just the needful completion of a work which 
he has so deeply at heart. 

But while I urge this unhesitatingly, far more 
earnestly would I pray you to yield the better fruit of 
some practical earnestness in the great work of our 
Christianity, for the moral progress of which I have 
spoken. 

For your own sakes, now at this beginning of a 
new Christian year, which is as a fresh milestone on the 
road to Eternity, test your Christianity by this only un- 
erring test. It is well to enter by thought into all the 
richness of Christian truth; it is well (if God grant it 
to us) to have the rapture of Christian faith and devo- 
tion, losing ourselves in God. But, after all, the one 
question is, whether our Christianity proves its reality 
by making our lives day by day purer and truer, sweeter 
and holier, in preparation for the Great Day when all 
shall be brought to that test before the pure eyes of the 
Great Judge Himself. 

Yet, for a sake higher than your own, remember that 
it is by this sign of moral regeneration that you can best 
preach the Gospel and set forward the Kingdom of God. 
What proof of Christianity can compare with the evi- 
dence of our regenerate life? What preparation for His 
coming can be so effective as the simple, constant self- 
‘devotion of body, soul, and spirit to Him, as to One’ 
who loved us and gave Himself for us? If not for 
a few of us, but for all, that proof was given and that 
preparation made, it would need, we may think, no 
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other miracle to convert the world, and hasten the 
coming of the Day when “the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

To that salvation and to that witness, the trumpet- 
eall of Advent calls us. Who can tell how far literally, 
for the Church or for any one of us, the night of this 
dark world is spent, and the day of the great change, 
in the new life which men call death, is at hand? God 
knows this, and He alone. But one thing we do 
know—that it is ours now more and more to cast off the 
old works of darkness, and ours now to put on more and 
more perfectly the Lord Jesus Christ, and in His like- 
ness to have the armour of light. Yes! we know 
this. O brethren! remember the words of the Master, 
“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” 
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XIX. 


Sop, SFatth, and Peare.* 





* Rejoice in the Lord alway, and, again I say, Rejoice... . 
Be careful for nothing, but in every thing by prayer and suppli- 
eation with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” —PHIL. 
iv. 4—7. 


Tux Epistle of to-day, from which these words come, 
seems to strike a note of transition from the solemn 
music of Advent to the gladness of the Christmas hymn. 
Written from St. Paul’s prison at Rome to those who 
loved him deeply, and therefore sorrowed half-despondently 
over his captivity and separation from them, the Epistle 
to the Philippians, perhaps beyond all others, teaches the 
lesson of joy, not in unconscious childlike simplicity, but 
under the maturest sense of all the trials and sorrows, of 
all the failures and the partings of human life. Perhaps 
our age, older in the experience of humanity, having 
lost some of the illusions of simpler times, and something 
of the bright hopefulness of the earliest Christianity, 
may need the lesson even more than the age to which it 
was first addressed, and should strive to read it more 


* Preached on the Fourth Sunday in Advent, December 23rd, 
1883, the last Sunday of the writer’s ministration as Canon of West- 
minster. 
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and more thoughtfully, as each succeeding Advent marks 
the nearer approach of the end. Suffer me accordingly, 
to-night, on this my last occasion of speaking here as a 
minister of this glorious and time-honoured church, to 
commend it very lovingly to you here in the presence 
of God. 

The sequence of thought which runs through it is 
clear and striking. It begins with simple emphatic en- 
forcement of joy, not merely as a privilege, but as a duty : 
“Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 
It goes on next to set forth the only ground on which 
that duty can be rationally based. “Be careful for 
nothing; but in every thing let your requests be made 
known unto God.” It ends with a promise of that which, 
if not exactly joy, is something greater and deeper than 
joy. “The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.” 

“Rejoice in the Lord alway,andagain I say, Rejoice.” 
The exhortation is but a striking and emphatic example 
of the singular hopefulness and joy pervading the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, with which the new light of 
the Gospel startled the gloom of the worn-out Roman 
world—weary as it was with fruitless speculation, 
haggard in wild hollow revelry, and despondent over the 
wreck of cherished ideals of wisdom and righteousness, of 
freedom and of spiritual unity. St. Paul seems to feel 
that it needs some emphasis of enforcement; and he 
gives that needful emphasis without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “In the Lord ”—that is, in the grace and the faith 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—he believes that the lesson ean 
be, and ought to be, learnt. Joy is (so to speak) the 
sudden flash of the light of happiness ; and, so considered, 
it is clear that joy is the natural heritage of man. It is 
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interesting to note that the word used in the original 
here is the Greek equivalent for “ farewell,” thus express- 
ing a wish and hope of joy, as that with which all may 
naturally follow the friends whose life henceforth, for 
a time or for all time, is to be separated from theirs. 
Joy, as we see in early childhood, which has its right en- 
vironment of love and freedom, belongs to the opening 
freshness of life ; and so in Holy Scripture it is given as 
the very name of the Eden of man’s undeveloped childlike 
simplicity. Joy, as the inextinguishable instinct of hope 
bears witness, is the goal of life’s true perfection ; and so 
in its full solemn maturity it is held out to us as the 
essential characteristic of heaven. The rejoicing of 
Christmas, beyond all others the festival of childhood, 
to our innocent children so easy and natural, but to us 
men, soiled with travel through the world, a harder duty 
and at best an imperfect possibility, yet witnesses of 
what redeemed human nature in childhood is, and in 
. manhood ought to be. Whatever the world may say, in 
half-aggrieved, half-mournful criticism, it is neither a 
blind conventional custom, nor yet an unreal effort at 
self-forgetfulness, which lights up even the saddest faces 
with some gleam of joy at the sound of the old Christ- 
mas hymn; and which year by year repeats, as the 
harbinger of the approach of Christmas, ‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 

Sorrow, we sadly acknowledge, has its necessary 
place in our present life, and, accordingly, by God’s 
mercy, has its function in the education of our imperfect 
nature. “He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to’ 
mend.” Even the bright simplicity of the Sermon on 
the Mount finds room for the beatitude “ Blessed are 
they that mourn.”” But let us clearly understand—and 
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the understanding may save us from many unworthy 
thoughts of God, and many practical superstitions— 
that sorrow is not in itself either natural or good. It 
is simply the result of sin in its essence, and in its 
fruits, whether the sin of others or the sin of ourselves, 
which is the great contradiction of human life, and the 
monstrous corruption of human nature. Plainly we can 
see for ourselves that, if only a few gross sins of drunken- 
ness and sensuality, of falsehood and dishonesty, of 
hatred and selfishness, were rooted out, life, even as it 
is, would be half a Paradise. Nine-tenths of our sor- 
rows would vanish like the clouds at sunrise, and would 
be tinged, before they vanished, with the hues of heaven. 
But the deeper teaching of Holy Scripture extends this 
same idea to those elements of sorrow—pain and sick- 
ness, decay, bereavement, death—which we can at best 
but imperfectly refer to moral evil as a cause. It de- 
clares emphatically of all sorrow that it is not God’s 
will or man’s true nature; that it was not in the be- 
ginning, and shall not be in the end; and that when 
sin shall be no more, then “tears shall be wiped from 
off all faces,’ and “sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 

Hence it follows naturally that a gospel which pro- 
claims in Jesus Christ the conquest of sin and death— 
while it feels deeply the contradiction and the burden 
of human life as it is, and while it takes as its badge the 
Cross of our Master’s Passion, and, marking it on the 
brow of even the little ones who are made His, acknow- 
ledges the shadow of that Cross as falling in different 
degrees on all human life—yet still holds up, as in the 
text, the capacity of joy as the test of a regenerate 
soul. It still declares that in a Christian perpetual 
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sorrow, without the gleam of joy and the growing 
radiance of hope, is a sin of unfaithfulness. _ It still 
marks the commemoration of the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ as “ triumphant 
holy-days,” and still dares to take up on both: some 
snatches, even on earth, of the angelic song of heaven. 
Not in ignorance of sorrow, or unfeeling apathy in 
respect of our own griefs or the griefs of others, but 
in calm and thoughtful earnestness, looking through the 
clouds to the clear sky and the sunshine which exhibit 
after all the true condition of God’s universe beyond, it 
cries out with St. Paul, “Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice.” 

My brethren, as I have said, our age specially needs 
this lesson, and perhaps to our national character, less 
free in self-abandonment than that of many other peoples, 
this need more than comes home. Days there have 
been, under other conditions of experience, of a cheerful, 
shallow optimism, denying the inherent power of evil, 
or explaining it away as mere ignorance, as the result 
of bad social conditions, or of defects in national pros- 
perity and civilisation. Then the charge against Chris- 
tianity—and, perhaps, in recoil from this unthinking 
shallowness, some exaggeration of Christian seriousness 
may have deserved it—was that it was a religion of 
gioom, austerity, and fear, unworthy of the love and 
bounty of God, and ungrateful for the blessings of 
nature and of grace. Now the tone of modern thought 
is wholly changed. The evil of the world—in its 
poverty and misery, which seem to grow with wealth 
and civilisation—in the subtle gigantic power of moral 
evil, against which all goodness and religion strive 
but with imperfect suecess—in the consciousness of per- 
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petual failure in truth and good, of the undermining 
decay of all that is best and greatest, of the mystery 
of death, and the fear of nothingness beyond the - grave 
—all this is so deeply and painfully felt that pessimistic 
philosophy, like the old Manichean religion, makes evil 
a law of life, which it is folly to deny and madness 
to hope to conquer. But amidst all these changes the 
Gospel speaks out its one unchanging message. As 
against shallow levity it taught the need to mourn, so 
now to the despondent world it renews the old stirring 
message of the Apostolic age, “ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 

But where lies the possibility of obedience to the 
eall? St. Paul leaves us in no doubt as to the answer. 
* Be careful for nothing; but in prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known to God.” 

“ Be careful for nothing.”” The exhortation is to be 
taken in the true sense of the word “ careful ;” the same 
word as in the famous “Take no thought for the 
morrow” of the Sermon on the Mount. It is “ Vex 
not yourselves with anxiety,” either as to your own life, 
or the great life of humanity. There are in yourselves 
weakness, folly, sinfulness. Watch after them, strive 
against them; but be not anxious for a moment with 
any load of despondent anxiety. They will not prevail ; 
you can conquer them if you will, gradually on earth, 
perfectly in heaven. There are before you unknown 
possibilities of sorrow, danger, disappointment, deceit. 
Be it so; acknowledge these thoughtfully ; check by 
them, if you will, the vain self-confidence which St. 
James rebukes; guard, so far as human foresight can 
guard, for so far it is your duty to guard, against them. 
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But, having done this, set them aside; do not brood 
over them in an anxiety which poisons all joy and cuts 
the sinews of enterprise. They cannot really harm your 
inner life ; they cannot take away the sure and certain 
hope of the hereafter. There are problems of life infi- 
nitely perplexing and painful ; there is evil in the world, 
of which it is terrible even to speak; there are signs of 
growing changes and revolutions in all institutions of 
society, and in all forms of faith. What are we to do? 
We must think, strive, watch. We must think how 
these problems may be best solved in the ever-increas- 
ing light of knowledge; we must strive with all our - 
might, spending and being spent, in active war against 
evil whatever it be; we must watch, especially if we are 
set on the high tower of authority, so as to meet each 
peril as it starts from possibility into terrible reality. 
But we must be anxious never. Come what will, it 
must be well—well for us, and well for the world. 
Why should we fear, though the earth which seemed so 
solid tremble beneath our feet, and though hills which 
seemed firm to all eternity be cast into the sea of revolu- 
tion and change? ‘The Lord sitteth above the water- 
flood, and the Lord remaineth a King for ever.” 

“Be careful for nothing.” It is this distracting 
anxiety—anticipating evils yet far away, and forecasting 
evils that never come, constantly going back in vain 
regrets to the irrevocable past, and constantly vexing the 
soul in the impossible attempt to pierce into the future 
—which is mercifully an unknown future to us—it is 
this which, far more than any strain of. work, wears out 
heart and brain; far more, I think, than even actual 
sorrow darkens the joy of life; far more than present 
load or difficulty chills the glow of faith and love. 
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It is a gospel indeed to proclaim “ Be careful for 
nothing.” But it can be preached on only one condition, 
which St. Paul immediately subjoins—the condition of 
such a faith in God as expresses itself naturally in prayer. 
Observe what kind of faith this is. A faith that can pray 
is not the vague belief in an unknown power, an iron 
supremacy of law, a diffused life of the world, ‘‘ making, 
we know not how, for righteousness.” Nor is it the 
dreary belief in a god impassive in an unfeeling majesty, 
orin the stony gaze of an Egyptian idol, too high to care 
for us, and too almighty and infinite to need our fellow- 
working with him. It is the faith in a living and a 
loving God. It is the faith in “ our Father who is in 
heaven,” revealed to us in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
by that very revelation set the seal of His Divine sanction 
on the universal instinct of prayer. If we have sucha 
faith as this, and if by prayer and supplication for the 
future, based on thanksgiving for the past, we can lay 
our needs before a living God, then, and I think then 
only, we can be “careful for nothing.” Neither the 
sense of our own weakness and sinfulness, nor the burden 
of the mystery and perplexity of life, nor the fear of 
terrible forces of evil against us, nor the awful pressure 
of responsibility, nor the wonder why God’s providence 
permits them, and why the chariot-wheels of Christ’s 
triumph over them drag so heavily, can utterly distress us 
or wear us out. Whatever has been—joy or sorrow, success 
or disappointment, glory or obscurity—we can accept 
not only with submission, but, at least after a time, with 
thanksgiving. ‘Whatever is to be, we can await fear- 
lessly, praying indeed for blessing, if it please God to 
send it, and praying still more for wisdom and strength 
to do or to bear all things according to His call; but 
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when we have prayed, then leaving all willingly in His 
hand, and knowing that in that hand all is safe and all 
1s well. Not perhaps without many a struggle, straining 
to the utmost our faith and love—not without some 
teachings of God, which at the time are “not joyous but 
grievous,” with a sorrow overclouding the brightness 
of life, can this faith be won. But, thank God! it can be 
won, and is won every day; and by it at once the 
burden of a carefulness too great for man is lifted from 
us. “Casting all your care on Him, for He careth for 
you,” is, after all, the one sufficient support and comfort 
in the burden of this human life. 

Out of it St. Paul seems about to say that joy will 
come; but, by an instinctive change, he speaks not of 
Joy, but of the “ peace of. God, which passeth all under- 
standing.” Joy, indeed, may come: some of the best 
and most saintly lives have had not only the steady glow 
of cheerfulness, but the not infrequent sparkle of joy, 
from the play of humour up to nobler joy of sympathy and 
beneficence; nay, even of the King of Saints we read that 
He had “a joy set before Him,” and for it “endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” But in any case peace 
will be ours in all its various forms. Peace is the sense 
of unity. There is a peace within, a unity of all the 
faculties of the soul in right order, the obedience of the 
flesh to the spirit, and the growth of the whole humanity 
towards perfection. There is a peace with men, in the 
sense of unity through righteousness and love, which at 
Christmas time we all at least endeavour to realise 
towards those bound to us in the sacred ties of love, 
where the unity is the closest ; towards the poor and sick 
and suffering, where it is the tenderest; towards the 
whole community of nation, or race, or Church, where it 
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is grandest and noblest. There is a peace with God, in 
the knowledge of a real spiritual tie, binding to Him 
the souls which He has redeemed from all taint and 
bondage of sin, and which He sanctifies and enlightens 
by the continued grace of the Spirit of God. Such 
peace, as we shall soon be reminded, was the promise of 
the herald angels over the cradle at Bethlehem. Such 
peace was our Lord’s last legacy on the eve of the Passion 
— Peace I leave with you: my peace I give unto you.” 
Such peace was the first gift which He brought back 
from the unknown bliss of Paradise, when on the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection He stood suddenly among them 
with the greeting, “ Peace be unto you.” In the interval 
between the promise and the fulfilment He had been 
forced to say, “Not peace, but a sword.” In the 
imperfect conditions of our earthly life that saying has 
still its fulfilment, just so far as sin in ourselves or in 
others strives against His grace. But yet, in earnest 
at least, we know that the promise is fulfilled. There is 
a music of truth, as well as of beauty, in the descrip- 
tion of the “ peace which the world cannot give,” the 
“peace which passeth understanding” as to its source 
and its scope, but which (thank God !) does not pass our 
feeling in blessed experience of its reality. 

That Peace is something greater and nobler than 
joy, which is but as the bright ripple upon its deep 
waters. And, moreover, year after year, joy if it be 
more real, may yet become more difficult and more 
unfrequent as the sadder and more solemn experiences 
of life dawn upon us, and as the natural buoyant 
elasticity of youth gives way. Each year recollection 
may bring back to us more of the failure of early 
dreams of success and happiness. ach year, as we look 
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round the Christmas gathering, we may see more and 
more the shadow of parting hang over it, and feel more 
and more the “ aching voids” which death has made. 
Nor can we well fail to understand more and more of 
the pressure upon the mind and heart of: the evil in the 
world—the suffering and the sin, which appal us in 
their depth and intensity, even if they touch not 
ourselves directly. These things must tend to impair 
our capacity of rejoicing, till we feel disposed to leave 
“merry Christmas” only to our children, and to smile, 
half in sympathy, half in wonder, at their light-hearted 
joy. But they cannot touch the sense of Peace—grave 
perhaps, but deeper, as life goes on, and as we necessarily 
sit looser to this world of change and time, and closer 
to the changeless world of eternity—provided that we 
can do what St. Paul teaches by casting all on God in 
ever-deepening faith. We know that our own life and 
the life of struggling and suffering humanity are 
dearer to Him than they can be to us. In His hands 
therefore we can leave them, still striving in “sup- 
plication with thanksgiving,” but subduing both more 
into adoring trust. | 

This is, after all, the promise which alone accords 
with all the circumstances, and satisfies all the needs, 
of humanity. It is a promise which belongs to all 
time—to the old historic life, of which these walls are 
eloquent—to the new germs of the life of the future, 
planted over the length and breadth of the world, 
especially by English hands. It is a promise, which, 
made in the Name of the One Lord, changes not as we 
pass through all lands, from the Christmas snows here, 
to the midsummer sunshine of the Christmas which is 
kept on the other side of the world. It is a promise 
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which speaks to all characters and stages of life. For 
there is a peace of joy to waNaioda and youth, un- 
conscious of the world’s sins and troubles, which 
corresponds to the peace sung by the angels at 
Bethlehem. ‘here is a peace of comfort and support 
in the days of struggle, labour, and sorrow, like that 
which our Lord left to His disciples as His farewell 
on the eve of the Passover. There is a peace of rest 
and victory in the conquest achieved over sin and 
death, like that which shone forth from our Lord’s 
face on the Resurrection morning. At all times, in all 
places, in all the stages of our progress, it may be ours, 
if we will. I trust that I may say “it is ours” in 
the name of many who hear these words. God grant 
that hereafter that joyful word may be said by those 
who have not yet found it for their souls! 

You will find it, believe me, not so much in 
Christmas merriment as in Christmas devotion, not at 
your cheerful loving firesides, but in the Church and 
at the Holy Table on the Christmas morning. For all 
else in this world is full of change, and of transitoriness. 
But the peace of communion with God in Christ, no 
vicissitude, no sorrow, no parting, no death, can touch. 
It cannot change ; it will but grow continually, till we 


all meet for ever and ever in the unveiled presence 
of God. 
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“He manifested forth His glory and his disciples believed 
on Him.”—Joun ii. 11. 





Or the redeeming work of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
there are two aspects. The one appeals to man, as he 
ought to be, and as in his higher nature he still is. It is 
simply the work of manifestation, showing forth at once 
the glory of God and the glory of humanity in Himeelf, 
and calling out belief as a matter of course, by the 
inherent power of truth to command the advent of the 
mind of righteousness to inspire the conscience, of love _ 
to kindle love, of majesty to bow the soul in allegiance. 
In respect of this manifestation our Lord is emphatic- 
ally what St. John called Him in his deepest teaching 
_the Worp or Gop, the Revealer of the Godhead 
itself, and the central impersonation of the Humanity 
which is the image of God on earth—men (as the same 
Apostle teaches) have but to “behold His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father,” then, as 
freely as the flowers turn to the light, or as the prolific 
soil responds to the rain and the sunshine, the soul of 
man leaps up to receive the revelation. We “give 
thanks” (as the Gloria in Eucelsis so nobly says) “ for 
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His great glory,” and pour out in ardour, like the Wise 
Men at Bethlehem, all the treasures of their homage, 
their worship, and their devotion even to death. 

There is another aspect of His redeeming work, 
which deals with man so far as he is under the bondage 
of blindness, of sin, and of death. It is not enough to 
- pour light on blind eyes ; it is not enough to call in the 
majesty of righteousness to the soul, too corrupted to 
understand, or too much enslaved to obey the call; it is 
not enough to manifest the glory, even of a Divine Life 
over a soul which is spiritually dead. No! there must 
be here not only a power of manifestation, but a power 
of salvation, to open the eyes that they may see, to 
cleanse from the pollution and break the bondage of sin, 
to implant the germ of a new life in the blank nothing- 
ness of death. It is this latter power (let me remind 
you in passing) of which ordinary man is so utterly 
destitute. To manifest light, righteousness, and love 
is in our degree our daily priyilege and glory ; to open 
men’s souls to receive it—this is what we sadly confess 
that we cannot do, though for want of it we know but 
too well that the other work is worse than fruitless. 
But it is our Lord Jesus Christ’s special and super- 
human power that He can do this to the utmost. In 
that power He is not only the Word of God, shedding 
in our melting hearts the light of Heaven, but the 
Saviour in whose Presence the blind see, the sinners are 
healed, and the dead rise from the graves of spiritual 
death. 

Of the former of these aspects Christmas, with the 
season of Epiphany following and enforcing its truth, is 
the special representative. The latter centres rather 
round the Cross of Good Friday and the broken tomb 
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of the Easter morning. I need hardly remind you that 
the two can never be separated, for the Saviour Himself 
is One, and man, whom He saves, is one also in the 
union of his lower and his higher nature. Over the 
face of the Infant of Bethlehem the instinct of the 
greatest painters has always thrown some foreshadowing . 
of the Passion of Calvary. At His cradle, if there 
stood forth the Wise Men to worship, there looked 
behind a Herod to destroy. It is but a proof of the 
narrowness of the human mind that in the Church of 
Christ one school of thought has rested too exclusively 
on the Incarnation, and another on the Atonement— 
one has preached a Gospel of pure light and manifesta- 
tion of glory, and another of simple grace and salvation 
from sin. 

But still it is the fairer aspect which this Epiphany 
season especially represents, and on which to-day I 
would desire to dwell.. The Epiphany season follows 
on Christmas as a period of meditation and enforcement 
of the great Christmas truth of God manifest in the 
flesh. _ Its very name, borrowed from the Greek Church, 
signifies simply manifestation, and the Lessons and the 
Gospel of the day (following the ancient custom of 
many centuries) first proclaim from the Old Testament 
the promise of the manifestation of the kingdom of 
God in unclouded glory, alike to the restored captives of 
Israel and to the nations of the earth, and then pro- 
claims from the New Testament the fulfilment of that 
promise in the first manifestation of the Child of Beth- 
Tehem by the star of His Nativity; in the first mani- 
festation of the Man of Nazareth by the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit at His Baptism ; in the first mani- 
festation of the Redeemer in Galilee by the power of 
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miracle. Of all may be said, what in the text is espe- 
cially said of the last, “He manifested forth His glory, 
and his disciples’—whether the wise men at Bethlehem, 
or the Baptist at the Jordan, or the Apostles at Cana 
of Galilee—‘‘ believed on Him.” 

I do not propose to dwell on any of those special 
promises and special fulfilments of manifestation. It 
is enough to glance in passing at that singularly pic- 
turesque scene of the Adoration of the Magi, lying as 
a symbolic episode outside the regular lines of the 
Gospel history. It is in itself so far mysterious that 
we know not who those wise men were, appearing so 
suddenly and as suddenly vanishing from that history 
—what that star was, whether a conjunction of planets 
or a special luminary appearing for a-time, which led 
them to the cradle of the infant Peasant-King. Yet 
it is so far clear in significance that it brings out by 
anticipation the adoration of the Gentile world, and 
teaches the offermg of the gold of energy and power, 
the frankincense of worship, and the myrrh of self- 
sacrifice. How strongly that simple record laid hold 
on the imagination of Christendom, the cloudland of 
legend gathered round it may testify. By that power 
over the imagination, without the aid or the hindrance 
of legendary addition, it may well impress its meaning 
on the soul. 

But it is of the general conception of Christianity as 
a manifestation of Christ that I would speak to-day, and 
that, moreover, as a subject of much practical importance, 
first in relation to our own Christian faith, and next in 
relation to our Christian duty towards others. When 
the Apostles received their mission from Him, on the 
eve of His Ascension, and with the promise of the Holy 
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Spirit, He summed up their whole duty in the words, 
“Ye shall be witnesses of Me.” That duty belongs in 
measure to the Church, even to the end of the world. 
Have we, as Christians, sufficiently considered our faith 
and work in this supreme light, as a manifestation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Think how, in a sense true of no other religion, the 
essence of true Christianity is the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Christianity is, indeed, the one supreme, living, 
conquering representation of all vital religion, which is, 
after all, the belief in a living God, the Creator of the 
Universe, and our own Father in Heaven. That belief 

our Lord Himself embodied in His own Divine Prayer, 
which is the prayer of all humanity, and yet the special 
prayer of Christians. But that which at once gives it 
this general power, and yet stamps it with its own 
especial characteristic, is that it shows forth this living 
Godhead in the Person of a true Son of Man, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is this manifestation which is the 
very life of Christianity ; where it is, there is the real 
Christian truth, where it is accepted, there is real Chris- 
tian faith. There is surely a glorious simplicity in this 
conception. It is, of course, obvious that this central 
truth must have its relations to all other truths—the 
truth of Nature, the truth of Man, the truth of God; 
and from the gradual expression of these relations has 
grown up the fabric of a great Theology, which it is 
strangely unphilosophical to denounce or to despise, 
even making a term of refusal of the orthodoxy, which 
in its right sense is simply the thoughtful insistence 
on the importance of every part of truth. It is equally 
true that as the Christian truth has embodied itself in 
individual and corporate life, it must gather round it 
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the manifold doctrine and reality of the Church and the 
Sacraments ; the means of grace and the ministry of 
these means to the Christian soul ; it must express itself 
in different degrees in rites, and laws, and ordinances, 
without which community of life and worship cannot 
be. Nothing can well be shallower than the idea that 
all these things are things indifferent, not worth con- 
tending for, and that the questions which touch these 
must be questions of the infinitely little, and may not 
through these deal with the most vital principles. But 
still the glorious fact remains, that the one constant 
life of Christianity is the manifestation of God in 
Christ; that only when we grasp this do all other 
secondary things fall into their right places; that in 
this one truth lies the key of all our Theology, and the 
life of all Church organisation ; that there it is accepted 
in true vivid faith, and made the life of men’s lives; 
there—whatever errors, negations, or superstitions there 
may be—is still the root of the matter. All are His 
disciples who believe in the manifestation of His glory. 
The thought, so it seems to me, has a double-edged 
significance. On the one hand, it is a thought of 
infinite comfort in the divided and distracted state of 
Christendom, telling us, in spite of those unhappy 
errors and divisions which darken the truth and 
paralyse the conquering force of Christianity—that, 
wherever there is the One Lord Jesus Christ, and 
through Him the One Spirit and the One God and Father 
of all, there is still the underlying unity of the true 
Christian faith; there is the one hope of our calling, 
to be realised hereafter in the Heaven where this 
scattered and estranged earth may be one. To a 
minister of Christ it is an infinite comfort to feel as 
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I have often felt: that he could preach on Christmas 
Day or Good Friday, at Easter or Whitsuntide—that 
is, that he could proclaim the great elements of the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ—in almost every place of 
worship that calls itself Christian. It is perhaps a 
greater comfort still to find, when in pastoral visitation 
he stands by a death-bed, that in the last dread hour 
the one thing all-necessary and all-sufficient is the 
living faith which rests simply on God in Christ. 

So far, I say, itis of infinite comfort. God grant 
us to prize the unity which we have, while we strive and 
pray for that which as yet we have not! But it has 
also an aspect which should stir in us many searchings 
of heart. We call ourselves Christians seriously 
enough ; we join in Christian prayer here and at home ; 
we approach, it may be, the Holy Table of the Lord. 
But how far is the manifestation of God in Christ a real- 
ity to us? How often do we ever ponder its truth and 
meaning in the serious thought which we give so freely 
to lower subjects? How far do we really make the 
life and the spirit of Christ at once the pattern and the 
inspiration of our life—our whole life, be it remembered, 
of the week-day as well as the Sunday, of the world as 
well as the Church? Nay, how far, even in devotion, 
do we actually realise it as a living thing—now, for 
example, in the worship of this great Church, or in 
the silence of our bedside prayers? How far in any 
of these spiritual actions do we really give to Him, 
so manifested, such warm and energetic love as we 
freely lavish on those who are near and dear to us ?—a 
love issuing in that threefold sacrifice of which this day 
speaks to us? On the answer to these questions surely 
turns all true vital Christianity—God grant that we may 
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be able to say, “Yes! I have seen His glory mani- 
fested, and with my whole heart I believe on Him.” 
But there is another aspect of this subject specially 
applicable to these days of trial and questioning. It is 
the conviction that the manifestation of Christ is not 
only the true essence, but is the true evidence of Chris- 
tianity. I would depreciate no other evidences—such 
as the reasonings from miracle and prophecy, which are 
as old as the Day of Pentecost; such as the con- 
sideration of the unapproachable power of Christianity 
as a Divine philosophy, as a moral force, as a spiritual 
life; such as its wonderful confirmation and completion 
of what men call Natural Religion, and its resolute 
grappling with the mysteries which lie beyond it. All 
have their function; and the fearless and ruthless 
questionings of our day have brought out their various 
functions with new clearness and power. But, after 
all, it is on the life and word of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in themselves and in their transcendent power over all 
races and all ages, that we ultimately rest. The one 
question is this: whether we have grounds for saying 
unhesitatingly of Him in a faith which none other can 
claim, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” To that question I believe the 
best answer is the manifestation of Jesus Christ in His 
life of power, wisdom, goodness, unapproached and 
unapproachable, in His death of sacrifice, in the glorious 
facts of His Resurrection and Ascension, in the reflex 
effect of His life and word on the Apostolic teaching 
which subdued the world. Would not some doubts 
have ceased, or never have arisen, had we reasoned on 
abstract Christianity less and preached Christ Himself 
more? ‘The manifestation of His glory carries its own 
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evidence with it. When it is willingly set forth man 
will believe in Him, even if it be sometimes with the 
ery, “ Lord, I believe ; help Thou my unbelief!” 

In this thought we have passed insensibly to the 
second point—the manifestation of Christ to others, as 
the great Evangelistic duty of the Christian and of the 
Church. Remember always that it is this—not less 
or more than this—which is laid by His command upon 
us. Not less than this: for God forbid that we should 
fall back, as some would bid us, on those lower gospels 
of intellectual light, of simple morality, of a vain enthu- 
siastic devotion to we know not what, which must. har- 
monise with, but which can never supersede, the true 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ! Not more than this: 
for God has not given to us the duty of winning souls ; 
He has not laid upon us the burden of restless anxiety for 
the progress of religion; He would not have us vex 
ourselves with the horror of this or that danger, tempt- 
ing us to do evil that good may come. All these things 
our Lord Jesus Christ has taken upon Himself; they 
are part of the burden of His redeeming work. He 
will save the souls which He died to win; He has pro- 
mised that the light of His truth shall never be put 
out, and the power of His grace shall never return to 
Him empty. The one duty which is ours—whatever 
the issues may be or seem to be—the one unceasing duty 
is the manifestation of His glory to men, that they 
may believe on Him. 

In various degrees it belongs to all. The mani- 
festation may be of His truth, by that direct proclama- 
tion from soul to soul in which all, laymen or ministers 
of Christ, must take their parts, in proportion to their 
own light and opportunity. It may be of His grace, 
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by the indirect yet all-powerful witness of individual 
lives regenerated in Christ, and of human society, ex- 
alted and purified in proportion as it rests on Him. 
Perhaps mostly it is by the union of both—for the word 
explains the life, the life confirms the word—although 
in different lives. The combination is made in different 
proportions. For it is His command that our light— 
the light which is His in essence, and ours only by 
reflection—shall shine before men, that they may glorify 
our Father which is in Heaven. 

Of that manifestation of Christ the associations of 
this day emphatically tell us that it is to be to the 
nations of the earth—in an expansion of power never 
to cease till He Himself shall come again. So it must 
be, the manifestation must belong to all; for such is 
the great end of all human life. How often has it been 
remarked of the Adoration which this day commemorates 
that it was by the witness of such science as the wise 
men knew that they were led to track the Star of 
Bethlehem, and by it to be led to the True Light of 
the world! “These things are an allegory.” They 
tell us that all the lower stars of light in the firmament 
of humanity—the material, the intellectual, even the 
moral civilisations, for the progress of which we thank ~ 
God—are good only as preparations for something: better 
than themselves. They cannot lighten the darkness 
which lies around us; they cannot reveal to us the 
ultimate source and secret of all being; they cannot 
show us the way of the true happiness, or, if you will, 
the true perfection, which is the one object of our own 
life. There is One who declares that He can and will 
do this by the manifestation of His glory ; and for 
eighteen centuries generation after generation of dis- 
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ciples have beliéved in Him, and found in that faith the 
victory that overcometh the world. 

Yes! the light of His Epiphany must expand con- 
tinually. It must increase its scope, and in that increase 
it is but natural that I should once more remind you of 
the unique mission of our English race to spread ‘over 
all the world—over the old kingdoms and civilisations 
brought under our sway, over the lower races sub- 
mitted to our tutelage, over the new communities which 
we have ourselves planted—the Light of God; both 
the lower forms of light which are like the rays of the 
Star of Bethlehem, and the higher and truer light 
which beams from the Face of the Saviour Himself. 
God grant us to understand and to rise to the magni- 
ficent greatness of our high calling ! 

It is to increase in depth and ibd tenes of 
power. In the New Testament itself we trace the 
development of the manifestation—now of Christ as 
the light and life-of the individual soul, justified in His 
Blood, and risen again in Him—now of Christ as the - 
Head of the great Catholic Church, knitting it together 
in the mystical communion and fellowship of an In- 
dwelling life—now of Christ as gathermg up into 
Himself all created beings in heaven and earth, as the 
Creative Word, by whom all things were made, and in 
whom all consist. Such is surely the natural inevitable 
development of Christian faith. Hach of these mani- 
festations has its Divine value and power; never can 
any one of them be forgotten without deep spiritual 
loss. But yet, may we not think that it is the last, 
which is so especially the Gospel of these latter days, 
claiming for Christ all light, whether it shine from the 
starry walls of the ae universe, the flammantia 
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mania mundi, or through the human minds in the 
bright flashes of gentus, in the clear luminous radiance 
of an accumulated wisdom, or in the various revelations 
which God has in all ages made of Himself, brighten- 
ing continually, like the glow of dawn, till the Son 
Himself rises to flush all the world with new colour and 
life—beauty amidst growing richness of complexity— 
“true music as before but vaster,’ in the infinite 
wealth of its harmonies—this it is that modern thought 
so earnestly and so nobly craves. God grant us to find 
and show to others the satisfaction of that craving in 
the Epiphany of our Lord Jésus Christ ! 

The thought of the day has necessarily had a wide 
scope. But such high thoughts are best grasped, after 
all, through their personal application. Will not you, 
brethren, make that application for yourselves once more 
(for I trust that it can hardly be new to you) in the 
New Year which is opening upon us now? Fraught 
that New Year is for our Church and nation with 
critical issues, foremg on us great questions, fore- 
boding, perhaps, great changes, putting on their trial 
the reality and life of great principles. To each of us 
perhaps individually, in different degrees, it may have 
its peculiar joy or sorrow, its peculiar trial and responsi- 
bility, its peculiar call and mission into the unknown. 
But whatever these be, for ourselves and for the world, 
let us go boldly on, with the manifestation of God in 
Christ as our light, the light which we follow for our- 
selves, the light which we show forth to others. Others 
may vanish, or mislead us. The lights of pleasure, of 
fame, of earthly glory, delusive sometimes while they 
shine, go out one by one as we move onwards. The 
light of all lower knowledge is often pale and cold, and 
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hemmed in by the encompassing darkness; even the 
lights of earthly love may fade, or, if they cannot ever 
go out, may shine to us afar off through the mystery of 
the world unseen. But the light of the glory of God 
in Christ shall never fail. Through all the clouds of 
life, even through the darkness of death, it will set 
brighter upon us here; and as for the hereafter, we can 
use no words of our own, but only the inspired words of 
the great vision of Patmos: “And the city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine on it”; “ For 
there shall be no night there’; “ For the glory of the 
Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the hght 
thereof.” It is the Saviour’s promise, “He that be- 
lieveth in me shall not walk in darkness, but have the 
light of life’? May God fulfil that promise to us, now 
and for ever, for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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“ Bringing forth out of his treasure things new and old.”— 
Marv. xiii. 52. 
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In the text our Lord describes this process as the 
special characteristic of the true and well-instructed 
teacher in the Kingdom of Heaven. But, as in other 
cases, it is the law of the members of His Kingdom of 
Heaven, because it is the law of the Divine action in 
relation to His creatures, and therefore of all true human | 
action, which is (be it said in all reverence) an “imita- 
tion of God.” 

By a singularly instructive comparison the lessons 
of this Sunday have brought together the first creation 
of the heavens and the earth, narrated to us in the sub- 
lime simplicity of the Book of Genesis, and the creation 
of the new heaven and the new earth, described in no 
less simplicity but in more sublimity of mystery, in the 
visions of St. John. Are not both marvellous exhibitions 
of this Divine Law ? 

The record of the Book of Genesis, starting from the 
creation of the beginning of all being through the Word 
of the Eternal God—tracing the gradual development, 


* Preached on Septuagesima Sunday, February 10th, 1884, the last 
Sunday before the writer’s departure for Australia. 
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under His Providence, out of the first created being, of 
the Kosmos in all its gradations of beauty and greatness, 
and culminating at last in the creation of man in the 
image of God—we note that at every step it exemplifies 
the preservation of the old as the basis of the develop- 
ment of thenew. To the primeval kingdom of inorganic 
matter and force, there comes in, without superseding one 
of the older realities, the new mysterious principle of 
organic life. On the kingdom of animal and vegetable 
life there is grafted, as on an old stock, the new germ of 
the higher life of humanity. In a continuous develop- 
ment, which modern science discloses to us with singular 
clearness, the Great Householder “brings out of His 
treasure things new and old.” The old remains, not a 
particle of its matter or its force perishes. Yet out of it, 
we know not how, there grows up continually the new. 
And what shall we say of the new creation—the 
closing of the human dispensation in which we now live, 
and which has itself exemplified, in the manifold progress 
of the world, the same great law of continuous develop- 
ment? Surely this: that, as being the regeneration of | 
the world, and the restitution and perfection of all that in 
the world is good, it is the grandest of all examples of the 
great law. The perfection which we call “ Heaven ?— 
whether in the “ new heaven and the new earth >” or the 
resurrection of the individual life, or the reconstruction 
of humanity in the Church triumphant—destroys no- 
thing of what has been, except that which being evil 
is a rebellion against the true law of being. Whatever 
here is good—that is, accordant to the creative will of 
God—will live for ever. There will simply be added to 
it, at the Second Epiphany of the true Son of Man, a 
new and glorious life. By this, and not by destruction 
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of the old, will the saying be fulfilled, “ Behold! I 
make all things new.” 

What is true of the supreme operation of God is true 
also in measure of all the work of man. If it be allowed 
to alter a well-known quotation, we may say that just 
because the “past”? is not “dead” we can “ rise on its 
stepping-stones to higher things.” The witness of 
menmory—a half-involuntary, sometimes a half-reluctant 
witness—is the proof to us of the perpetuation of 
the old. The inextinguishable instinct of hope is the 
promise of an origination of the new. So it is in the 
progress of the individual life; there nothing is at any 
point destroyed. Acts, words, thoughts of.the past live 
still in their impress on the soul itself, as in their effect 
on the outer world. Yet at each stage of life it is right 
that new light should come in, new powers be developed, 
new enterprises attempted. To go back absolutely to the 
past is childish and unreasonable; to “reach out to the 
things that are before” is the principle of all true 
manliness. 

So it isin the progress of human society—whether 
material or intellectual, social or spiritual progress. It 
depends on the right balance of the old and the new. 
We belong to the past; to break off abruptly its old 
traditions, laws, institutions is ungrateful and unnatural : 
for it is because of these that we are what we are, and on 
the same law of rightful permanence depends the future 
life, and so the value of our own present action. In the 
circumstances of our outer life, whether of Nature or of 
Art, in the language that we speak, in the literature 
which is our teacher, in the rights and institutions which 
are our pride, we are simply inheritors of the past. As you 
may dig down in our streets through modern, medizx- 
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val, Saxon, Roman London, so, in research of history 
and of literature we find each generation resting on, and 
starting from, the work of that which went before. Yet 
here also every generation has to add from its own what 
is original and new. Progress in material civilisation of 
various phases—progress in the discovery of truth and 
of law—progress in the moral and social civilisation of 
the world, this all instinctively desire and necessarily 
attempt. The division of parties, political and religious, 
in this is but of degree, although in degree there may be 
great and striking difference. It is but a handful on 
either side who would fanatically destroy all that is old, 
or stolidly refuse all that is new. Every teacher, every 
statesman, every reformer, is one who at least professes 
to “bring out of his treasure things new and old.” 

Therefore, as always, the law supernatural of the 
Kingdom of God is the highest exemplification of the 
law natural, both of God and man. Christianity, whether 
in the individual or in the great society which we call 
the Church, is at once a religion of stability, deep-founded 
on the old, and a religion of progress, living by the 
growth of the new. To use a well-known. formula, 
true in itself though perverted to error, Christianity is 
“as old as the first creation,” nay, in the counsels of 
God existed before the foundation of the world: and yet 
_it is to grow on in continued development, until the new 

Creation perfects the Kingdom of Christ. 

On the one hand, it is based upon that which is 
clearly’ unchanged and unchangeable through all the 
change and growth of time. The Revelation of God 
in the Lord Jesus Christ in the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, in the Resurrection and the Ascension, and 
in the coming of the Holy Ghost, is itself the crown 
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and completion of a long series of gradual revelations of 
God from the beginning of the world “in sundry times 
and in divers proportions” of the truth. Through all 
God is seen (to use the simple Scriptural phrase) in 
covenant with man—that is, revealing Himself to man’s 
knowledge, drawing to Himself man’s freedom, enter- 
ing into the close personal relation with Him of Father- 
hood and sonship, purifying man’s nature from sin, and 
promising it victory over death. God everywhere stoops 
to man; man everywhere rises to God. Now in the 
outer life of history, now in the formal declaration of 
law, now in the spiritual revelation of prophecy—there 
goes on continual development. But the completion, 
beyond which nothing can go, is the union of God and 
Man in one Person, in the revelation of Him in the Son 
of Man, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. The creed of Christianity is the summary of 
these glorious truths. The Bible, which is the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, is the Book eternal, imperishable, 
from which nothing is to be taken, to which no man 
ean add. The Sacraments—whatever else they are—are 
the embodied witnesses of the manifestation of God’s 
salvation for all ages and all laws, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So far all is old. The Christianity which re- 
laxes its grasp on these primary truths is not the Chris- 
tianity which conquered the world; and is not the 
Christianity which can now give the victory of faith. 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid”’ once for all, in the Lord Jesus Christ. No 
Church more firmly than our own Church of England 
has grasped the sacredness of this historic Christianity 
in the all-sufficient and independent witness of Holy 
Scripture, and in the interpretative witness of Apostolic 
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and primitive teaching. From time to time new 
Gospels have been preached, sometimes travestying the 
old system of Christianity, sometimes boldly substi- 
tuting for it other beliefs as to man and God. But in 
spite of all and through all, she has continually declared 
the old truth, to know Jesus Christ ‘‘the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.” 

Yet, on the other hand, be it never forgotten that 
the Ascension of the Lord was itself a new starting- — 
point. It was the entrance of a Kingdom which lives 
now and is to grow continually to the end of the world. - 
All around us, not without interruption, but yet in spite 
of it, there is continual growth of that which is new in 
the material civilisation of the world, in the constant 
assimilation of knowledge, in the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual moral life, in the development through society of 
the social duties, binding man to man. Within us, from 
the cradle to the grave, there is a continual growth, 
which is indeed a participation in various degrees and 
forms in the great progress of humanity. To the faith 
of the Christian all this progress—in spite of all defects 
in it and all antagonism—is itself a working-out of the 
great purpose of God, and a preparation for the Coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence it must follow that 
in the application to it of all the old truths and powers 
of the Gospel, in the relation to it of that embodied 
Christianity which we call the Church, and in the in- 
terpretation by it of the full Christian revelation in 
Holy Scripture, there must be continual change and 
development. Out of the “old treasure there must 
thus be brought forth that which is new.” If ever that 
growth of formation and directive power could cease, 
Christianity must cease to be that which it has proved 
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itself to be in the past, and that ehiol it eS to be 
for ever. 

The subject is too vast for ae treatment or 
illustration. Let me, so far as time permits, suggest to 
you two simple applications of it, first to the growth of 
our English Christianity, then to the development of 
our individual Christian life. 

This English Christianity embodied primarily in the 
Church of England, yet not without true, if irregular, 
embodiments in the religious communities which have 
unhappily separated from it, has existed in unbroken 
continuity of life, and on all chief points in essential 
unity of doctrine, since the days when Augustine, sent © 
by the great Patriarch of the West, first set foot on 
these English shores. In the great beliefs in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—in the acknow- 
ledgment in all its fulness of the mediation of our 
blessed Lord—in the ministration, under whatever 
changes of form> and conception, of the two great 
Sacraments—in the preservation to our own Church of 
the ancient orders of the Christian ministry—in the 
knowledge of the power of the grace of Christ over 
the individual soul, it has never changed, nor can 
it change, while it is true Christianity. These old 
things never grow old in their vitality and power; 
amidst all change and all advance of progress they 
stand out like the everlasting hills, and from them 
flows down the stream which cleanses and saves 
humanity. No cry for morality, no promise of having 
much progress, no craving for greater effectiveness of 
power over the spirit of the age, no vain idea of 
preserving the moral force of Christianity by letting go 
its doctrinal truth, must ever persuade us to loosen our 
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grasp upon them. Sint ut sunt, aut non sint is 
here a true motto. Let Christianity be what it has 
ever been, or let it acknowledge that it ceases to 
be. 

Yet see with what marvellous power it has renewed 
itself at each period of our natural growth. Slowly 
and surely it laid hold of the life of our old Saxon 
kingdoms, and was the chief force which welded them 
into one great nation. Scarcely had this work been 
done whea it was called upon to stem the great flood 
of heathenism in the Danish invasion; and again it 
showed itself the one power which could subdue its 
fierce untamed spirit to humanity. It was profoundly 
significant that the burning churches and monasteries 
were the watch-fires of savagery; not in mere form 
was baptism the pledge of a higher civilisation. So 
it brought our England to peace once more. Then 
came new invasion from the Normans—themselves 
turned from destroyers and plunderers to become the 
sworn liegemen of the Church—opening our island 
to contact with the larger life of the Continent, and 
with the more undisputed authority of the See of 
Rome. Once again our English Christianity absorbed 
into itself the foreign elements which gave it more 
life and power, and through all the long ages of the 
medieval time, with many corruptions and many 
usurpations, nevertheless directed, guided, inspired all 
the higher, nobler elements of our national life. So 
these rallied on age after age, in peace not undisturbed, 
~ but yet substantially unbroken. But the end came 
when in the sixteenth century there burst on the 
European world the great new birth of learning, of 
science, of art; and the stream of new life swept away, 
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as it seemed, the old landmarks of Christian doctrine 
and of Christian grace. Yet Christianity failed not. 
There rose up to meet the crisis the great revival of. 
individual, personal Christianity which we call the 
Reformation ; and passed, half destroying, and half 
rebuilding, over the whole face of Western Christendom. 
Then once more our English Christianity, though for 
a time it reeled under the shock, yet, preserving all the 
great features of the old faith and of the old Church, 
free from the excrescences which disgraced the one 
and the despotism which enthralled the other, came 
forth with new power to lead and mould the growth of 
a greater English life. Again, before another century 
had rolled away, there dawned over the ruins of an 
attempted monarchical despotism the first beginning of 
our constitutional freedom. Once more we see strong 
deep religious faith allying itself with the birth of liberty. 
Once more our own Church of England, though it 
seemed for a time to fall through dangerous alliance 
with despotism, and to be crushed between the opposing 
forces of Puritanism and Romanism, came forth again 
in singular solidity of strength, fought the battle 
against the first attacks of Infidelity, revived its 
spirituality out of darkness, and, shorn gradually of 
support and privilege, yet renewed, perhaps extended, 
its influence over national life. 

‘The time would fail to tell the story fully ; but one 
more development I cannot pass by to-day. We have 
seen within the last two centuries the creation far away 
of the marvellous Empire of Colonies and Dependencies 
which have made a Greater Britain, and has shown 
England, under God’s Providence, in a degree unex- 
ampled in history, a power which encompasses the world. 
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Could our English Christianity rise to this great emer- 
gency? Yes! though not without too long timidity 
and hesitation, it has put forth to meet this new call 
a new development of power. Taking with it the lower 
forces of civilisation which God has entrusted to us, it 
has gone forth to conquer the world for Christ. Our 
National Church has expanded into a great world-wide 
communion; the other forces of English Christianity, 
unhappily separated from it, have shared that service to 
our common Master, and helped to carry to the very 
limits of civilisation the banner of the Cross. Where 
was ever a grander example of the great principle of the 
text? Surely—whatever men may think or say—the 
Christianity which has thus renewed its old life again 
and again has still a future before it of triumph ; even 
if revolutionary forces shall shake all the institutions 
of society, and threaten the old time-honoured landmarks 
of thought and faith. 

Brethren, it is an inspiring and ennobling thing to 
know that each of us has a part in this great English 
Christianity. But yet it were but a delusion and a 
snare to us, unless we can realise the faith and life of 
Christ, as an individual personal power, deep in that - 
solitude of freedom and responsibility before God which 
rests on each separate heart. Ask, therefore, yourselves 
to-day whether if in that individual experience you know 
anything of this constant rest upon the old, this cease- 
less bringing forth of the new, your outward Christian 
life should witness of it. Was it not in its infancy 
baptised with the unchangeable Salvation of God in 
Christ? Does it not day after day, in prayer and work, 
in the light of Scripture, in the grace of the Holy 
Communion of Christ’s Body and Blood, advance in 
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continual growth, till death brings in the new phase of 
a yet higher life—perhaps of a yet more glorious pro- 
gress 2 

The basis of that Christian life can never change ; 
the substance of childhood’s first teaching is the same 
which must support the burden of life, and cheer the 
hour of death. Surely it is deeply instructive to note 
that the Creed which we teach to our children is the 
same Creed which in the supreme hour is the test of 
our dying in the faith of Christ. 

But yet, as we grow older, its development is con- 
tinually new. Our powers of thought advance, and 
new truth pours in upon us, and then the old faith 
reveals to us a depth and width of meaning of which we 
little dreamt. Our trials and duties of life grow in 
their requirements of spiritual strength, and then the 
will of God comes out in greater clearness, and the grace 
of God in more victorious strength. Perhaps there falls © 
on us some sorrow which changes the whole horizon of 
thought and love, and then what had been truisms be- 
come living truths, and the Cross,. which was but a 
name to us, brings out in a new reality the deeper 
meanings of life, and teaches us afresh what it is to 
follow our Master. Perhaps there comes to us some 
unexpected call, some almost bewildering charge, and in 
it we gain new conceptions of God’s service. and new 
aspirations of sacrifice for Him. So God Himself gave, 
and so He would have us draw out from His treasure 
things both new and old. Continuity of life, with per- 
petual growth—sometimes gradual and harmonious, 
sometimes broken and fitful—this is the only true 
Christianity. God grant us to know it and feel it by 
His grace in our hearts. Pray we for ourselves and for 
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one another that in it, whether locally united or sepa- 
rated, we may still be one. 

“Do we long for an end? For the Christianity of 
the world, for the Christianity of our own soul, there 
will be at last an end of separation and rest. To each 
of us, if only we will, that end will be the day of death, 
when He has made us ready for that departure to be 
with Him and with all whom we love, now resting in 
‘Him, which (as St. Paul pathetically says) is “ far, far 
better.’ To the world, when the time of appointed 
warfare is over, when the preparation for His coming 
has been fully made, when the destiny of humanity on 
earth has run its ordained course, the end will dawn in 
the coming of the Son of Man Himself, and the old and 
new of this experience of time shall be gathered up into 
that which knows neither oldness nor newness, the 
Eternal Presence of Heaven. 
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